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HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 



Ci)urtemt|| Century. 

A.D. 1282 to 1300. 

From the Sicilian Vespers to the End of 
THE Thirteenth Century. 

After the dreadful massacre of the ^< Vespers," by a.d. 
which the Sicilians avenged themselves ^^ for the rod of 1''282. 
iron with which Charles of Anjou governed them, his 
taxes, fines, and confiscations ; for the pride of the French 
conquerors, their insufferable incontinence, and the vio- 
lence committed by them on the women of the island ;" 
Sicily fell into the hands of Peter of Arragon, whose wife, 
Costanza, was daughter of the unfortunate Manfred, and 
the last of the Suabian branch ; and, as such, could advance 
some claim to what was given her by the Sicilian nation, 
principally through the intrigues of that most astonishing 
of conspirators, Giovanni di Prodda. 

The Tuscan chronicler, Giovanni Villani, has recorded 
a touching expression of the anguish' and despondency of 
Charles of Anjou's mind, when he received the intelli- 
gence of the loss of that beautiful island :— <' My Lord 
God V he was heard to exdaim, << since it hath pleased 
thee to turn Fortune against me, grant at least that my 
descent from the pinnacle of my power and glory be made 
by little steps !**— (Chron. lib. 7, cap. Ixi.) He deter- 
mined, however, on an exterminating war to recover 
Sicily. In his first enterprise — the siege of Messina— he 
was completely foiled, and forced to a disgraceful retreat. 
He was followed by Ruggiero di Loria, 'Ml pi& valoroso 
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A.D. ed avrenturato condottiere d' annate narali che fosse 
1282. aiiora,"* who took twenty-fire of his gaUeys, and burned 
on the coast of Calabria eighty Uscieri, or transports ; 
and this under the eyes of the fiery Charles, who gnawed 
his sceptre, or truncheon, (apparently a usual trick of his, ) 
with impotent rage. 

Interdictions and excommunications were liberally ful- 
minated by the Pope, (at the time, little more than a 
creature of the French conquerors',) but the wrongs of 
the Sicilian people had been real and excessive ; their 
spirit was patriotic and unanimous, and the spiritual 
thunders of the Pontiff were as unsuccessful as the tem- 
poral arms of the King. 

In Upper Italy, the insane wars of the Ghielphs and 
Ghibellines continued to distract nearly every one of the 
little fltatei. As the still powerful Charies of Anjou 
headed and protected the Ouelph party, it was generally suc- 
cessful, though it sustained a sanguinary reverse this year 
at Forli, against whidi Ghibelline city the Pope had long 
been carrying on a remorseless war, and spending in it 
the money collected from the devout for the succour of 
the Holy Land. This same year also saw the commence- 
ment of a war between the Oenoese and Pisans, described 
then as '^popoli amendue potentissimi per terra e per 
mare," which did not end until Pisa was utterly ruined. 

We cannot even give a list of the stupid Italian com- 
batants during this period ; but may remark generaUy, 
that their discord was fomented by Charles of Anjou 
and the Pope, as it was after by other kings and pontiffs, 
in the design of weakening each by these unnatural war- 
fares, and then of subjecting them all. 

*< It is remarkable,*' says Mr. Rogers, who unites the 



* Muratori, Annali. 
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judgment and acateness of a phUotopher to the feeling of a.d. 
a true poet, ^^that the noblest works of human genius 1282. 
have been produced in times of tumult, when every man 
was his own master, and all things were open to all. 
Homer, Dante, and Milton, appeared in such times, and 
we may add Virgil/' This was certainly the case in 
Italy : during these troublous times, not only did Dante 
imbibe that spirit which was to render him inmiortal, but 
the energies of the Italians were roused to the very ut- 
most in every little republic ; and the seeds of enterprise, 
and emulation, and intellectual greatness, were sown on 
every hand. But the final result of this turbulent course 
of things must be the destruction of the very spirit and 
greatness it elicited, and so it proved in Italy. 

Charies of Anjou, after his reverses the preceding year, 1283. 
took the romantic step of challenging Peter of Arragon 
to a personal encounter. .The place chosen for the duel 
was Bordeaux, then belonging to the King of England, 
whose consent it was deemed necessary to obtain. The 
day fixed was the 15th of May of the present year ; and 
it had been declared by the two royal rivals, that which- 
ever of them should be vanquished, or fail in his appoint- 
ment there, should not only lose all right to the kingdom 
of Sicily, but be deprived, moreover, of his hereditary 
states, of the title of king, and banished for ever from all 
society of nobles and knights, as a felon, a traitor, and a 
man without honour. Each of the sovereigns was to be 
accompanied to the lists by a hundred knights of charac- 
ter and fame. 

The Pq;>e, who did not admire or approve of this pre- 
cious piece of royal romance and chivalry, did what he 
could to dissuade Charles ; and King Edward of England 
declared by letter that he would not give his sanction and 
securities for the duel within his dominions, were he 
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A.D. even to gain the kingdoms of Arragon and Sicily by so 
1283. doing. But nothing could cool the ardour of Charles of 
Anjou ; and on the day appointed, his relative, Philip the 
Bold, the French King, advanced to within a day*s dis* 
tance of Bourdeaux, with a vast number of lords and 
knights, and a body of three thousand men-at-arms ; 
whilst Charles went on to the city and entered it, with his 
hundred knights chosen from among the boldest chivalry 
of Provence, France, and Italy. 

On the other hand, Peter of Arragon, having left his 
Queen Costanza as Regent of Sicily, of which he had 
created Giovanni di Prodda Grand Chancellor, had set 
out to keep his appointment. It does not appear that he 
was ever deficient in personal courage ; but the King of 
England had not guaranteed the field : the King of France 
was at hand — ^he might apprehend treachery, and cer- 
tainly did not appear in the lists, where Charles remained 
on horseback till sunset, his trumpets sounding the 
challenge, and his herald repeating at intervals the name 
of the recreant Peter of Arragon. After the time pr4»- 
scribed by the uses of chivalry had elapsed, Charles re- 
paired to the Seneschal of England, who governed Bour- 
deaux, and claiming his attestations to all that had passed, 
and declaring Peter to be a coward, and obnoxious to all 
the losses and dishonour included in the letter of the 
challenge, rode away. 

Several chroniclers, however, add, in favour of Peter, 
that he did present himself at Bourdeaux on the 15th of 
May, but alone and disguised, to the Seneschal of Eng- 
land, who made a written act of his presentation, and re- 
ceived Peter's arms in proof of the same ; and Peter de- 
claring that he considered himself not in safety there, 
that he held himself as disengaged from his promise by 
the conduct of his enemy and the King of England, and 
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that he feared to be waylaid and betrayed, he galloped a.d. 
away towards his own states of Arragon, and went ninety *■ ^*^' 
miles ere he took any repose. See Muratori, Annali, ann. 
1283 ; Giannone, Istoria Civile, cap. zz. &c. &c. 

Though the conduct of Peter of Arragon excited severe 
criticism among the chivalry of Europe, and was differ- 
ently, and by some most odiously, represented, it did not 
detach from him the affections of the Sicilians— perhaps 
solely because he governed them better than Charles had 
done, and because their hatred to the French was more 
inveterate than ever. 

Whilst Charles of Anjou was returning to his Italian 1284. 
states with fifty-five armed galleys and three large trans- 
ports full of troops, the brave Sicilian admiral, Di Loria, 
the Nelson of these ages, defeated and took prisoner his 
sen. Prince Charles, whom he had left at Naples as regent 
during his absence. 

Defeated and humbled to the dust by the Sicilians, 1285* 
whom he had trampled under his feet, with the heir to 
his throne a prisoner in their hands, Charles died on the 
7th of January, at the city of Foggia in Apulia, with a lie 
in his mouth, if he indeed uttered the words that have 
been attributed to him : ^^ Sire Dieu !*' said he, addressing 
the Host itself— the transubstantiated Divinity — as he re- 
ceived the last communion, ^< Sire Dieu ! I believe that 
thou art my Saviour ; and so I pray thee to have mercy 
on my soul ! And as I made the conquest of the kingdom 
of the Sicilies only to serve Holy Church, and for no profit 
or coveting of mine own, so do thou pardon my sins."* 

On the 1st of May this year, the Oenoese gained an im- 

* Giovanni Villani, 1. vli. Muratori, Script. Rer. ItaL 
vol. ziii. 
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j^j^ factions^ called Dt sopra, and Di 8oUo, or the high &nd 

12CI9. low. 

The Venetians were at war with the people of Trieste^ 
and defeated in a disgraceful manner, in a siege they laid 
to that dty. 

The dty of R^ggio, tired of its dvil wars, and admir- 
ing the tranqniUity which Modena enjoyed under the 
pacific government of Obixzo Marquis of Este and Lord 
of Ferrara, by unanimous accord gave itself up to him. 
Piacenza in the like manner resigned its liberties to 
Alberto Scotto. ^'And thus," says the judidous Mu- 
ratori, ^^ in a short space of time most of the Republics 
of Lombardy passed to a spedes of monarchy : the fault 
of the mad foctions of the Guelphs and GhibeOines ; the 
fault of the frequent animosities between the nobility and 
the people, or of the division and discord of the dtizens 
from otiier motives of ambition, revenge, or dvil litiga- 
tion. The truth however is, that tiie government of 
these states being given to one individual (ad un solo) an 
end was generally put to private feuds/'* But the glo- 
rious spirit of Liberty evaporated in tranquillity so pur- 
chased. The littie despots sometimes shed more blood 
than the turbulent republicans. 

1292. Ruggiero di Loria gained another great victory over 
the forces of Charles II. on the coast of Calabria. 

1295. The Constitution of the Republic of Florence was vie- 
^ntiy changed, and rendered more democratical than it 
had been by Giano della Bella. 

The great rivals Venice and Genoa were at war. Marco 
Basilio, with twenty-eight Venetian galleys and other 
vessek, was defeated in the seas of Greece by Niccolo 
Spinola, the Genoese admiral, with an inferior force. 

* Annali, ann. 1290. 
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The city of Pistoja was divided into the faetioiw of the a.d. 
Bianchi and Neri ; '^ and this pmson,** says a ootemporary 
bhronider, ^^was rapidly spread in the cities of Florence 
and Lucca* and other parts of Tuscany, where each of the 
cursed factions found protectors or partisans. 

The €hielphsand Gttiibdllnes of Genoa carried on a civil 1296* 
war within the dty. The Chrimaldi and the Fieschi (we 
are *tired of these odious enumerations!) headed the 
Guelph party, the Doria ; and the Spinola, the Ohibel- 
line. They defended themselves in their towers and 
strong houses^ each party attempting to make itself mas- 
ter of the Palazzo del Publico, or municipal palace, and 
the other points of strength within the walls of the town. 
Many houses were burned to the ground, and the noof 
of even the Cathedral consumed, because the Grimaldi 
had fortified themselves in the great tower of that church. 
After the fair city had been the scene of these tragical 
proceedings for more than a month, the Grimaldi and the 
Fieschi, with the Guelphs, their adherents, fled, and the 
Ghibellines triumphant, elected a fcJpinola and a Dcnia to 
rule the Republic. 

The long quarrel between the Pope and the Gokmna 1297. 
family, which led to so many sanguinary deeds in Rome 
and its neighbourhood, began this year. It is said to have 
been hastened on by Stefano Colonna (the nephew of the 
two Cardinals Colonna), who unceremoniously made prizes 
of the mules that were transporting the Pope's treasure 
from Anagni to Rome. The following year, the Pope 
proclaimed a crusade against the powerful family ; nor did 
he stay his hand until much blood had been qnlt. Pales* 
tiina, and some other of their fortresses razed to the 
gronnd, and the proud Colonnesi, dressed in mourning, 
had thrown themselves at his feet and implored pardon 

an4 mercy. 
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A.D. Charles of Valois, a French prinoe, who had acquired 
.1299. g]^02it reputation by reducing the Count of Flanders to 
implore the clemency of his brother Philip the Fair, was 
invited into Italy by the Pope to oppose Frederic, the son 
of James of Arragon, and now King of Sicily, and every 
other enemy to the Church <^ Rome. The promises' held 
out to Charles of Valois were almost as flattering as those 
which had attracted Charies €i Anjou to Italy. He was 
to be imperial vicar and pacificator of Tuscany, Count of 
Romagna, captain of the patrimony of Saint Peter, Lord 
of Ancona, and prospectively King of the Romans, which 
latter high-sounding title (and now it was but a name, 
for the popes were kings) the Pontiff Bonifazio had re- 
fused to Albert of Austria. 

The Thirteenth Century, which we have brought to a 
close, stormy as it was, was glorious to Italy. In its 
course, one of her little republics, the enterprising Venice, 
had captured Constantinople, and possessed herself of three- 
eighths of the Roman empire : her rival, Genoa, had also 
made extensive establishments in the Levant, and, in 
spite of their virulent factions and insane wars, a number 
of independent republics had sprung up and increased in 
wealth, civilization, and population. Though the science 
of war remained stationary, the more valuable one of law 
and civil rights made considerable progress, and literature 
began to be cultivated with ardour and success. Indeed, 
to this century, we may say, is due to the glory of the 
birth of the Italian language, the most beautiful of mo- 
dem idioms, whidh, in the hands of the divine Alighieri, 
rose at once from its cradle to its throne of pre-eminence— 
from weak, uncertain tottering infancy, to manly matu- 
rity, without passing through the intermediate stages 
or grades that are ordinarily attached to the growth and 
development of every thing physical or moraL In this 
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age Matter SpineBi, Rioordano Malespini, and Pier Cre- A.D. 
floensi abandoned the barbarous Latin hitherto in use, 1299. 
and wrote their dironides or their treatises in the collo- 
quial idiom oi the country: the muses whispered in 
Sicily, for the first time, in Doric Italian ; at the court of 
NafAe6, the Emperor Frederic II., his secretary Pietro 
delle Vigne, and the princes Man&ed and Enzio, culti- 
vated poetry in the same language ; to pass over others, of 
whom the names alone have been preserved, we can dwell 
with reverence on the early Italian fragments of Fra 
€hiittone d'Areszo, Brunetto Latini, Guido Cavalcanti — 
and Italy— the world, — has produced no second Dante. 
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lo ti oercava, e non mi cal ch' io muora, 
Se ti ritrovo. 

B. SetHni, La Pta, canto 

Oh quale 
Qual mi da forza 11 sol tuo aspetto ! Io tanto 
Per te lontan tremava. 

Alfieriy Saul, atto 
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" In the years of Christy one thouisand two hun- 
dred and eighty-four," saith that most picturesque 
of Italian chroniclers, Malespini, " Messer Ruggie- 
ro di Loria, admiral of the king of Arragon, who 
had taken possession of the island of Sicily after 
the massacre of the vespers and the expulsion of 
the Angevins, sailed from Sicily with a great arma- 
ment of Sicilians and Catalans, doing great damage 
to the people of the absent king, Charles of Anjou; 
and he came with his armament of galleys even 
within the port of Naples, crymg out, and saying 
words of great contempt against the said king 
Charles, and all his adherents, and asking battle 
of them. And this did the said Ruggiero in order 
to draw out the prince and his people to open 
combat, for he was cunning in maritime warfai'e, 
and he knew by his light courier boats, that King 
Charles with a formidable armament was returning 
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from Provence, and was already in the sea of Pisa 
and so he was impatient to fight, that he might 
depart and return into Sicily, before the king could 
fall upon him. And it happened that the Prince- 
regent, the son of Charles, who was present at 
Naples, seeing himself so insulted by Sicilians and 
Catalans, in fury and without order, embarked with 
his people in his galleys, and against the express 
commandment which his father, King Charles, had 
givoi his son, that in no manner, and in no case 
whatever that might occur, he should leave the 
port and range himself in battle, until his, the said 
king's return. But thus disobedient, and in' ill 
order, the -prince issued with 'thirty-five gallies, 
and more other vessels from the port of Naples, to 
fight Messer Ruggiero di Loria."* 

It was with a joyful heart that the Sicilian 
admiral, who united to valour and good fortune, 
which in the long run is but another word for good 
conduct, a degree of skill in his profession of a 
sailor far superior to what we have any example 
of in these times, saw the ill-equipped and hastily 
armed galleys of the Angevin prince row beyond 
the protecting molo and piers of the port into the 
&ir open bay of Naples. The insulting taunts and 

* 6. Malespmi, Storia Fiorent, t. viii. 
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bravadoes of his hardy, experienced crews» were 
continued^ and gave fury and speed to the Neapo- 
litans, until the foremost galleys of Prince Charles 
were within a cable's length of them ; but then, as 
belying their boasts, and showing themselves brag- 
garts and cowards, the Sicilians and Catalans took 
to flight, and rowed with all their strength away 
from the shores of the gulf. 

'< Let not the insolent marauders escape us I'* 
cried the prince, from the elevated poop of his 
galley ; " we must train them every one at our 
stems into the safe harbour, and let my sire see, 
we can conquer in his absence ! Forward ! for- 
ward I my Neapolitans, and death to the vesper 
murderers I" 

Inspirited by the voice of their prince, by their 
numerical superiority to the Sicilians and Catalans, 
and the confidence-bestowing sight of a retreating 
foe^ the Neapolitans laboured well at the oars of 
their galleys ; and always near, but never quite at 
hand, with the fleet of di Loria, whose rowers were 
quite as active, they shot across the bay, and 
beyond the beautiful but not bold point, that 
Posilippo projects into the sea, dividing, as it were, 
the gulf of Naples into two parts, of which one 
runs in under Vesuvius, the mountains of Castella- 
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mare and SorrentOy and the other stretches round 
by Pozzuoli, Baiae and Bauli, to the bold headland 
ofMiseno. 

The two fleets could now. be no longer seen from 
the city of Naples, which was all animation ; but 
its thronging inhabitants poured themselvea out on 
the neighbouring hills of the Vomero, Sant' Elmo, 
and Posilippoy to watch the exploits of their coun- 
trymen; whilst others of higher condition, or 
greater patriotism, or with heavier interests at 
stake, mounted their horses and gallc^d round 
the shores of the gulf, after Prince Charles and 
Di Loria. 

But of all those cavaliers who followed with 
anxious eyes the hostile armaments, which went 
farther and farther away from Naples, there was 
nobody seemed so intensely interested, as a young 
person in the garb of a page, accompanied by an 
old man, who wore the dress of a French courtier, 
and was known to most of the city as one of the 
household of Prince Charles. These two indivi«> 
duals had mounted two spirited little Calabrian 
horses at the very moment that pursuit seemed 
likely to carry the prince beyond ken of the town, 
and they were now descending the reverse of the 
hill of Posilippo to the plain of the Bagnoli, and the 
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open, curving sea-shore that extends to the ancient 
and picturesque town of Pozzuoll, — the younger of 
the twoy with eyes so fixed on the galley which 
bore the royal standard, that he seemed scarcely 
to see any other object, and to leave entirely to his 
paUrey the care of the road, though that road was 
rough and steep, and at some points even dangerous. 

B^ore they reached level ground, the galleys, 
both of Sicily and Naples, were seen spreading 
their sails to a gentle breeze that had sprung up; 
and in ddoEig this, by the superior manoeuvres and 
rapidi^ of Di Loria's crews, his fleet evidently 
gained time on the enemy, and shot a-head in 
beautiful style. The Neapolitans, however, labour- 
ed well in his wake with oar and canvas, and 
taunted the retreating foe with shouts so loud, that 
they could be heard far across the waves and on 
the shores of the bay. 

It was a spirit-stirring sight, this same chase ! 
and as if determined not to be lefl behind, but to 
witness all that might occur to the fleets, the young 
page put his palfrey to his speed, and spite of the 
remonstrances of his more sedate companion, con- 
tinued to gallop without once drawing rein, until 
diey reached the walls of Pozzuoli. Here the old 
comtier, who had several times shown strcmg 
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sjrmptoms of discomfort, and would have given up 
the race had he been sufficiently master of his 
steed to restrain him, when preceded by his gallop- 
ing, spirited companion, protested against the fur- 
ther continuance of the journey in such a manner. 

" I aver, my gentle, but somewhile hot-headed 
friend,'' said he, laying his hand on his companion's 
rein, '< that this is not a mode of travelling befitting 
my state and dignity. I cannot ride now as I did 
at the battle of Benevento, when charging ** 

" Not a word of the battle of Benevento," inter- 
rupted the page ; '^ when you commence that 
theme you never end : besides, you know I have 
heard it all so oflen, and now I have ears and eyes 
only for the fight or chase before us, and the for- 
tunes of my lord the Prince ! I will not lose his 
gallant flag from my sight, shape they but their 
course inland, as they are doing, should I gallop 
as far as Gaeta I" 

" Your anxiety is natural to your state ; ay, 
and laudable," said the chamberlain, still holding 
his companion's rein, and moderating his speed, 
as they descended the steep, paved streets of 
Pozzuoli ; but the Sicilians will all be beaten and 
taken without our aid ; the Prince will be back 
ere long ; and then figure to yourself his choler, 
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should he find his two favourite Calabrian steeds 
foundered, and learn this pretty scapado of yours. 
I shall never be pardoned for letting his pet bird 
escape the cage — ^I shall be disgraced, and of a 
good truth my bones ache sadly already from the 
rate we have ridden at, and my stomach requireth 
restoration. Pr'thee let us pause here and refresh 
ourselves and our horses, and then — " 

f< Listen, Messer de Beaulx," again interrupted 
the page, " I shall not stop until I see the issue 
of this chase, or until my horse drops under me ; 
but you may stay where you are." 

*^ And so add to the agreeableness of the account 
I shall have to give to the Prince of you, and of 
the care I have taken of you in his absence I No, 
no I where you go I must follow — but do ride 
somewhat less precipitously," rejoined the cham- 
berlain, in a supplicating tone of voice. 

<^ Then forward with me I" cried the page, 
twitching away the rein he held, and cantering 
out c^ the town, which they had now traversed. 

. From the open road beyond Pozzuoli, glancing 
over the truncated and fallen columns of the an- 
cient temple of Serapis, and along the arches of 
the ancient mole, misnamed the '^ Bridge of Ca- 
ligula»" that boldly strides far out from the shore 
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DOC secBi fKstnied to 
hat, m Di Lom iiovdii|ied lus 
MifeDo at die head of tfe gid£ 

The BUM m m h ed walls of Ponooli, and the vol- 
canic lid^ of hills in die rear of tiie andent toirn, 
were bespread with spen al u r 8» though not so nu- 
meronsl J as when its old inhabitants crowded to 
witness die pageantry of die Roman Emperor,* 
whose caprice it was, diat Pntec^ and Baie should 
be united* Since those days the coarse of ty- 
ranny, and then the conquests and incursrans of 
barbarians of various races, but all destructive, 
had desolated these the fiurest regions of Italy, 
— the proud Puteoli was shrunken to the modem 

* Calignh. See Sneioniiis, &c. 
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and obscure Pozsucdi, and the fishennan's bark 
glided over the sidMnerged bases of marine palaces,* 
which were all that remained of the patrician Baie 
and Bauliyf save here and there the ruins of a 
bath, or a rent temple on the shore. The popu- 
lation had not decreased more in number than in 
national spirit, and it was but as a pageantry or 
a spectacle that the mass gazed on the fleets and 
the banner of their Prince. 

^ Let us away and dress our vines," said a pea- 
sant to his comrades by the road side ; '' little can 
it inatter to us whether Charles of Anjou, or Peter 
oC.Arragon prevail in the fight; our lot is to be 
equally oppressed and«grinded by all, and come 
what masters that may to Naples, it is but to drain 
and degrade the Neapolitans I" Besides these 
seAtiments of despondency and indifference, there 
were others of a livelier and more hostile cha- 
racter in the breasts of many assembled there, for 
it was with a sceptre of iron that Charles had 
ruled his conquests. 

* The traveller will remember these sea-covered ruins, 
particiilariy those near the place called now <' I Bagni di 
Nerone/* 

t Bauli, called by the peasantry Bacoli. I once passed a 
pleasant night at that little village in a Roman tomb, that 
some poor children had converted into a dwelling-hoase. 
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. Meanwhile, the impatient page, (mi whom many 
curious wondering eyes were cast, continued his 
rapid ride along the smooth beach, ft^kuwed at 
some distance by his groaning companion. They 
passed the narrow dark passage cut through the 
hill by the baths of Nero, now the only road round 
to Bais by the sea-side, and galloping past the 
Roman ruins, without a glance at their fallen gran- 
deur, they took the rough hilly path that leads 
by Bauli to Cape Miseno. 

A picturesque mass of ruins now crowns tiie 
bold head-land; but that place, which had been 
successively a Roman fortress, a state prison, and 
a tower of the marauding Saracens, was in the 
days of King Charles a little castle, occupied by 
an Angevin garrison, and some obstinate adherents 
of the late king, Manfred, who sighed away the 
days of captivity, where the last of the Roma& 
Emperors had pined and died. 

The French warriors were gazing with elated 
hearts at the chase the flag of Anjou was giving 
that of Arragon, when Brasfort, the commander 
of the garrison, happening to turn his eyes in the 
direction of Bauli, suddenly exclaimed — 

^< Why, who are these that come at such head- 
long speed along the hill's side, and seem so mind- 
less of their horses* wind and their own necks ?*' 
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*^ That foremost cavalier rides fast, but tiot well/' 
said one of his troop, watching the page, who was 
now near the tower ; <' that is but an unsteady seat 
he has in saddle ; and what experienced horseman 
would gallop up a hill like this I By the rood I the 
pidfrey is a gallant one, but he will rue this day's 
work — see his smoking flanks, and the white foam 
on his coal-black breast I" 

^ I see — ^I see !" said Brasfort ; *' and, as I live, 
that old fellow who would come more slowly after 
him, if his steed would let him, is the silken old 
De Beaulx, who hath deemed one battle day in his 
life enough ; and ever since he shouted *' Monljoie, 
Chevaliers I" on the plain of GrandeUa, hath sub- 
sided into a sleek, delicate, prattling man of the 
court. The youth will be some hopeful page of the 
court ; but he ought to sit his horse better than that !" 

^ The springal ought to be buffeted for treating 
his palfrey thus," replied the soldier, with that re- 
gard for the noble animal natural to one who had 
passed a good part of his life in the saddle. 

*< But before we chide we must welcome the 
diamberlain of our gaUant Prince on our threshold,'* 
wd Fortbras; and descending from the wall, he 
faasta:ied to the tower gate, before which both of 
the harried horsemen now arrived. 

VOL. III. c 
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<< Hail -to jrou, my Lord De Beaulx t" said Fert- 
braSf' advancing to the breathless chamberlain ; *^ it 
is. 1 long since I have seen you. My old ^itary 
tow&c here is somewhat out of the beat of ycoi 
cour tiers, but you are right welcome! By the 
Saints snad you have ridden well I J did pot think 
there was such speed in you since you have left 
the coat of mail for the mantle'^-4)ut I. supfK)se ydu 
vifould :fein see our galleys taJJEe thosQ runaways V* 
f^^^ Salve ! salve I" replied .the courtier in a coil* 
d^^^nding tone, as he recovered his breath, and 
ei^l^red with his companion into the fortress. ^^In 
good truth, Brasfort, I have been ridden unto the 
4fiath**-Tl am most anxious to see my royal master's 
6xpl(Mts, and — '* 

« How I is Prince Charles in the chase P^^doea 
that royal banner indeed denote his presence ?" in* 
quired the captain. 

," Verily, it doth," said the chamberlain ; ^^ tlie 
lion hath gone forth, but — " 

" Your Prince is chasing in that galley I" eX" 
claioied Brasfort, addressing his soldiers, and paying 
little rei^ct to the loquacities of the chamberlain ; 
" Hurra for Anjou and Prince Charles I" 

The captain's shouts were repeated, until the old 
walls of the tower seemed to tremble with their 
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echoes. As they died awi^, the querulous voice of 
the old courtier, who had never ceased 'speaking, 
was heard by the now attentive Brasfort. " The 
day is of the hottest, the hour of refocillation is past, 
and I am fasting ; gallant captain, I will intrude on 
your hospitality, — ^yoii will have fish from the Lake 
(jS Fusaro (a very delightful neighbour, be it said, 
Messer Fortbras !) and a wild bird or so from the 
woods oi Patria, or perhaps a roe-btick from Astroni, 
and a draught of good Falemian. I am not dainty 
-^I am an old soldier, you know, and we had but 
short commons and bad cooking the days befbre 
the battle c^ Benevento — and — *' 
' ^ If he gets to the battle of Benevento," said the 
page, in a playful whisper to Brasfbrt, '^ we are 
lost*: so prithee take him where he may eat, and 
me who^e I can see the galley ofhoiy Prince*" 

" First let me assist you to dismount, gentle 
youth," said the captain, who for the last few mo- 
ments had been gazing on the face and form of the 
page with curiosity and surprise, and who now, as 
he held the palfrey's bridle and the stirrup, and re- 
ceived a gentle weight on his arm, felt instinctively 
and certainly the presence of woman; And the 
page tirho had ridden so hard, whose horsemanship 
they had so criticised, was indeed none other than 

c 2 
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a yom^ and lordr frmalp. wlioae pfmHar shnationy 
and her heroic derodon to her lorcr I^moe Chaile^ 
Bugfat extenuate the iD c^tinia cy of her connexion 
with him. 

TTie diand>erlain had nov abo put foot to gromd. 
These two Tisiters presented a cmnons oontrut to 
the roo^ half-inm clad warriors that oocopied the 
tower, and of whom some had left gaang at the 
fleets to gratify their curiositj hj looking at than 
in the court. The slight aerial figure of the ps^ 
was simply and el^antlj attired: a daA green 
mantle, with a narrow silver firinge at the skirt and 
collar, descended to the knee ; hroad, loose brache, 
or trowsers, of a light €awn colour, which were con- 
tracted at the ankle, left exposed prettily wroi^ht 
sandals, that were bound round the ankle and o^ver 
the instep with ctasps of bright silver ; a narrow 
white collaret, curiously embroidered with silks of 
various dyes, fell from the neck, a little way over 
the shoulders; and the head was covered with a 
broad green cap, which hung gracefully on one side, 
whilst a raven black pliune floated on the other. 
Beneath this dark cap and sable plume, and within 
the frame, as it were, of her own jet-black hair, 
which, dishevelled and unconfined, fringed her 
cheeks, and fell in luxuriant ringlets down her 
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back, her face, always of the fairest, showed most 
exquisitely white and delicate. It was shaded, 
but it shone out like a candid lily from the gentle 
shadow of a green sward bank. 

The appearance of the chamberlain was much 
more elaborate : his mantle and his hose were 
slashed and parti-coloured beyond the power of the 
pen to describe ; the yellow boots he wore, though 
not carried to that excess they were at a later pe- 
^bd by the French, when the curved-up toe almost 
intruded on the knee, were salient at their points, 
like the slippers of a Chinese mandarin ; over the 
mantle he wore an ermine tippet, which covered 
his shoulders, and above the tippet again a white 
niff, so ambitious in its dimensions, and so starch, 
that had it not been for a high-crowned, conical hat 
that surmounted it, it would have given to his head 
the appearance of John the Baptist's in a charger ; 
a sharp peaked beard, and a shrivelled face, painted 
to conceal the ravages of years, reposed formally 
within this ruff, and its expression was a singular 
compound of luxury and dignity, frivolity and for- 
mality. In his hand he held a long white rod, and 
with this, and the air of one accustomed to exact 
the etiquettes of a court, he was now pointing for- 
ward to the door of the tower. 
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" In an instant," said Brasfort, wlio at length had 
* detached his wondering, admiring eyes from the 
page, ** yon shall find within our waDs, poor thou^ 
they be, wherewith to satisfy hunger and thirst ;** 
and then, leading the way to his apartment, he mat- 
tered to himself, ^ An indigestioe to the oM courtly 
g^ntton who can think of feasting at a moment like 
the present V 

The Page, who remained in the court, did not 
await the return of the captain to conduct her to 
a place whence she could see the naval chase; 
bat ascending with elastic step a flight of stone 
stairs, after sdme of the soldiers, she anon took her 
post on the outer wall of the fortress, which over- 
hung the deep, blue bay, and commanded an unm- 
terrupted view. Here, however, she was presently 
joined by Fortbras, and with every sotjd in the 
fortress except De Beaulx, a menial who waited on 
him, and some of the state prisoners confined in the 
back part of the building, she continued to watch 
the progress of Prince Charles with intense 
anxiety. 

. The two fleets were now dose under Cape 
Miseno ; and from their numbers and arrangement, 
and the lifefulness on board of each, presented a 
most animating spectacle. 
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^ Tbe galleys of the Prince swept on their oars 
IB one wide line, of which the royal standard of 
Anjou occupied the middle point ; whilst those of 
Di Loiia went on. in closer order, and in the %ufie 
of a wedge, who^ rear angle was formed by the 
str^^ and l(^y galley of the daring admiral, the 
shadow of whose fli^-staff sometimes fell clpse be* 
fore the prow of the Prince, so near were ,tl)ej 
together. On the decks of either fleet were seen 
crowding groups of knights and ^varriors, in bright 
armour, andtheir is^elds hung on the sides of the 
galleys, and, reflected in the smooth, glassy ^ave% 
eontributed to form a martial but a beautiful pic- 
ture* 7 Ever and anon some impatient l^and would 
draw a bow on board the Neapohtan fleet, but the 
arrow wcnild either patter against the ranged 
shields and fall into the $ea, or strike innoouously 
ab«ve head, in the masts or rigging of the enemy. 

So perfect was the noon-day stillness on that 
romantic cape, and so admirable . a conductor to 
soAiad the waters of the quiet sea, that not only 
the roll of the galley oars in their thules, and the 
striking.of their long blades in the foaming water, 
but almost every shout, and word of command,; or 
taunt, or ribald jest from French, Neapolitans, 
Sicilians, and Catalans, could be distinctly 4ieard 
at the old fortress. 
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The enchanting scenery the cape commaBded^ 
and which was soon to witness scenes of blood and 
cowardice, or treachery, was such as no mortal pen 
or pencil can describe or paint ; but no eye> ttot 
hath once seen it can ever fargeU In fitce of -the 
cape, across & frith scarcely three miles in breadihy. 
were the low, green island of Procita, and 'the 
tgirering, . peaked, volcanic heights <^ Ischia ; be- 
yond them, and Cblt away to the r^ht over .the blue^ 
si^ Ponza,.. Ventoteno, and others— a groiqp .of 
islets that seemed floating between air and ocean ^H*. 
tp^j^e left was the memorable island of Cf^prt^ with 
i^ precipitous sides and rugged outline ; and thmi 
Uie hills of Sorrento, which, in after years, wasito^ 
be the birth-place of Tasso, who all but conveyed 
in verse the transporting beauties of nature, aad.. 
the scenes of his early days ; and then the gigantic 
Monte Sant* Angelo, crowned as with a spiritual' 
glory, by a pure, white hermitage: and then the ^ 
volcano of Vesuvius I and nearer at hand were the. 
ancient Puteoli, the Patrician Baise, the whitoaed 
edges of the extinct volcano Solfatara; and the 
hills that bore the vines whose ruddy juices cheered 
the emperors and senators of Rome, and the 
Plinies in their philosophical retreat. And still 
nearer was the Lake Avernus, a fair, blue basin, 
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occtipjrit^ the crater of another extmct vbleano, on 
whose farther shore the imposing ruins of a Roman 
temple ejred themsehres in its waters — Avemus, 
that will live in the undying strains of the .^lieid, 
when earthquake, and eruption, the inroads of the 
sea, or the other accidents to which diis singularty 
mutable part of Itfdy are subject, shall have 
choked it up, or effiu;ed every trace of its foirfii 
and existence ; luid in the rear of the cape were 
tlie melancholy hills of Cuma, and the Silk's cate^ 
to-which Virgil hath given the same immortality. ' 

Such a region as this, which, of all the countries 
of the vast world, is that where volcanoes, history, 
and poetry have left the most humorous and en- 
during traces,* ought not to have been the scene' 
of merely mortal contention ; or, if it had, it ought 
to faare witnessed some glorious and patriotic 
single, which should restore freedom to fair Italy^ 
and' raise '^ La vedova, povera, squallida e mesta,^f 
td that pre-eminence among the nations, to which 
Natwre destined her. But the contest that now 

* **• Enfin la oontri^ de Tuniven oii les yolcans, Phigtoiv^ 
ef lapoesie ont laiss^ le plus de traces." — Corinne ou Tltalie. 

Affudanw de^tfed chose the Promontdry of Misenum for 
tl^ ,soeBe of her hooine's improvismtioD, and the eoM iMt- 
have made a better choice. 

f rttrarca. 

c 5 
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began wag not of this character^ nor had the beauties 
of natut>e, or poetry, or historic Iwe, that crowd 
here so as to bewilder the heart and intellect^ any 
part i^ the anxious tninds c£ the spectatwa <m the 
promontory. 

' Of a sudden the fleet of Di Loria, who had art- 
fully drawn the Prince out in a sea whence retreat 
i^oidd be difficult and succour impossible, laid 
upon their oars. The next minute, flanked by his 
strongest galleys, Di Loria turned his inm prow 
against the gidley of Prince Charles, whilst the 
mass of his fleet seemed prepared to make a charge 
on tlie same devoted vessel, and*a few galleys only 
stretched out in line before the rest of the Nea- 
pditans. 

The invention of artillery had not yet changed 
the tactics of warfare. The fleet of Di Loria, so 
suddenly and unexpectedly from fugitives become 
assailants, pressed on the enemy much after the 
manner of the ancient Roman galleys, striving to 
break them with their sharp, iron-armed prows» or 
to lay themselves alongside, where they might 
chiBirge and fight hand to hand. The hollow- 
sounding, rude percussion of these iron beaks on 
the prow and flanks of the royal galley were boovk 
awfully audible to the astonished spectators ; but 
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as the flower of dK FtenA chiyaliy fought hy the 
nde of their Prince^ the Siciliaii» and C|ital«os in 
vsia endeavoured: . to board ar atrike the ro^ild 
atandai^ But on the other part of the Anjou Uae^ 
the gaUeys of the Sorrentini, and other people <jf£ 
the Aangcbm, iBudi abler sailors than the French^ 
who. were essentiaUy out of thw elem^Hy 'bad 
little of the courage or ardour in the caus^ fhat 
animated llie knights^ at once gave way before 4he 
Sicilians and Catalans, and turning,. fled acroai^. the 
bi^ iaa the Egyptians in the Arabracian gulf, flrem 
die'sideof the^oomed-Antcmy. i: 

. (« By my soul, th^ retreat I the eowards amd 
traitors fleewithout a Mow, and leave their Priaeel'' 
cried Brasfort^ and in the paroxysm of hi» lage^he 
tkrew the truncheon he held in his hand f«r over 
the wa^es, in thsf direction of the recreant ^.-Ser- 
irehttnes. • . 

' ^ Ay I" cri^ a voice within a edl of the tower, 
^* even as the false Apulian barons — accursed for 
ie^er be the rocotlection l^^-desert^ a better pruice 
<»[ the flield-of Benevento/' 

^ Ben^vento I who i^eaks of the battle oi Bene* 
ven«o ?" i^aci^bted old De Beaulx, who at length 
had left his k^le^Bcdon, and* come to watch his mas- 
ter's- ptegre%» and look after ■ the pagg. Thaiibnd 
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creature^ wfaoee heart had been buoyed up by the 
canifident hope that her ro3ral lover was to triumph, 
and who had gazed till now without speldung or 
moying^ turned round at the voice of the chamber- 
l|Bn» and saying in a hollow tone of voice, '^H&is 
lost I my Prince is betrayed and lost I'' caught, 
pake-^s ashes and almost £Eunting^ at his arm for 
svjtport. 

The condition of the impetuous, unreflactmg 
Ghades. seemed at this moment indeed a des- 
pi^rate one. The hoarse voice of Di Loriafron 
his stern gallery was distinctly heard calling to 
Us fleet :^ — ^'Let the fugitives alone,—* seise the 
noU^ prize, the Prince I — every galley against 
that royal standard I — a cup of gold to him who 
licnrers it I" and with a nudity of manoeuvre, and 
a ddll the French, did not possess to oppose to it, 
the Sicilians and Catalans threw off the vessels that 
were still true and staunch, and closed round that 
of the Prince. 

<< Perdition on this foul, cowardly, immanly mode 
of fight I" exclaimed Brasfort, who had bitten his 
lips till they bled ; << the sea and the sickening 
boat were not made for the chivalry of France I 
Why did our Prince adventure in so dirty a game I" 

*< Oh £pr the fiur battle-plain to bear our i^ar- 
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gen' li(x^ that we migfat> ghoot ^Mon^me to 
tjbffii rescue! a rescuer cried aoe of the hardy 
warriors. 

^ The foul thieves will take or Aay our Prince I-^ 
See I they have so hemmed in his galley, thai ft 
cannot stir an oar I" exclaimed another. 

v^And so vindicate the wrongs of Suabia^-^-diie 
death of the brave Manfred, — the murder of Ae 
innocent Corradin^ and the bloody executions^ ^e 
proscriptionsr and imprisonment of those who were 
tme to their masters T* cried aloud the same rcite 
that had spoken before, from the cell in the tower. 

At another moment, such words of acerteinty 
would not have gone unpunished, but now the-'ai- 
tention of the garrison was too completely absorbed 
to aMow diem to attend to a captive brawler. TkH 
lofty galley of Di Loria now seemed lashed alcttig- 
sidethe Prince's, whilst another strong Catalan was 
taking him on the other flank. From the deck of 
each of the assailants the most desperate efforts 
were made at boarding, — 4M>me twice or thrice, a 
handful of men did effect a descent on the royal 
vessel ; but they were again driven back whence 
they came/^r thrown into the sea by the French 
knights and the barons that surrounded Charles* 

These bold warriors in ^< morion and greave, and 
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ihirt of twisted mail, -V and wh&se offensive arms 
idsD were superior to those of Di Loria's mariners, 
would still have held the battle in suspense; but 
the admiral exclaiming, ^ Cease this fight, and sink 
tiie royal galley I riddle her sides, that down ishe 
may go I'* the Sicilians and Catalans drew back on 
their oars ; and then with all their might, and in 
different directioBS^ rowed against the ill<*fated ves* 
w^ striking it with their sharp prows. At the 
mcne time^ some expert i^cilian swimmers div^d 
from Di Loria's ship, and coming up unperceived 
under* the projecting stem of the royal galley^ be- 
gan to perforate it with sharp instrumeaits* 

The effects of this mode of attaek, where the 
assailants were unexposed and the assailed beJEiten 
without the satisfaction of giving a blow for it, were 
so^ visible. The sea-water rushed with tremen« 
dous rapidity into the galley, which became un- 
easy, vibrated, and swung round. 

^By Heaven I they indeed sink the royal vessel J 
Our Prince will not even have the satisfaction of a 
warrior's death; he will be drowned like a dog I*' 
cried Fortbras, walking up and down the rampart 
with the most agitated steps. But in a ^ew minutes, 
when the riddled bark was pitching for its final 
descent into the mysterious depth of ocean, and 
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not till then, Rrinoe (diaries exdaimed from its 
giddy poop, — ^ We are your prisoners I let me siir-> 
render to a knight, howerer I — ^I will sink whh the 
sfaq) ere I give up mj sword to an ignoble foe T' . 
• Di Loria instantly laid his galley near, and makitfig 
hinmelf known to the Prmce from its deck, present^ 
ly receiyed on his board the ro3ral captire, vidi 
Renaud GaiUard the Grand Admiral of Provenoe^ 
the Counts of Cerra, of Brenna and McuM^pello, and 
the other noble kni^ts who had fought §at AsfHi. 
Scarcely had they quitted the royal galley^ vditn 
down she went, with her proud banner with her ; 
for the Sicilians had not time to tear it from, its 
staff ; and after a hollow murmur, a bubbling aiid a 
flash of froth, the tranquil sea flowed over the nu^* 
niflcent warnship* 

The page, who had long stood with haggard eyes 
and clasped hands stretched towards him whom 
she would have saved with her life, but who had 
kept her senses even at the moment of his most 
imminent danger, now that she saw him safe, safe 
at. least for the present, staggered and fainted, and 
would have fallen over the steep rampart, had it 
not been for one of the soldiers, who, more active 
than the chamberlain, rushed and caught her in 
his arms. 
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When the disguised fair one recovered, she 
might have blushed to find herself unbonneted and 
unbuttoned, with her feminine flow of hair, and 
neck and snowy bosom exposed among the war* 
riofi, who were sprinklmg her with cool water; 
but one absorbing feeling rendered her almost 
imennble to the gentle instincts of her sex ; and 
raiting herself on her elbow, she looked, unheeding 
those around her, over the wide blue sea, where 
the Sicilian admiral was carrying away captive 
her Prince and lover. 

'Contrary to her expectations, and to those of 
all present in the fortress of Miseno, who conclud- 
ed Di Loria would at once make way for Sicily, 
she saw his proud fleet, with a train of conquered 
galleys in their rear, boldly returning whence they 
had come, into the bay of Naples. She watched 
them in silence, until she saw them pass with a 
display of triumph the old town of Pozzuoli, and 
shape their course for the pleasant promontory 
of Posilippo. Then she turned to De Beaulx, who, 
like every one present, was almost stupified by the 
imexpected turn events had taken, and said« — 
'^ Let us to horse — ^we have no farther business 
here— -to horse I to horse I — I will yet see my 
Prince^ or die in the attempt V 
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The diamberiain^ whose booes itUl ached iHuth 
the rapid ride of the nwrning^ and who had not» < 
like his companicm, an absorbing intensity of mood 
feelii^ to make him insensible to personal incom*? 
modities, and who dreaded so speedy a repetition, 
of fiuigue ; for the events we have described oce 
cupied scarcely more time than we have taken 
in writing the description ; waved his k>ng white 
wand^ but neither stirred a step nor spoke a wovd* 

The- coal-black eye of the lady began to cast.* 
glances, in which anger was mixed with in^at.. 
ti^Ace, when the afflicted Fortbras, who could- aOt 
help feeling her exquisite beauty even at a mof t 
ment of dismay like that, approached and dd-^ -: 
dcessed her in a tone of respecty inspired by her. . 
devotednesB to the Prince, and which : conceited, 
to. hb eyes the unseemliness of her disguise,, 
and ' her condition, which could but be that of 
Chades's paramour. 

>^Eair lady,'' said he, ''your fatigued palfreya 
have stiU need of rest, but before sunset you shall 
depart^*^by that time I can have made some ne^ 
cessary arrangements here, and I will bear you 
coB^pany with a warrior or two, to see you in 
safety, and learn to what this melancholy event 
will tend in Naples, where the minds of men are 
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ever fickle, and where are so many enemies to 
King Charles of Anjon*" 

^'Atsunsetl— 4iotbefi)resmi8et? Brave warrior ! 
it is an age till then I See — the fleet already ap- 
proadies the island of Nisita — ^'twill soon be hid 
from our sight — and I would be near it— near 
hmr r said the lad j hurriedl j. 

** It diall be before sunset — it shall be as soon 
as we possibly can," replied Fortiiiras ; <^ but, in the 
mean time, honour my humble rrfectory — you are 
ftstii^, and will ill bear the fatigues of the long 
rider 

** A glass of water to cool my burning mouth," 
said Uie passionate young creature; ^but speak 
not of feod, I will taste none ;" and she spoke in 
a lower yoice ^— << but tell it not to yon timid c^d 
man, or he may interfere with my resolves-^I will 
take none until I take it with Prince Charles 1" 

The kind-hearted soldier, after having in vain 
striven to induce her to eat, were it but a morsel 
of bread, went and brought himself the cool water 
in a silver drinking cup, and then left her to make 
his arrangements in the garrison. She continued 
gazing on the fleet until it disappeared, galley after 
galley, behind the projecting cape ; and then with 
a desolate, but impatient heart, sat herself down 
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on the rampart whence she had witnessed her 
lover's captivity. 

At length the wished^fdr moment of departure 
arrived ; and its the sun was setting in the direo 
tion of the sublime height of Ischia, and the 
purple->tinted mountains threw their shadows over 
the plain and the sea, with her starch companimi) 
and Fortbras, and five well appointed cavaliers, 
the lady rode from the Cape of Miseno towards 
Naples. They went on at a quick pace, and, save 
when engaged in harassing speculations as to wh&t 
fate the Prince would meet from enemies, cruel in 
themselves, and on whom cruelty had been so 
often exercised by the Anjou party, in dead si- 
lence. Fortbras could not help reading in the 
&^s of many he met, an expression of malig- 
nant satisfaction ; and when beyond Pozzuoli^ and 
on the hills that there rise close above the sea- 
beach, their only road, he saw a group of disaf- 
fected ■ peasants assembled, who hooted and in- 
Sttked them with their joy at what had happened, 
he congratulated himself that he had come with 
an escort, as without it the lady and the cham- 
b^lain, obnoxious from the courtpdress he wore, 
alight have been exposed to injuries more serious 
than words. 
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Before they reached the grotto of Po9ili|^, the 
hmg subterraneous road leading from Pozzuoli, 
which was not illuminated by pendent lamps as 
now, the shades of night had closed in ; and when 
they entered the grotto, where a more than Cim- 
merian darkness reigned even at noon-day, the 
hearts of all the party were sensible of a redoubled 
depression, and a feeling of awe and superstitious 
terror. The heart of the woman and the lover, 
and after such a tragical bereavement as she had 
eiq>erienced that day, might well be the most sus- 
ceptible ; and as the red torch, which one of the 
warriors had provided himself with at the vDlage 
that stands by the end of the grotto, flickered in 
the breeze, showing with grotesque light the se- 
pulchral horrors of the place, for a few yards be- 
fore and beside her, and no more ; as that night 
breeze moaned in the caves and deep cavities that 
branch off from the sides of that subterranean 
passage, and as the beat of the horses' hoofs oh 
the hollow tufo were re-echoed by those caverns 
with singular effect, it seemed to her ear as if 
she heard the mopings of evil spirits, or the lamen- 
tations of human beings in torture and death. 
Presently a distinct human voice, that the echoes 
of the cavern played with most capriciously, sound- 
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ed OQ her ear, and like the voice of her lover d3ring 
among his foes, or calling for her help. It was 
a benighted peasant returning from the city, whi* 
ther he had been to get news, and who shouted 
to the approaching cavaliers, that he might not 
be crushed by their horses in that narrow darii 
passage. 

"Whence comest thou, lout?" cried the foren 
most warrior with the t5rch,. which he lowered to 
the peasant's affrighted countenance. 

" From Naples, great Captain !" was the tinid 
and respectful reply. 

"And where are the Sicilian thieves?" cried 
Fortbras. 

" After sailing in front of the town to show they 
had taken Prince Charles and his ships, they went 
across the bay, and their galley lights are now to be 
seen opposite to Naples, between Stabia and Castel** 
lamare," hesitatingly, returned the peasant ; and he- 
was allowed to continue his way with a "buona 
notte," and a recommendation to the Madonna of 
those who, durst he have spoken his heart's wislv 
he would have recommended to a very different 
personage. 

The lady sighed to be disengaged from the 
horrid glpom and chill of the grotto ; but being 
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oUiged to go at the slowest pace^ it was yet some 
tune ere she emerged, with a feeling of compara- 
tive relief under the ancient tomb on the hill above 
the grotto's entrance, which it is a delightliil de- 
lusion to deem the tomb of Virgil. 

The travellers were now soon within the p<^ulous 
city, where the greatest agitation,, proceeding from 
a variety €£ political and personal feelings, pre- 
vailed. The comers of the great streets, the pub- 
lic squares, and the hostelries, all seemed crowded ; 
and men whispered thoughts to each other which 
it would have been dangerous to divulge to the 
partisans and soldiers of Anjou, who were patroling 
the town in evident apprehension of some popular 
revolt. Fortbras went with the captain of one of 
these parties to the palace, where the' members of 
government, and many of the barons of the king- 
dom who happened to be in the capital at this 
astounding crisis, had assembled in council; and 
the lady and the chamberlain took their* way to the 
quiet, retired suburb of Poggio Reale, where an. 
elegant small house, secluded in a grove or laby- 
rinth of acacias and orange trees, received them. 

In this retreat, which Charles, to avoid public 
remark and the eyes of his father and family, had 
chosen for his bower of love, De Beaubc, who had 
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the somewbat dulnous distinotioii of being a ccm- 
fidanty and taking care of his heart's idol during the 
not onfrequent absences of the Prince, and who 
had that morning been reluctantly induced by her 
prayers to let the disguised mistress follow to see 
the i|»ue of the pursuit, now left her, with many 
injunctions and prayers that she would remain 
quiet until intelligence were obtained and he re- 
turned to her. 

And the &ik object of all this solicitude, and of 
Chajrles's enduring affection, was, dei^ite of die 
severe but jEiecessary restrictions of society, deserv- 
ing of them. The orphan daughter of one of the 
Italian, professors, the munificence of the polished 
Manfred, had established at the university of Na- 
ples his &ther Frederic had erected, the beautiful 
Fidelia, had iittracted the admiration, and fallen into 
the hands of the Prince at so early an age that she 
was scarcely sensible of the impropriety of her 
position. She had been educated with a care 
rarely bestowed in- those ages on females, even 
of 'Toy^ birth : to. exquisite personal beauty she 
united an elegance of deportment, a gracefulness 
that displayed itself even in the most familiar acr 
tions ; she spoke music, she looked love — and the 
love that lyarmed the heart that beat beneath that 
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gentle-looking bosom, partook of the character of 
heroic virtue. This she now showed. 

Long before the grey dawn broke on a night of 
restlessness and anguish, the fair Fidelia, treading 
Up-toe not to wake the domestics, who might re- 
monstrate, or even prevent her flight, passed the 
pleasant marble hall of the elegant villa, and rush- 
ing from its pillared portico, and across the fragrant 
grove where her lute had so often delighted the 
ears of her royal lover, took a solitary path which 
led over the plain that extends, between Mount 
Vesuvius and the city of Naples, to the sea-shore. 
Early as it was, she met several peasants carrying 
fruit and vegetables to the market in the city ; and 
none of these could help gazing with surprise, and 
a sort of idle, half-unconscious interest at the hur^ 
ried steps and striking appeiarance of the young 
page, for she still wore that disguise which- was 
essential to her scheme. t 

By the shore of the bay where the sluimken 
river Sebeto pours its minute volume of water into 
the sea, she found a moored skiff, and, a few steps 
off, a fisherman's hut. The tenants of the latter 
she aroused. '^ I will give thee this purse of gold," 
said she, holding it before the but half-awake eyes 
of a grey-headed mariner ; — ** I will give thee this 
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purse of gold, an' thou wflt but carry me thither- 
to the galleys of Di Loria I" 

" A purse of gold — ^Di Loria — gaUeys," muttered 
the stupified wight. 

<<AyI a well-filled purse!" said Fidelia; and 
she poured out its contents in her pretty palm* 

The fisherman rubbed his eyes, and looked as 
though he were bewitched, but his fears checked 
his cupidity. 

** If I go thither, gentle sir," said he, ** there 
into the lion's mouth, I shall have my boat, my only 
wealth save this hut, and yonder fishing nets, 
taken by the Sicilians." 

'^ But here is gold enough," said Fidelia in^ia- 
tiently^ ** to pay for a dozen such barks as thine ! — 
take it — hide it here, and pledge thine oath to 
carry me where I bid.". 

** But, generous sir^ Di Loria may take me and 
my son prisoners with him to Sicily, and then, 
where the use of our gold ?" 

^ Let thy son stay where he is, and come thou 
alone with me ; thou canst land me there, under 
the difis of Vico, near the Sicilian fleet : with cap- 
tives such as they have, they are not likely to 
attend to such as thou and I." 

<<But on my return I may be hanged by the 

VOL. III. D 
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Angevins for practising with the enemjy** relied 
the timid old man. 

^^ O that I could manage a boat as I <an sit a 
horse I" thought Fidelia ; and then tur^mg on the 
old fisherman with eyes that, flashed with impa- 
tience and a>ming anger, she said, ^< Wilt thou, old 
coward I gain this purse of gold, or ^hall I go else- 
where ? there are many boats between this and the 
mole of Naples, and doubtless many a mariner who 
would do my bidding for half this sum I" 

" I will do it — ^I will go, father," said the fisher- 
man's son, whose spirit was not depressed by the 
caution incident to old age; but on his spedsm^ 
the affections of nature rose in the old man's heart, 
and gave him the courage he wanted. 

/<NoI not so, Nicold," said he; ^< thou ari 
young and healthy, and more. of value than li 
shouldst thou be lost, thy mother and thy sist^ 
would have none to protect them, and I shoidd die 
of grie£ Besides, thou art more likely to ^tvact. 
the attention of the Sicilians, and to excite the 
suspicions of the Angevins than I — a poor, week 
old man. Say not a word, Nicold, but put the oars 
and sail into the bark, for I will earn the gold of 
this noble youth." 

The son obeyed : the purse given to the &.ther, 
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on his solemnly vowing to do the behest of his 
passenger as far as in him lay, was remitted to his 
custody; and embarking, the grey-headed fisher- 
man and Fidelia glided firom the mouth of the little 
Sebeto into the open bay. They had scarcely lef^ 
the shore when day began its rapid dawn, and soon 
the glortoos summer sim rose between Vesuvius 
and the TiCata mountains. As its light dissipated 
the vapours and the gloom that hung on the sides 
of the mountains, and the port of Castelhunare, ^e 
saw to her horror, that the galley fleet was not 
there ; but running her eyes along the rocky coast, 
she saw it farther off, quietly at anchor near Yico. 
The oiiject that had carried Di Loria to Castella- 
mare was to release the Princess Beatrice, the 
daughter of king Manfred, and the sister of Costan- 
za, now Queen of Arragon and of Sicily, and this 
h^evmg been obtained, by the commands to the 
governor of the castle, of Prince Charles his prison- 
er^ & Loria had shifted his positicm in the night. 

A breeze never fails to accompany die sun's 
ricoftg^ this season of the year in t^ Gulf of 
Nl^es. Fidelia felt somewhat restored as it 
cooled her fevered cheek ; and the fisherman, to 
avail himself of it, spread his small triangular sail : 
the light skiff fiew like a sea-bird over the bay, 
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keeping near shore, by the roots of the volcano, 
and it passed the lovely spots where the ancient 
Herculaueum had been covered by an eruption, 
and where the modem palaces and groves of Por- 
tici had not yet risen, before the sun-rise breeze, 
which is always short, died away. 

The old man had now to labour on his oars, and 
exposed to the; full glare and heat of a svimmer suni 
without a breath of wind, without an inch of shade^ 
the; situation of Fidelia was a most painful one. 
She had tasted no food ; but a faintness now. over* 
came her, and with a faltering voice she craved a 
little water. The fisherman produced his eartheii 
bottle ; it had been scorched by the almost tropical 
heat of the sun ; the water almost parboiled, sick- 
ened on her delicate stomach, and she was about t^ 
faint, when she saw Di Loria's galleys, from whidi 
her eyes had never been for a moment detachec^ 
moving from their anchorage. This sight, and the 
alarm it created in her loving. bosom, thoroughly 
recalled her. 

<< Blessed Madonna I they are going, and we shall 
be too late ! Canst thou not row faster, old man ?" 
she exclaimed wildly. 

; <M will do my best," said the old man, ^< though 
pay anns are already tired." 
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" Talk not of fatigue I ply thine oar, ply it well I 
and in addition to the purse, I will give thee this, 
an' thou but gain the galleys ere they go I** and 
Fidelia took a m^sy gold chain from her neck. 

'<If the geJUeys niove, it is impossible that I 
should catch them in a bark like this,** said the 
fisherman ; '^ but perhaps they are not going, — not 
all going, for I see the admiral's flag motionless 
there, under the cliffs of Vico." 

But the delicious hope these words inspired in 
the breast of Fidelia was soon dispelled by th^ 
projection of her long sweep of bars, and Di Loria's 
galley followed those who had already left their 
anchorage. 

^^ Merciful God!" she exclaimed, clasping het 
hands^ " shall I lose him I lose him, and so near to 
him ! Canst not row faster, old man — ^faster, I say!*' 
and she who, on every other occasion of her life, 
had been so considerate of the comfort and welfare 
of others, would have worked the mariner to death ! 

But the old man was already exhausted: the 
perspiration dropped in large globes from his sun- 
bronzed face and breast and sinewy arms, and 
saying he must have a minute's rest, he drew his 
oars within the boat. 

<< Give me the oars whilst thou takest breathi— - 
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give me the oars I*' said Fidelia, and she took them 
and rowed, unskilfully indeed, but vigorously, until 
she was bathed in perspiration ; her delicate hands 
were blistered. The old man relieved her as soon 
as he could : as he rowed, however, he observed 
that the galleys did not appear to be shaping their 
course out of the gulf, and presently remarked joy- 
fully to Fidelia, that they were coming to, off the 
town of Sorrento. 

** A blessing on thee for those words of coro^^rt I*' 
she exclaimed ; and then dropping on her knees in 
the boat, and raising her hands to Heaven, she 
prayed most fervently that Di Loria might linger 
yet awhile imtil she reached Sorrento; but at 
every motion of the galleys her fear returned. 

The Sicilian, however, did linger there, until, 
creeping timidly under the cliffs that rise per^ 
pendicularly on this side of the bay, and almost 
expiring with fatigue, the old mariner landed her 
at the shallow cove which forms the port of Sor- 
rento. She was most fortunate too, in the moment 
of her arrival ; for, as she landed, a procession of 
Sorrentines was descending the steep stairs wbich 
lead through a most picturesque ravine, ftom the 
town to the shore ; and these worthy individuals, 
the tnagnates of the place, alarmed at the visit of 
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Di Loria, were bent on a propitiatory visit to that 
dreaded admiraTs galley. With little difficulty she 
obtmned permission from the honourable deputa- 
tion to accompany them in their boat ; and with a 
fair display of J&uit and Eowers, not intended for 
die captive prince^ Fidelia and the S<HTentines 
ascended the side of the Sicilian victor. 

The eye of the impassioned lover sought on die 
crowded deck, and found at once> with a gush of 
rapture that had well nigh extaided her lifeless 
upon it, the person of Prince Charles I But the 
eyes of the deputies, in their seard^ of Di Loria, 
were less ready and less correct ; for» seeing the 
prince in splendid armour, surrounded by his proud 
barons, and concluding that the finest and most 
honoured person there must be the admiral, they 
took Charles for Di Loria, and addressed to the 
son of their king the speech they had studied and 
ff epared for his greatest enemy. 
> All kneeling at the feet of the Prince, the orator 
ef the municipal deputation, after having cleared 
his voice with a sonorous hem I thus delivered 
himself: — 

^ Messer the Admiral, deign, on the part of 
thy town of Sorrento, to accept this fruit and 
A^wers,: and these fine palombole figs,"— and take 
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these twa hundred agostari of gold for hose money ; 
and may it please God, that as thou hast taken the 
son, so may'st thou take the father; and be it 
graciously known to thee^ that we Sorrentines were 
the first to rim away in the fight"* 

The laughable effect of this mistake was irresisti- 
ble; and even the Prince, spite of his calamities and 
th^ menacing aspect of the future, joined the laugh, 
and turning to Di Loria, who stood by in simple 
seaman-like attire, exclaimed, still laughing,-^ 

<< Per Dio I Messer Di Loria, and these are very 
faithful subjects to my lord the king I" 

It was beyond even Neapolitan impudence ta 
face out an affair like this ; and so the Ambassador 
and his kneeling companions arose and hastily 
retired, amidst the shouts and laughter of all oix 
board, wondering however, as they went, how so 
great and potent a signior as Di Loria should wear 
so shabby a jerkin. 

The laugh of the Prince, however, could not end 
otherwise than in sad reflection, and he had begun 

* THe words of the chronicler, besides being quaint and 
characteristic, are an early and curious specimen of the Pu- 
l^ete or Neapolitan dialect. <' Dicendo : Messer V Ammira- 
glio, come ti piace, da parte del oomune tuo di Sorrieatp 
scipati queste palombole, e prendi agostari per taglio di calze, 
e ]nasesse a Dio, com' hai preso lo figliuolo, avesse lo patre ; e 
foosmoti siiappere che fume 11 primi, che voltammo !'* 
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to muse oh the fickleness of subjects^ the probidide 
fiuthlessness of friends, now that a doud was on' his 
fortunes,' when turning round he saw a faithful, fond 
eye beaming on his — and he knew his Fidelia, in 
spite of her disguise, at a glance. 

^< What, my true one I" said he, as, insensible to 
the remarks and surprise he thus excited, he rushed 
to where she stood, and took her sun«bumt, Uis* 
tered hand in his; — '^whatl art thou here? but 
how and wherefore ?" 

" Tp follow my Prince to the dungeon or the 
graver replied the devoted girl; ^but speak to 
those who would know my business here, or force 
me. from thee, whom I cannot leave and live I" : ' 

Charles whispered a few words in her ear^ and 
then going to Di Loria, requested that he would 
not deprive him of the society of so faithful a page* 
Tlie Admiral was courteous to his royal captive, and 
gave the permission he asked, without caring for 
the words of one of his officers, ^o said to him-— 
** It is no page, but, some love-mate !" 

Prince Charles then retired with Fidelia into the 
cabin of the galley, and there, after having related 
her adventures since they parted, and wept with 
joy on his bosom, she partook of those refreshments 
she so much needed. 

About an hour before noon, when another pe- 
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riddicaT wind began to blow^ Di Loria's galleys 
sailed from Sorrento and the Bay of Naples, to 
carry their pris(mers and prizes to Messina. But 
-it was not until the fourth day of their smimier 
voyage, when winds were scarce and brief, that the 
Prince and his companion, who was ever at his side, 
entered the ri^id, narrow, and beautiM ^hlumel 
that s^mrates Sicily from Calabria, and saw ike 
#eet come to anchor in Messina's eommodiotis 
port. 

Nothing could surpass the joy or the applause 
'widi which the victorious £H Loria was received by 
the Messinese, who, already warned of his brilliant 
successes over their detested enemy by one of his 
light courier-barks, had prepared for him a tri- 
umphal entry, and had been for some hours, and 
almost to a man, gathered on the marine wdls to 
watch his approach. 

Before the galleys came to anchor, they were 
surrounded by speronari and other boats, filled with 
admiring and impatient friends: as they entered 
the port, the air was rent with the acclamations of 
" Viva Di Loria 1*' and now, as he set foot on shore, 
followed by his royal and noble captives, the whole 
^population of the town, m^Q, women, and children 
—the bed-ridden, who could scarcely dn^ them- 
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selres along on the support of firiendlj arma; and 
in&ntSy who cned in alann at the aBtounding shouts 
of joy and triumphy crowded <m his path, which 
was strewed with laurel and with flowers^ and h^e 
BBd there crossed by triumphal arches. But hatred 
against the Angevins was as de^ a feeling in the 
breasts of the Mesmese, as admiiratimi ei Di Loria. 
After the massacre <tf the PalermitaA^Teqpers, Mes- 
sina, the second city on the island, and which had 
acted against the French with as much vigour* and, 
be it said, with as much barbarity as the capital, 
had a perilous siege to sustain from the avenging 
but unsuocessfiil Charles of Ai^u ; and the akurm 
and the miseries they suffered, whcai even their 
womehf with dishevdled hanr, were obliged to the 
hard labour of carrying stones and mortar, -to 
strengthen the walls of the town * against the ap- 

. * <^ Oode si fees una cangond, che dine : 
Deh oom' eg}! h gran pietate 
Belle donne di Messina 
Teggiendo iscapij^ate 
Portando ptetre e cakina— 
JB qi^ta canzond si fece per quests eagione ( 

)." 
t{ these lines were written at the time, as the chronicler 

■ostnt to state, they are among ths earliest speetmens extant 

4Mr Italian poetry. 
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proftch of the Angevins; and the thomand 
and heartlMiniiiigs they had feh were fiesh m the 
memory of all, as well as the long acoomit of bloody- 
deeds Prince Charles' £ither had perpetrated on diet 
unfortunate SuabianSy a member of which fiunily 
was now their queen* Eyes Rowing with ragie, and 
DO eyes can bett^ eiqpress the vident paasioos ai 
man's nature than those <^ the Sicilians» were cast 
on the Pnncey and the knights his feUow-priaonefs; 
nor was it without di£Sculty that Di I^oria ssved 
them from the excesses of popular fury. In several 
iastancesy the cries of ^ Death to the French! Lei 
us deal with this Carlotto * and his crew, as when, 
the bells nmg vespers at Palermo I** were raised^ 
and echoed by thousands of infuriate voices— and 
QBce the anxious Fidelia saw a dagger's point widiin 
a yard of the breast of her royal lover, by whose 
side she walked. But before the scream on her 
lips escaped her, and ere she could throw herself 
between the Prince and the wei^n, one of the 
Sicilian captains struck it from the hands of a fima- 
tic partisan of the bouse of Suabia, who was secured, 
and prevented from giving further molestation. . 
But besides the loud and deep curses (^ hatred 

* A oontemptuoas dimhmtive of Carlo, freqaently applied 
to Charles of Abjou and his son. 
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8nd revenge, the cries of triumph^ the taimt of ¥d-» 
gar men, the humiliated Prince had another bittcRf 
pang to experience^ when, at the order of the Mes^ 
sinese magnates, he was separated from his fuithfvA 
knights, the companions of hia misfortmies,' and^ut 
up m the strong Castle of Mattagriffone, whHst they 
were tsonvejaed to another and a worse |^ce of im-^ 
^isonwent within the city. Almost, indeed, /had 
he lost sad) comfbrts as he could yet find in the 
company of the page, and she all her heroic sacri- 
fices^ for the Messinese were about to send th^ 
pale and heart-breaking Fidelia away with the re0l 
of his soitOy when Di Loria begged the Prince might 
be aliowedthe services of one youthful and not 
formidable attendant. 

The old Castle of Matt^ffone, within whoMf 
gloomy waBs the Prince and the page were'DdW 
immured *< con buone guardie,"* stood on die de>- 
dhriti^ of a fair green hill behind Messina, and the 
lovely views from the grated windows of its cells, ot 
the freely flowing strait, the olive woods, the oraaf^ 
groves, the white walls of Reggio, the rocks of oM 
ScyUa, and the vine covered hills and the towering 
mountains of Calabria, though they might for mo- 
ments soothe, generally increased . their irritated 

* Muratori, Annali, ann. 1284. 
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sense of dosaieM and confinement. The gentle>affec- 
tionate, untiring ministry of Fidelia, would, however, 
8t times abstract the Prince from his mental suffer- 
ings and the harrowing contemplation of the future ; 
and she, as she busied herself in attendance g» him, 
and forced a gaiety and a hopefulness into her heart 
to lighten his, would at times become insensible to 
their wretched condition, and the perils that en- 
vironed them, and be for minutes-^or boi^rs, in- 
deed, happy. 

Often as his brain was racked with the thoughts 
of his own imprudence, that had ruined his fortunes 
-m-the fortunes of his noblest and best friendfl|» and 
entailed perhaps the loss of a kingdom; as hie re- 
flected on what would be the rage of his fjither 
whom he Imd so disobeyed, and as his heart sunk in 
utter despondence, Fidelia would gently lead him 
to the lattice of his prison, and pointing out the 
ravishing spectacle of sea, and land, and gay blue 
heaven, would recall to him the existence of that 
Being, whose ways, inexplicable as they sometimes 
$re, are the ways of mercy. At other time^ she 
would cheer the dreariness ai the place, and his 
heart, with music and song; and words like the 
following would declare at least the vivacity of her 
feelings : — 
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How frw, how fiM tlie atft-lovl ipraiidt kU wings f 
Uow gaily miIi he by this cstftle wall ! 
And oh ! how Uithe the sable amtIs* sings 
His song of fireedom on yon poplar tall I 

How freely flows glad oeean in his strait, t 
Olandng in sun-light — rolling rapidly : 
How freely blows the morning hreese elate. 
Each zephyr hymning notes of liberty ! 

And oh ! those elonds across the firae htm sky. 
How flit they onward, silvery and fleet ! 
And oh, how freely rise those mountains high. 
Heaven at their summit, ocean at their feet ! 

There 's freedom in the air the sea the earth ! 
All Nature shares it, and the meanest hind : 
But thou, my Prince, — my love of royal birth, 
Art in a dungeon's gloomy walls confined ! 

ThoA who mled'st provinces*-nay, kingdoms wide. 
Art pent and cabin*d in a narrow oell,^ 
Theknighto and dames that gathered by thy side, 
AH, all are gone, but I am with thee still. 

I still am with thee, nor my fate wonld give 
For all thy soul-felt charms, dear Liberty ! 
My only object, thought, hope, wish, to live 
With him I love, with him.at last to die. 



The b]ack4iird. f The Faro^ or Straits of Messina. 
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Ay I sail away, tboa saucy, thouglitleM bird I 
I would not follow thee, thou^ thou art bent ' 
On to the matchleis vale where beauty stirr'd 
The heart of Dis,* and she on flowers intent. 

Herself the fairest flower, young Proserpine 

Felt the God's scorching sighs, and sulphurous breath- 

And as she fainted in his car su^ne, 

Let all her gathered flow'rets fall beneath. 

Ay ! sail away ! I enyy not thy flight, 
Although untiringly thy wing it waves 
O'er Sicily, the sunny and the bright, 
To Afric's sea, from where Charybdis raves. 

No ! though at noon thou stay'st to cool thy beak 
In Arethusa*s fountain of old fame ; 
Or upward bearing in thy venturous freak. 
Thou wing*8t thy way o'er ^Etna's towering flame. 

Or downward swooping hoverest awhile 
By Agrigentum's plain and lone abodes, 
Where yet in ruin-f frown (a wonderous pile !) 
The God-like temples, men built to their gods. 



Proserpine, gathering flowers, 



Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered. 

O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted, thou lett^st fall 
From Dis* waggon, 
t Of the magnificent temples of Agrigentum, one dedicated 
to Concord is almost entire. Like so many other ancient 
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No ! thoagh th<m streak'st thy plumage Wdtt the oom 
That waves where Ceres* capital once stood,* 
Where, of a goddess, first that art was bom 
That gives to man a sweet and bloodless food. 

And though thou seek'st at last, when daylight dosety 
Some quiet nook in that sequesterM vale 
Where Ads loved, amidst a flush g£ roses, 
His Galatea, — passionate and pale. 

I would not follow thee ! nor hither hie 
So far as yon near hill and myrtle brake. 
Where at the noon of night lueeiole -f fly, 
And nightingales their songs g£ sorrow wake. 

I would not cross these iron doors or bars,— 
I could not breathe in other air than this. 
Where beam (my cynosure) my Prince's stars. 
For still his eyes to me are stars of Miss ! 

When life itsturmoil and its race hath ran. 
And death returns us whence we drew our birth. 
The prince— the potentate— Jike lowliest down. 
Can claim no more than one brief span of earth. 



edifices, it owes its admirable preservation to the drcumstance 
of its having been converted into a Christian church. 

* Castro Giovanni, now a romantic little town, is supposed 
to be the capital of the kingdom of Ceres ! 

f The fire-fiies that abound in Sidly and the South of 
Italy, and are infinitely more poetical than our gbwwormi; 
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Bat l<^whi]st yet life reveb in my veins, . 
Am e*en contented with a briefer space ; 
Nor ask, of all earth's mountains, valleys, plains, 
A wider circle than my love's embrace. 

In this manner the wearying, anxious days wore 
on; but the external news that was allowed to 
penetrate the Prince's confinement, was not of a 
nature to soothe or revive him. The very day 
afler Charles' signal defeat, his obdurate father, 
the king, arrived at Gaeta, whence, had he been a 
little sooner, he might almost have witnessed the 
fight; and he brought with him fifty-five armed 
gallies, besides other vessels, that, had the. Prince's 
imprudence not lost the rest of his fleets, might 
have given the naval preponderance for the present 
to the Angevins. When the King learned his son's 
disobedience and defeat, he was afflicted and en- 
raged to the utmost, and exclaimed in the excess 
of paternal indignation, << O that he were dead I 
since he broke my commands I"* but being inform- 
ed of the little faith of his subjects of the kingdom, 
and ' particularly of the population of his capital, 
who were already running about with the factious 

* '^ Or foss* egli morto, dapoiche falli nostro comanda- 
mento.*' 
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cries of '^ Death to King Charlesy and long life to 
Ruggiero di Loria I'* he turned the fires of his wrath 
against them. He arrived with terror and dismay 
in his van, and from his proud galley off the port of 
Naples, he declared his dire intention of never 
landing at the fiuthless city, until he had reduced 
it to ashes. Many of the noUes with him were 
as incensed and ruthless as he, but some milder 
spirits pleaded for the beautiful victim. 

^* "lis in vain ye plead for the false harlot I" cried 
Charles of Anjou, whose iron nature had not been 
softened by years : ^ beautiful as she is, I will 
destroy her, though I may afterwards moan ' over 
her, like the avenging husband over the lovely 
lifeless body of her who has betrayed him I Yes I 
the flames shall embrace the false one, from the 
bay's edge to the hill of St £hno I" 

At this dread moment, when measures were con- 
certing to execute the irate monarch's will, the 
minister of a Spiritual power, which ever ought to 
advocate the cause of mercy — the Pope's legate, 
Gherardo da Parma, — with sundry Neapolitan barons 
whose attachment had never been subject to sus- 
picion, went off to the royal galley, aiid at their 
long instances and earnest prayers the doom of the 
city was revoked. But still, like a more modem 
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sovereign,* whose sex ought to have rendered her 
less vindictive, Charles would not land until a holo- 
caust had heen sacrificed to his vengeance. When 
one hundred and fifly of the Neapolitans had heen 
put to death he pardoned the rest I 

As soon as the feelings of nature, and the coii- 
siderations of rational policy, surmounted the in- 
dignation of the disoheyed, indignant father, King 
Charles endeavoured, through the medium of the 
Roman church, to recover his captive son. To this 
desired end, two Cardinal legates were despatched 
by the Pope to Sicily, where they were to labour 
besides for the general restoration of peace. But 
the Sicilians were implacable enemies ; the advan- 
tages of the war were all on their side ; and though 
they amused the legates with words and confer- 
ences, they had no inclination to treat with the 
Angevins, or give up their prisoner, the heir to the 
crowns of Charles of Anjou. 

Whilst these semblances of negociation were 
pending, the heart of the royal captive alternated 
between hope and despondency ; but he was crush- 

* Caroline of Austria^ who is universally accused of the 
dreadful cruelties and executions committed at Naples at the 
contra-revolution of 1799. See the admirable history of those 
events by V. Cocco. 
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ed with the dead weight of despair, when he learn- 
ed that the legates had withdrawn in disgust from 
their unprofitable labours, launching as they went 
from the shores of Sicily a general excommunica- 
tion against the island ; and, a few days after, that 
his father had died, more of chagrin and grief and 
disappointment, than of age or sickness, at the 
Apulian city of Foggia. What was now to become 
of the rich and lovely kingdom to which he suc- 
ceeded? — ^what was to become of himself? 

The people of Messina were disposed to give a 
hasty and a fatal answer to the latter query. Their 
fiery natures were roused to fury by the sentence 
of excommunication ; and when they learned, at this 
crisis of their feelings, that their old enemy, Charles 
of Anjou, had trod the dusky path of death, they 
resolved that his partisans in their power, and his 
son too, should follow him. 

It was the dead of night ; and the gentle Fidelia 
was watching over the pale, worn features of her 
lover, who, after long restlessness, had at length 
fallen asleep. Her delicate hand shaded a lamp^ 
that its rays might not disturb the unfortunate 
Prince, to whom sleep was the greatest blessing 
within his power ; her eyes were fixed on his fea- 
tures, which were frequently agitated as though by 
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troublous dreams ; and as she gazed, comparing the 
present with the past, and turning with horror 
from the contemplation of the threatening future, 
the tears she restrained or concealed when he was 
awake to see them, flowed in torrents. The still- 
ness of the season and the place was so perfect, 
that the Prince's breathing, the rippling of the sea 
in its bold deep channel of the Faro, were distinctly 
heard in the cell, which was vast and gloomy, being 
only lighted by the lamp in her hand, and a smaller 
cresset that hung at the feet of a huge crucifix, whose 
blooded, writhed figure it partially displayed with 
horrid effect. Of a sudden, a murmur, atid a noise 
of rushing footsteps, was heard from the town 
beneath the castle, and then a roar of voices rose 
from within the walls of Messina, which had been 
reposing in the broad moonlight, as tranquil as the 
slumbering infant on its mother's breast. 

« Ah I what sounds are those ?" cried the Prince, 
awaking from his short sleep ; ** proves my dream 
true, and come they here to murder me ?" 

He rose, and with the now trembling companion 
of his captivity, rushed to the narrow casement of 
his cell. The sounds that had increased in inten- 
sity were here partially reduced to distinct words, 
and Charles and Fidelia heard the Messinese ex- 
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claiming ** To the prison I to the prison I and let u» 
slay with our own hands those French villains our- 
laws and governors will not punish for us I To the 
priscm I to the Fraoich prison 1"* 

The horrid place of captivity of the French 
knights and the barons, the companions of Charles 
in his defeat by Di Loria, was not visible from the 
Prince's prison ; but the noise of attack and the 
most dreadful shouts were presently heard in the 
dir^tion of the fated building where tiie unfoTi* 
tunate nobles, roused from their sle^, defended 
themselves with the- resoluteness of desperatibn. 

Harrowed by feelings and apprehensions too 
dreadful to describe, — ^trembling, breathless, diey 
listened to the still deepening rumour; and after 
more than half an hour of this agonizing imcertain- 
ty^ — a half hour that had been vainly employed by 
their infuriated, bloody enemies, to subdue the 
noble prisoners — they heard the Messinese shouting, 
*^ Fire I fire I let us set fire to the old prison and 
bum them in its flames I'' Their hearts sickened ; 
but, though the shouts were continued, minute 
after minute, perhi^s a quarter of an hour passed 

* /^ E oorsono alia prigione dove erano i Franceschi, per 
ucddergli, ed egli difendendosi, misono fuooo nella prigione, 
e a grande doloregli fedono morire." 
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and there were no signs of the horrid incendiarism 
— could they not effect their purpose ? had they 
relented of it ? 

Alas ! no. Their sense of gmell was presently 
invaded by a pungent, smouldering odour ; a light 
fleecy wreath of smoke, that gradually darkened 
and enlarged itself, was , carried by the night sdr 
past the old castle of Mattagriffone, and in a few 
more seconds the reflection of a towering flame, 
9ad innumerable small falling sparks of Are, struck 
their horror-fixed eyes. The sparks fell thicker 
and thicker ; the reflection of the flames extended 
and brightened, until the pale face of the moon, 
and the twinkling stars, and the blue heavens, 
were reddened with its hellish blush. The sharp 
crackling of consuming timber and glowing stone, 
the hiss and the roar of raging fire, mingled with 
the shouts of thousands of furious voices ; and then 
there came the shrieks of torture and despair, of 
those who were perishing by the most horrible of 
deaths ; and then the cries of demoniacal triumph ; 
and then a &iling of the reflection, a cessation 6f 
the flitting sparks ; and a silence, that told the 
Prince and Fidelia the atrocity was completed. 

" Oh I iny friends I my true and loving ones I 
my bold Renaud I my generous Cerral my devoted 
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Breima>— all my truest and dearest I is it to a fate 
like this, my folly hath conducted ye I" exclaimed 
Charles, scarcely prevented by the aghast and 
shuddering Fidelia from beating his head against 
the iron bars of his cell window, and utterly un- 
conscious for the moment of the cries the Messi- 
nese were now raising of << To Mattagriffo^e I to 
the Castle (^ Mattagriffone, where we will do the 
like to the Prince I'* 

As the devoted Fidelia was holding the hands of 
her lover, and saying what words she could, the 
noise drew nearer and nearer, and presently the 
roar of maddened voices seemed to rise immediate- 
ly from the front of the old fortress, which was in 
the opposite direction to their cell, and could not be 
seen thence. ^< Death to the Prince I death to the 
son of Charles of Anjou I" was still the cry ; and 
anon Fidelia heard the clashing of swords, and a 
rush and a shock that shook the whole edifice. 

** They come I" she muttered in an awful tone, 
and with lips as pale as her white forehead ; *< they 
come*— my Prince, my love, must die I but the same 
blow shall kill us both I'' and she twined her arms 
round his body, as though she would incorporate^ 
or infuse herself, into that dear being, and be as 
she was in heart, but one in form with him. 

VOL. III. E 
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Prince Charles had the courage of the nation 
and the race from which he sprang ; but qiielled 
by calamity, depressed by captivity, harrowed to 
the soul's deepest depth by the fate of his follow- 
ers, pent in in that dark cell, with not so much- as 
a dagger in his girdle, with a lovely delicate wp-^ 
man on his bosom, running his perils with him,' 
with the utter impossibility of flight or resistance, 
with the soimds of death every minute growing 
nearer and nearer, and louder and louder ; — it was 
not in human nature to bear all this and passively 
await the approaches of such a death without 
trembling* And Charles did tremble, and at 
length fell on the floor of his cell, with Fidelia still 
clinging to him like a part of himself. 

It was not for either of these to fix the length 
of the horrid time of suspense that passed ; but 
it was not more than a quarter of an hour when 
the roar of voices ceased, or waxed fainter, and 
the revengeful host that had gathered round Matta- 
griflbne, deterred at once by the strength of the 
fortress, the arrival of some regular troops, and 
the representations of some of Queen Costanza*s 
minist^s, withdrew from the spot and left tlie 
Prince in safety, at least for the present. /Die 
sufferers f€»se from the stone floor: Fidelia only 
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to her knees, on which she poured forth a prayer, 
and a thanksgiving to Heaven for the unh(^d-for 
preservation; but Charles went to breathe at his 
cell-window. 

Day was now dawning on that night of anguish 
and horror; the light of the rapidly coming sun 
was chasing away the moon and her attendant 
stars; the mountains of Calabria rose from their 
light mantle of shadow and vapour, like giants 
unrobing themselves ; the walls of Eeggio and the 
Castle of old Scylla smiled in the eye of m(»*n- 
ing; the vineyards waved their green tendrils^ 
the golden fruit began to glow from the groves 
on the hills; the sea swept rapidly and gaily^ 
but tranquilly, throu^ the straits; the birds al^* 
rea% sang in the myrtle brakes on the Messina 
side of the Faro, and close to the gloomy walls 
of Mattagriffone, and silence reigned in the pc^u« 
lous city at hand. There was nothing to tell of 
all that had been done, and all that had been 
suffered, save a fast dissipating wreath of smoke 
that hung near the scene of the night's atrocious 
tragedy. When the Prince threw himself on his 
couch and slept, and woke afrer awhile, all thaft 
had passed seemed but one of those fearful dreams, 
to whose visitations he had long been familiar, iHnd 

£ 2 
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the tranquil sight of external objects he again took 
from his casement tended to confirm that such, 
and no more, was the case. 

But though the Prince was thus spared from the 
ebullitions of popular rage and Sicilian ferocity, 
it was not intended, or it was not possible to pre- 
vent ulterior measures against him, so deep-seated 
was the hatred and revenge of the whole island. 
After mature deliberation it was agreed to appoint 
a court, which, in appearance at least, should juridi- 
cally try the royal captive ; and to form this court, 
a Sindaco to act as delegate was named by Pa- 
lermo, Catania, Syracuse, and every other town 
and important terra or district of Sicily. These 
ministers of national animosity met, and after brief 
discussion accorded with one voice, which was 
that of the whole island, in a sentence of death 
against Prince Charles, and that in revenge for 
the deaths of Manfred and Corradino, his head 
should be cut o£P, even as his father had cut off 
the head of the latter young and innocent Prince. 

It was not many days after the night whose 
horrors we have described, that Prince Charles 
was warned by the governor of the Castle of Matta- 
griffone that he must receive a deputation of the 
Sicilian nation. ^Let them come and insult my 
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fallen fortunes I** said the almost heart-broken 
prince or king: <<I cannot choose^ and have not 
the means of making a royal preparation for their 
reception." 

" Still receive them as a Prince I" said the afFec» 
tionate but high-minded Fidelia ; and before the 
governor returned, ushering in the Sindachi of the 
island, she placed a stool for Charles to sit upon^ 
covered his shoulders with a royal mantle of violet, 
embroidered with lilies of gold,* and took her post, 
reverentially as it were, at his left hand. 

As these men, who had passed a sentence of 
blood, approached . the royal captive, they showed 
com^tenances that denoted they were fully equal 
to the execution of their sentehce. Fidelia, who 
had been as yet in happy ignorance of her lover's 
ddom, shuddered as she looked at them, and knew 
their message could but be an evil one. Their 
robes were close and black; their hats, that no 
courtesy bade them remove, were high-crowned 
and broad-brimmed, and shaded their dark bearded 
faces, that were otherwise imperfectly seen by 

* The surcoats and mantles of the royal family- of Naples 
Wer6 azure or violet, embroidered with lilies of gold, which 
m the dresses worn On occasions of peculiar magni6oenoe 
were edged or seeded with pearls,^ each fleur-de-lis being 
surmounted with the label Gules of the Angevine race. 
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the insufficient light that struggled through the 
narrow casement into the gloomy cell ; their dark 
fiery eyes gazed on the Prince, as tigers on the 
victims that cannot escape them, and the voice 
of the president, who read the awful sentence of 
death, and the voices of the rest, who echoed its 
most striking and most dreadful passages, had 
worse than the raven's hoarseness. 
.. "I could die," muttered the Prince: "I could 
fkce death, but not thus I" and then overcome by 
the weaknesses of nature, he wildly exclaimed, 
" But is there no mercy ? — ^no mercy to extend to 
a defenceless captive !" 

" Ay I such mercy as thou — as thine have blest 
their foes with, — such mercy as thy accursed father, 
whose soul is in hell, showed to our gallant Man- 
fred, — such mercy as Charles of Anjou vouchsafed 
the gentle Corradino, when the youth's innocent 
head was lopped off and fell by the brook that 
washes the market-place of Naples ! But ere that 
royal head, there fell a glove to the ground, trans- 
mitting to others the sacred duty of revenge, and our 
King Peter of Arragon has taken that glove, and by 
it thou shalt die, and on the scaffold like the young 
Suabian I*' replied the ferocious Sindachi, who enjoy- 
ed as they spoke the abasement of their enemy. 
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But that abasement was only momentary : — re- 
coYering the nobleness of his nature, the Prince 
said haughtily, and pointing to the door of his 
ceil, ^^ Be it then so I and on your heads the guilt 
of my bloody innocent of the deeds you repeat I 
There I leave me then, that I may yet have time 
ere I die to petition Heaven for that mercy man 
refuses me I" 

The Sindachi, with the governor of Mattagrif- 
fone, retired ; the Prince, without moving from his 
seat, but following them with his eyes, until the 
cell-door closed between them, then rose, say- 
ing with a cafan voice, '^ Come, my Fidelia I and 
let us pray I" But the maiden had for some time 
been senseless to all that was passing there, having 
fiunted as the voice of the Sindaco dwelt with 
horrid emphasis on the concluding words of the 
death-warrant. 

When she recovered from her long and death- 
Hke trance, and found herself in the arms of her 
lover, whom his own inevitable and fast approach- 
ing doom could not render insensible to such in- 
tense love ;— -and when she saw his sunken cheek, 
and fixed leaden eye, and felt his hand icy cold 
upon her*s, as though the influences of death were 
already upon him, she shuddered and wept, and 
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wefl nigh frinted again. But die laffied lieripirita 
as the Prince said in a tone of Toioe awfiil, and 
■tteriy mJSke sbj die bad ever befim heard Ibom 
him : '^Fiddia, it is meet I pi ep ar e mjadf ftr a 
deadi whidiis so soon to dose a life not kn^ but 
dnfid I Do not unman me widi dij tears ! Hie 
s^ght of diem and di j beantj wididraw me evm 
now from the oontonpiation of immortalitj P 

The devoted girl soon reco ve re d a heroine's 
Stra^th of nnnd, and the sentiments of mingled 
aibctionand rdigimi diat noir animated her mi^it 
htre pleaded before die throne of grace, in fimmr 
of a life infimteij more sinful or irr^nlar than her's 
ted been. ** Mj Prince,* said die after a panse^ 
*' surd J thine enemies, crud though thej be, will 
not denj thee the consdatkiDs of religion, and the* 
spiritnd aid of a priest or numk P 

^ I bad not diougfat to ask them anodier finroor 
or mercj; but I wOl petition for as mudi as thi»-~ 
fbr a holy man who may hear my confession and 
give me absolution ere I ascend the scaflRdd," said 
the Prince ; and going to the door of the cell, he 
beat upon it, until the noise attracted one of die 
governor's attendants. 

The man carried the Prince's message to his 
master, and soon after returned with an old mtts 
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ia the simple and picturesque attire of 'a IVaio* 
ciscaii poonk. ■. 

Whilst the Franciscan was engaged in his holy 
c^Sce, and shrived her royal lover in one dark 
opmer of the cell, Fidelia remained in silent pray^ 
in another: and when confession and ahsohiti^ 
were over, they all three knelt together and joinJe4 
in one fervent supplication. Nothing could h^ 
more impressive than the group.- The lattice* 
Hgfat) strong where it fell on them now in the 
middle .of the room, but contrasted by deep sha»> 
dows that occupied the rest of the gloomy se<« 
pulchral-looking apartment, displayed the piopa 
countenance, the venerable beard,* the shaven hei^ 
of the monk, and the broad dark folds of his ample 
dcapery; reposed on the pallid but handsome fea? 
tures of the Prince, who still wore the splendi4. 
garb of royalty, and with still more effect on the 
exquisite, the truly feminine &ce of the young 
Fjdelia, and her graceful form in the graceful dre$>^ 
of a page. Though devotion was the feeling that 
gave expression to the countenances of all thre^ 
that expression was different in each* In the fac^ 
of Fidelia a tinge of ^ earthly love-— earthly, but so 
pure and intense as to be almost divine ; and die 
hig^ determination and unchangeable resplve of chm|[ 

E 5 
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about to devote herself to ma]^3rrdom9 lUid to vo* 
Imitary death, were mingled with the rapt look 
■cf religion. 

y When the monk departed, the Prince^ who had 
Mule his peace with Heaven, could not avoid being 
again recalled to earth, as he caught this vivid 
expression, which still animated the pale and beau- 
tiful countenance of his too dear companion; and 
ht said, for the first time weeping, ^' Oh^ mj Ei* 
•ddial for what fate art thou reserved? What 
-will they do with thee when I am no more I" 

^She gasped a moment for breath, and then said 
in a voice that, though nearly a whisper, was to 
'doncentrated, so deep and penetrating, that it 
might almost have been heard through the thick 
walls of the prison. " When I reached thee. Prince, 
4m board of Di Loria's galley, after such laboiK 
as only love for thee could have given me strength 
to endure, I said it was to follow thee to the dun- 
jgeon or the grave, and I will die when thou doit. 



Ofw." 



" Fidelia, my love I" interrupted the Prince, 
grasping her attenuated hand with his, and looking 
in her eyes, that glowed with a fixity of purpose,-— 
<* Fidelia, we have sinned together, but we have 
prayed together, and sought with mingling voices 
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a TeednciHation with o&hded Hear^n ; th<» da aot 
risk its wrath and preclude the podftibttity'aC/^iir 
meeting in love and happiness in a bett^ world 
than this I — ^mine enemie^i barbarous, ias they are^ 
will not execute thee, and there is none df (xo4*s 
canons so severe as that against. self-destructicmJ'* 

<^ And is it only, thinkest thou* the aide's !edg!P» 
or the dagg^s point, or the poisoned bowl, that 
can loll ? — is there no such thing as a bilking 
heart?'' She laid her hand upon her < stricken 
bosom, and continued: ^<Wby, I feel even now 
-^-but I would not die while thou livest 1 — that I 
could lay myself down on that couch and die o£ 
a grief whose wound is surer than that of the 
sword I" 

. ^Hdelia! still my own Fidelia I" exclaimed the 
Prince, clasping her in his arms, and weeping on 
lier neck* But she wept not as she said : << I can- 
not see it done. No I no I but when the blow o( 
the axe strikes on mine ear» that will kill me I my 
soul will take its flight with thine, and thy foes 
may lay our bodies together I" 

In discourse like this, or in prayers, the captives 
passed the rest of the day and pm't of the night. 
But in the middle of that fatal, horrid night, which 
was to be his last, the Prince fell into a sound 
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d^/diftt was not even disturbed by the noise of 
the workmen in the court-yard of the castle^ busied 
ih erecting th^ scaffold for his execution— those 
s^ttnds only interrupted the awful composure of lus 
companion! 

The dawn— -the Ught of day, cheerful as though it 
Summoned to a marriage festii^^-Hglanoedthroi^b 
the lattice on his couch, but the Prince awoke 
liixift; and the morning was considerably adyanced^ 
aftd Fidelia expected at every moment the dread 
Mmmms^— the last — ere he opened his eyes> and 
sighed, ** Would that it were over I Are they not 
cbming yet ?" 

" Ay, they come I they come I" cried Fidelia^ 
who was at the moment listening at the cell doc^, 
Which she now left and rushed to fold her awakencfd 
Idver for the last time in her fond arms. 

Hie noise of a heavy, opening door echoed along 
the rorridor that ran by the cell ; and presently the 
heavy tread of many feet, and the sounds of voicea» 
were heard drawing nearer and nearer ; the clank- 
ing chain that secured the cell fell with a horrid 
sound ; the door was about to revolve on its hinges 
to open — to death I She pressed the Prince closer 
—convulsively in her arms— her lips, colder than 
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it^ ^ghied tJiemselves to his ;r-*-di« door opened, mA 
men entered the cell. .. >« 

• 'V. 

The haggard eyes of the Prince were aatonisbedr 
bjr the apparition of a knight in armoury whom ]j|^ 
recognised, as he drew nearer, as one of Di Lori^^ 
#flfiMorfr who had behaved ooitirteoufily tp hii]»^on 
hoatd the Sicilian gaUey. > , ..^.^ 

^ << I thank my enemies for thi« I" . said, h^ 9A* 
dressing the knight, <<I would, surrender to nonfi 
Imr a cavalier, when . sinkii^ in the,Gulf,of Niplf^iii 
adfd 'twere an additional pang to be led to d^aUi.b}^ 
yiose Tulgar burghers — ^the .Sindachi^. who— " ,, i .. p 

** Prince Charles I" hastily interrupted the knigbti 
** I never would have accepted such an <^ce I it is 
not to lead thee to the scaffold that I am here, ];ii|t 
to inform thee that thy life is spared I" - . . ,^ 

'' Spared r muttered Fidelia, who still held th# 
Prince inr her embrace. . << His life I oh, God of 
ttercyl" — her grasp was relaxed, and she fell iHS 
^one dead at his feet. 

^Bewildered— ^tupified, it was some time ere 
Charles could retire to a com^ of the cell with t^e 
gienerous warrior ; and then he understood, at the 
time, but half his discourse^ 

*^ Our gracious Queen Costanza," said the knight, 
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^Ims laboured to prevent farther blood, aikl ta 
i^are thee I — though the daughter of Manfired-^the 
ibar relative of Corradino, she would not execute a 
sanguinary revenge. She could not openljr oppose 
tfie popular spirit, or the sentence of the Sindachi^ 
-^ut, with the Infant Don Griacomo^ she has tit last 
succeeded in convincing them that it would not -be 
proper to execute that sentence and dispose of thee 
without knowing her husband's will; and hcLs in- 
duced them to consent to thy removal to Arrag(»i» 
where King Pietro still abideth. He is a liobie 
Prince ;—-<»ice out- of Sicily, where men's namdk 
are, yet furious against thee and thine^ thy h£e will 
be safe. I myself have undertaken to see' thee 
safely embarked, and in the middle bf this very 
night, whilst Messina is buried in sleep, with a 
good escort, I will conduct thee to the galleys, 
Prince, and augur thee a good voyage and better 
fortunes for the future I" 

"And is it true?" faintly exclaimed Fidelia, a 
short time after the noble warrior had left the cell> 
as she revived in the arms and looked in the altered^ 
happy countenance of the Prince, — "and is it 
true, and art thou not to die, or have I dreamed*— 
do I still dream ?" 

" My sweetest — my dearest — my foes have spared 
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thi&Mfe, one of whose attributes shall be UBceating 
gratitude^ increased affection to thee! By the 
Heayen that hath vouchsafed me its mercj I I wiM 
se honour and cherish my little page that princesMi 
dndl oivy her r And then the Prince imparted 
to her wondering, half-confused ear the intevpoi*- 
tion of the merciful Queen Costanxa, and his coining 
Toyage to Arragon. 

Fidelia was so worn by tumultuous feeling, that 
she for a long while had no distinct sentiment sovit 
thankfulness ; but at last she said^ ^ Well, ihen, to 
ArrJEigcm I I will follow thee thither as here V* . i 

During the day, both the Prince and his -con^ 
panion were flrequently bewildered by the sadden 
and ubhoped-for change in their fortunes ; and the 
latter, ^ho had been so deeply heart-stricken, and 
^ long without refreshment or sleep, frequent^ 
6eit giddy and faint, and more than once swooned 
away ; but when^ in the depth of night, the escort 
arrived to conduct her royal lover from his prison 
toe the galleys, she summoned up all her energies^ 
and determined not to quit his side ; and to watch 
well lest some mad Sicilian should repeat the ati^ 
tempt that had been made on his dear life when 
she landed with him from Di Loria's fleet, she 
walked close to him in the midst of the well-armed 
guard from the cell of Mattagriffone. 
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• Am they w^e issumg in silence from the gates oC 
the old fortress, Fidelia's quick eye caught th^ 
glance of a horrid countenance glaring over die 
^boulders of the guards at the person of Charles. 
I^ deadly expression alarmed her — she drew, closer 
•tathe Prince — ^but the procession hurried on» and 
that face was no more seen. 

The Sicilian knight led them cbae under the 
naalls of the town, whose deep shadows concealed 
t}iem; whilst from the stilly way in whidi they 
hurried along, and the wordless silence they conf> 
tinued to preserve, not even the guards on those 
walls were made sensible of their passage and the 
r^noval of the Prince from Sicilian vengeance. At 
several points of their mysterious march, Fidelia 
could hear the foot-falls of the Mesainese sentinela 
on the ramparts; and these sounds, or the barking 
of a dog within the town, and every other, though 
the slightest noise, made her tremble with fear, for 
Charles. But at length all apprehensions were 
over. The party reached the sea-shore, at an amt 
frequented spot behind the port : a strong company 
of Di Loria's mariners were there with a barge to 
receive the captive Prince ; and a brave galley 
floated on the waves, not more than the distance of 
half an arrow's flight from the shore. But even at 
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tliai instant of time, when hope and joy revived^ m 
her bosom,— when she felt at last the Prine^ wai* 
8afe,-*^that his last footsteps were on the fatal #dl 
of Sicily, the horrid countenance she had 96ek- 
under the deep gate of Mattagrifbne glared aga^ 
on hCT'eyes; the escort, concluding all peril to>tliife' 
Prince now over, did not stand round him closdjf^- 
as they had done ; and as she tried in Tain to utter 
a warning scream, she saw that savage man rush- 
on her lover with a long dagger in his hand, and^ 
the exclamation on his tongue of " This for Sua-^ 
bia r* But the movement of the heroic girl was as^ 
prompt as the assassin's ; and throwing herself 
under his descending dagger, she received it in her 
bosom, letting her lover escape unharmed. She^ 
fbn dead at Charles's feet; and before the mur* 
derer could repeat his blow, the Sicilian knight 
extended him, lifeless as herself, by the side of hil^ 
lovely victim. 

The horror-struck Prince was carried on board 
the boat that presently reached the ready galley ; 
but as the sails were spread to a favouring wind, 
and he careered over the waves, he looked bade on 
the melancholy shore, and (could he do less?) 
wept with the bitterest tears the loss of so much 
beauty, talent, and devotedness. 
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Nearly five years after his defeat and captivity 
by Di Loria, Charles was liberated and restored to 
his kingdom of Naples^ where many a scene must 
have recalled the memory of his Page, and where, 
in power and prosperity, he never again found a 
Fidelia. 



HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 



JfouxUmt^ Cnitttt$. 

A.D. 1300 to 1399. 

The factions of the Bianchi and Neri continuing to a.D. 
devastate Florence, the Donati, and some other leading 1300. 
£EaniUes of the party of the Neri, were thrown into prison 
by the advice of the poet, Dante Alighieri. 

Charles of Valois assumed authority in Florence, where 1301 . 
h» was sustained by the Pope and the Guelfs. The 
Neri now recovered liberty and power ; and the following 
year Dante^ who had advised their incarceration, was 
thrown into prison by them, while his property was con- 
fiscated and his house razed to the ground. His impri- 
sonment was soon followed by that exile from which he 
never returned (no, not even his bones !) to '^ ungrateful 
Florence." The same fate befel hundreds of others- 
hundreds of the noble and the opulent of the turbulent 
Republic ; but our sympathies are almost monopolized by 
the wrongs and sorrows of the immortal bard. ** Seeking 
B refuge at the courts of the Delia Scala, lords of Verona^ 
and other Ghibelline chieftains, he tasted all the bitterness 
of dependence and poverty; and pouring out in terrific 
invective and political satire the indignation of a lofty and 
Imaginative spirit which had darkened in adversity, he 
filled the awful scenes of his great poem with the per- 
sonages of contemporary history, and branded the crimes 
and dissensions of his age in numbers that will live for 
ever.* 

* Mr. Perceval^s History of Italy, chap, iv, part i. For 
an excellent account of the fortunes of Dante, the English 
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A.D. Frederic of Arragon, who with his Sidliant effectiuJly 
^^^* opposed Charles of Vabis and the formidable anny he had 
led into the island from Naples, concluded a peiMe with 
the French prince and the Pope» the principal conditions 
of which were that he was to continue to hold his insular 
crown under the title of King of Trinacria (one of the 
ancient names of Sicily,) as a fief of the Holy See^ aad 
that on his death it was to revert to the house ef A^jou^ 
from whom it had been wrenched by the Sicilian Vti^era. 
This same year, one of the Cobnna family, with a munbeir 
of adherents, seized the treasures and the person of Jkha 
Pope Bonifazio, to whom they could never pardon ikm 
former humiliation, in the Palace of Anagni. The Vop^ 
was rescued, but only to pass into the hands of the Onu^ 
another powerful Roman family, the rivals of the Ccloniwt 
among whom he was still as a prisoner. This outnigo 
and insult threw him into a parosyam of rage and insaoL^^ 
in which he died. , . , 

1304. Benedict XI. the successor of the irascible Bonifapwup 
attempting to free himself from the thraldom in whid;^ 
the cardinals and Roman nobles now retained the Fo«i* 
tiffs, was carried off by poison. 

But the murder of a Pope is not so interesting as tttf 
birth of a great poet, and this year is memorable in th^ 
annals of Italy for that of Francesco Petrarca, who wan 
bom (as Dante died) in exile. 

'' In the year one thousand tlpree hundred and foui^'f 
(to use his own words,) '' on the twentieth day of July^ 
^hich was a Monday, and at the dawn of day, in the city 
of Arezzo, in the suburb called of the Orchard, I was hom, 
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reader may be referred to the '^ Lives of the Italian 
Poets,** by the Rev. H. Stebbing. 
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an exile (esule to naequi) of respectable parents, of Flo- xJi, 
renttne origin, of middling fortune, somewhat inclining, 1^04. 
to tell the trudi, towards poverty, but expelled from Flo- 
renee, their native home. 

• The Pd|iedom was translated from Rome to Lyons, and 1305. 
finaUy to Avignon— an important event, described by the 
historians of the country, as having produced the ruin of 
It^y^ and a wound for ever m'emorable in the see of Saint 
Peter. There were now as many signers, or little despots, 
in Upper Italy, as there had formerly been free republics* 
Boltigna and Padua alone continued free, but the latter 
finally fell under the tyranny of the Carrara. In Pied* 
moBt like Counts of Savoy and the Marquisses of Mont* 
^errat had ruled as absolute sovereigns ; and though, by a 
popular revulsion, a Bonifaze of Savoy and a William of 
Montferrat had been enclosed in iron cages and ended 
iheh days in captivity, an organised republican liberty had 
never been restored. In Milan, once the centre of Lom- 
bard freedom, the tyranny of the Visconti had been suc- 
ceeded by the despotism of the Delia Torre family, and 
DOW, ** under the flimsy veil of popular suffrage,'* the Mi- 
leuiese,' whose ancestors would not bend to an Emperor 
and a Frederic Barbarossa, obeyed the will of Guide della 
Torre. We have seen how internal factions produced 
this order of things— we may now trace, in' a few words, 
how a respect for the authority of the emperors, who had 
scarcely been heard of in Italy for sixty years, was revived, 
and those foes to Italian liberty generally, again brought 
aeross the Alps. The revival of ancient letters in the 
universities of Italy had produced an extravagant respect 
for all that was ancient, whether elegant literature or law. 
Th» Pandects and the Codes of Justinian, and the arbi- 
trary principles of the Roman civil law, were disseminated 
and recognised ; ^' the despotic rights of the ^oman £ia<' 
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A.D. perors had been proclaimed in the spirit of their decrees ; 

ld05. and the conclusion was easy which transferred the exdiii* 
siye and unlimited supremacy of the Caesars to sovereigni 
who, although elected by a few foreign princes, were sup- 
posed to inherit their dominion over the world." To this 
must be added, that the contemplation of a great empire 
at peace within its own vast boundaries, was apt to alienate 
men's minds from the fractions minute goTemments, and 
the petty princes that had usurped authority in them j and 
that many, from personal annoyances and sufferings^of the 
times, would feel rationally inclined to see a temoinatimi 
put to the unceasing dissensions maintained in Italy be* 
tween the numerous paltry states into which she had been 
divided, by a unity of command and power. 

1310. It was during the reign of these doctrines of imperial 
right and passive obedience, and these feelings of disconr 
tent, that the Emperor Henry VII. descended the Alps into 
Lombardy, where for a short time he asserted the rights 
of his predecessors, and reduced the signors of the cities 
to the rank of feudal nobles. But his impartiality between 
Chielfs and Ghibellines was unavailing; his taxes alie- 
nated the affections of the Lombards, the Ouelf towns 
revolted, alliances were made, and Italy was threatened 
by another general war, when Henry died suddenly, and 
changed the whole state of affairs. King Robert, who 
had somewhat irregularly succeeded to the throne of Na« 
pies, now aimed at the universal sovereignty of Italy ; and 
the old wars were renewed between the Guelfs and the 
Ghibellines in Lombardy and in Tuscany. 

1313. The third of " the all Etruscan three," the " bard of 
prose," he '' of the hundred tales of love,*' Giovanni Boc- 
caccio, was bom this year at Paris, whither his father, a 
Florentine merchant, had repaired on business, an4 been 
detained by the charms of a fair French giri — who never 
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became hi» wife ! The drcomstances of the early life of a.d. 
Messer Giovanni are involved in obscurity ; but the date ^^13. 
of his birth is fixed by his friend Petrarca, who says, in 
one of his letters to Boccaccio, <^ I, in the order of birth, 
have preceded thee by the space of nine years ;'' (Petrarca 
was b(H*n in 1304 ;) and that that birth was illegitimate, is 
proved by a papal dispensation of legitimation Boccaodo 
was obliged to obtain previously to entering holy orders, 
which was found in the archives of Avignon. See Bal« 
delli, Yita del Boccaccio, lib. i. 

Castmcdo Castracani, one of the most extraordinary of 1316. 
Italian characters in the middle ages, formed a principality 
for himself in Lucca, and placed himself at the head of the 
Ohib^ines. 

The death of Bante is thus noticed by Giovanni Vil- 1321. 
lani: — *^Nd detto anno del mese di Settembri il di di 
Santa Croce mori il grande e valente poeta Dante Alighieri 
di Ftrenze nella cittii di Ravenna in Romagna essendo 
tomato d' ambasceria da Vinegia in servigio de' Slgnori 
da Polenta con cui dimorava." — Lib. ix. cap. 133. 

Castracani defeated the Florentines near the Castle of 1325. 
Altopiwoio, and took their Carrocdo. 

Louis of Bavaria, who had beaten his rival Frederic of 1327. 
Austria, and secured the Imperial crown, crossed the Alps 
to prosecute the plans of Henry VII. On his arrival in 
Lombardy, he had only a few troops of German horse ; but 
he was presently joined by the Ghibelline princes, who 
crowned him with the iron crown of Lombardy. Mean- 
while the Pope excommunicated him, and the Guelfs 
rose up in arms. 

Castniodo Castracani died; and his death, added to 1328. 
troubles that had again broken out in Germany, obliged 
the ]&nperor to recross the Alps, and leave Italy to 

IroPSeK. 
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^•^ The Buke of Calabria, the son of King Robert, snd 
* father of the unfortunate Joanna I. of Nafdes, also died 
this year. 

At Mantua, another truly Italian revolution took 
place. The family of the Passerini had governed that 
city with absolute authority for forty years, when the 
indecent threat of one of the sobs of the reigninf^ Signior 
effected its ruin. This young- man, in an affair of Iksen- 
tious gallantry, became jealous of Guide Oonaaga, who 
was his near relative, and with two other brelhen of 
Gonnga, the frequent companion of his debaucheries. In 
his first fiiry, he took an horrible oath that he woold 
revenge himself in the arms of his rival*8 wife. Roused 
to indignation, the three brothers conspired not only 
against the foul threatener, but his whole house ; and 
obtaining some men-at-arms from Cane della Scala, the 
Signior of Verona, he rode the city (eone la eiMi) calling 
on the Mantuans to rid themselves of the tyranny and 
taxes of the Passerini. The call was obeyed. Paaserino, 
the father, was killed in the first affray ; his sons and 
n^hews were taken prisoners and consigned to NioM^ 
Pico, and others of the Miranda family, who conducted 
them to the fortress of Castellaro, in the Moden^se ter- 
ritory, where, in revenge for the death of their fiiither, 
Francesco, inflicted by the Passerini, they shut them up 
in subterranean dungeons, and barbarously left them to 
die of hunger ! The conspirators then proclaimed their 
fether Signior of Mantua, and founded the dynasty of the 
Gonzaga, which 'preserved its existence to the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, and received its share 
of the adulatfon of the poets of Italy. The disturbances 
in Florence, the changes made in the constitutiont of 
that republic, have been too numerous to detail, but one 
made about this time deserves marked attention. It was 
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passed ihio a law, that aU the dtizens Hi respectable cha- ^o. 
ncter shouijl be admitted to the gOTemment by rotation. 1^^* 

■ A new and most remarkable combatant entered the 
ever open lists of Italy. This was John, King of Ba- 
variay and son of the £mperor Henry VII. whose brief 
p<^u]arity and successes in Lombardy we have mentioned. 
This Qniaote of Kings, who vaunted, and realty prac- 
tised the virtues of romantic generosity and sdf-denlal, 
aimed at the g^ry of becoming the general padficator of 
ChristoidaBi, and of renewing a golden age throughout 
£uiepe. His success in reconciling the factimiB and 
(leUigereiits in Oermany encouraging him in his a«uiiied 
aoHMon, he left the care of his own states to others, and 
traTetsed the Continent with the rapidity of a courier, to 
]H;eaeh and to enforce '^ peace upon earth, and goodi-will 
to att aieii.'' In the performance of these hopeless func- 
tions'^ was on the confines of Italy, when the people of 
Breeeiat enamoured of his reported virtues, offered him 
.tba JSgoiory of their city for life. Numerous otlier cities 
iolikmtd the example of Brescia, and the Bavarian King 
aeeepted their offers with a reasonable hope that in Italy 
ajt least he -tJuntld prove a general pacificator. The fiu> 
tiooift that had deluged the country with blood were re- 
eoDciled, and dwelt, unanimously for once, with admiring 
entliaatasm on a king who aeted as a holy apostle. But 
Florence was proof to the charm: Azzo Viscond and 
Maatino della Scala took alarm at the progress of the 
foreign prince; a league was formed between the did 
King Robert of Naples, the Florentine republic, and her 
allies ; and John of Bohemia, though he had brought the 
flower of the French chivalry into Italy, for a truly diival- 
rous object, saw his Utc^ia rapidly fall to pieces, and in — 

^^.^With characteristic levity'* he abandoned his project 1333. 
. and Italy altogether, and went to Paris to fifsrure in a tour- 
VOL. III. F 
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A,p. juabeat, having somewliat Btaiiied the parity and disin- 

^333. terestedness of hit character ere he w«it, by coUecdng 
all the money he could drain fram the cities under his 
8way! 

1337. Onelf and Ghibdline war£Etfe again raged in Italy. 
Mastino deDa Scala, Lord of Verona, had by treadiery and 
arms absorbed the whole of the Trevisan march, and pos* 
sessed himself of a vast and tuh country, whidi by press- 
ing on the repnblic of Florenoe on one side, and on tiiat 
of Venice on the other, excited the jeakrastes of tibese sus- 
ceptible governments, and led to a league between them 
that terminated in Mastino's defeat and humiliation. ' 

Frederic, the King of Sicily, died, and was succeeded 
•by his son Peter IL in spite of the treaty of 1303, iriiich, 
as we have seen, stipulated that at his death the crown 
should revert to the Angevins of Naples. King Robert, 
the reigning soverei^ of Niqdes, asserted his rights at 
the death of Frederic, and again (five years after) on the 
death of Peter II. and by arms ; but neither his extenahne 
means and superior talents, favoured by the divisions of 
the Sicilian nobles, the imbecility of Peter, and the mino- 
rity of his. successor Louis, nor years of warfare, could 
enable Robert to triumph over the independent q>irit of 
the islanders, who would not have a French prince to rule 
over them, and at. last peacefully retained the descendants 
of Frederic* 

1342. The Republic of Florence underwent the most dis^ 
graceful of her revolutions. Walter de Brienne, a French, 
adventurer, and titular Duke of Athens, having distin- 
guished himself by some valorous deeds in their service, 
and supposed to have favour and influence at the court of 
Robert of Naples, whose succour they required in a pend- 
ing war, was invested by the Florentines, not only with 
the supreme military command, Imt with the civil autho* 
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rity of captain of justice. By flattering the democracy a.d. 
and cajoling part of the nobles, who hated the reigning 1342. 
party, he soon established himself as a despot. In a 
general parliament of the sovereign people, it was resolved 
by the damoroas voice of the multitude to bestow on the 
Puke of Athoos the ugniory of Florence for life ; and 
though the more virtuous citizens, as well as the oli- 
garchy, regarded the measure with horror, the idol of 
the hour was installed by the armed nobles and the 
riotous pqpulace in the Palace of the Priors. The stand- 
ard of the Republic was dragged through the mud, and 
publicly burnt with the hock of the ordinances of justice ; 
the arms of the state were thrown down from the public 
buildings to be replaced by those «f the new signior, and 
Walter de firienne remained Ijord of Florence.* 

Thijoughoot all the vidssitudes of party, Florence had 
never yet lest sight of republican ia^tutions. Not that 
she had aever accommodated herself to temporary circum- 
stances by naming a signior. Charles of Anjou had been 
invested with that dignity for the term of ten years ; Ro- 
bert« King of Naples, for five ; and his son, the Didce of 
Calabria, was, at his death, Signior of Florence. (There 
was a uniform maxim among the Italian republics, that 
extraordinary powers should be conferred on none but 
strangers.) These princes named the Podest^ if not the 
priors ; and were certainly pretty absolute in their exe- 
cutive powers, though bound by oath not to alter the 
statutes of the dty. But their office had always been 
temporary. Like the dictatorship of Rome, it was a con- 
fessed,' unavoidaUe evil ; a suspension, but not extin- 
guishment of rights. Like this, too, it was a dangerous 
precedent, through which crafty ambition and popular 

* Perceval's History of Italy, chap* iv. part 3. 

F 2 
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A*D. rashness might ultimately subvert the Republic. If 
1342# "^Talter de Briemie had possessed the subtle prudence of 
a Matteo Visconti, or a Cane della Scala, there appears no 
reason to suppose that Florence would have escaped the 
fate of other cities ; and her history might have become 
as useless a record of perfidy and assassination as that of 
Mantua or Verona.* 

But, fortunately for Florence, the Frenchman's talents 
were very confined, and his tyranny expired of its own 
excesses in less than a year. After several conspiracies, 
there was a general rise against him ; his foreign soldiery 
were slaughtered, — the narrow streets made impervious 
to his gens-d*armerie by barricades, and he. was finally 
takctn prisoner in the Palace of the State. The Bishop of 
Florence, one of the heads of the justifiable conspiracy, 
saved Walter de Brienne's life ; but he was compelled to 
abdicate the signiory-— to quit the dty for ever, and his 
obnoxious ministers were torn to pieces by the merciless 
populace, t 
1343. On the 19th of January died << Robert King of Naples, 
and Lord of Provence, and of other States in Pledmonte : 
a prince no less celebrated for his piety than for his lite- 
rature, for his justice, wisdom, and many other virtues. 
It is written by Giovanni Villani, that in his old age the 
King contracted the vice of avarice, from which he left 
his grand -daughter the heiress of great wealth.'* — Mura- 
tori Annali. 

This grand-daughter, the beautiful Joanna, was only 

* Mr. Hallam's Middle Ages, chap. iji. part 2. 

t The perfidious tyrant of Florence, after his expulsion, 
underwent a series of adventures, was created constable 
of France, and found a death more honourable than his 
life on the field of Poitiers.— See Perceval's Hist. Ital. 
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sixteen yean of age when she succeeded ; her Hungarian J^^^ 
husband, Andrea, or as he was commonly called in con- ^3^* 
tempt by the Italians, Andreasso, was only a few months 
older. The Queen^s misfortunes began with her reign. 

The young King Andrea was strangled at A^ersa, a 1345. 
small town near Naples. 

Louis King of Hungary, and elder brother to the de- 1347. 
ceased Andrea^ hurried to Italy to ayenge his death, which 
he attributed to the young Queen his wife. According 
to Oiovanni Villani, the Hungarian King, and his barons 
who went with him, all wore black over their armour ; 
and to animate the Hungarian soldiers, a black banner 
was always carried before them, on which was painted ' 
the figure of the unfortunate Andrea, hung by the nedt, 
^< which was a horrid thing to see V** The Hungarians 
found Naples, as usual, an easy conquest. The young 
Queen, who had married Louis of^ Taranto, fled to Pro- 
vence, where she fully exculpated herself of the horrid 
crime attributed to her before the Pope at Avignon. 

Louis had returned to Hungary the year after he eon- 135] . 
.quered Naples, and took sanguinary vengeance for his 
.brother's murder. Joanna had re* appeared in her own 
states, and succeeded in wresting a great part of the 
kingdom from the Hungarians. The troops employed by 
both parties were chiefly Condottieri, or foreign mercena- 
ries, who conmiitted shocking atrocities. This year Louis, 

* Lib. xii. cap. Iviii. Script. Rer. ItaL vol. xiii. The 
reader will remember the standards on which the murders 
were depicted to animate the populace of Edinburgh after 
the dreadful catastrophe of the Kirk of Field. But in- 
deed, as it has been often remarked, the histories of the 
beautiful Mary Queen of Scots, and of the no less beau- 
tiful Joanna of Naples, tally in almost every point. ' 
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iM>* who was returning to Naples, listened to terms of acoom- 
^^^^* xQodation. Joanna's csiuse was again submitted to the 
Pope at Avign<m, who again declared her innocent, and 
finally induced Louis to retire from the kingdom. 

On the retreat of the Holy See from Rome, that de- 
graded city fell into a frightful anarchy. The nobles, 
among whom the Golonna and the Orsini were the most 
conspicuous, carried on incessant wars with each other ; 
and though we may utterly despise tiieir ignoble fends, 
we cannot think of the scenes of them without a deep and 
melancholy interest. <' The Orsini had occupied 'the 
mole of Hadrian and the theatre ' of Pompey ; the Go- 
lonna the Mausoleum of Augustus and the baths of Con- 
stantine. The Gonti were in the Quirinal. The Fran- 
gipani had the Coliseum and the Septizonium of Severus, 
and the Janus of Forum Boarium, and a comer of the 
Palatine. The Savelli were at the tomb of Metella. The 
Corsi had fortified the capitol. If the churches were not 
spared, it is certain that Pagan monuments would be pro* 
tected by no imaginary sanctity; and we find that the 
Corsi family had occupied the Basilica of St. Paul with- 
out the walls, and that the Pantheon was a fortress de- 
fended for the Pope." * 
1354. Cola di Rienzi, the son of an innkeeper and washer- 
woman of Rome — the tribune, and the object of Pe- 
trarca*s enthusiastic admiration, had for a second time 
established a republican form of government among the 
Romans, and curbed the violent nobles ; but his second 
administration was unpopular, and lasted but for a few 
months ; and on the 8th of September of this year he ter- 
minated an extraordinary life by a pusillanimous death. 

* Mr. Hobhouse's admirable historical illustrations of 
the 4th Canto of Childe Harold, p. 123. 
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** £ eoti m breve tempo ebbero fine due abort! della for- ^^* 
tima, che diedero molto da ragionare di se in quest! tempi, ^^^^* 
ins^gnando, che non e meatier d'ognuno il fondare de* 
principati con fidani dell' incoetanza de^ popdli, e senta 
gian prowinon di prudenza." — ^Muratori Annali. 

To the woes of internal warfare Italy had now added 
the honors of famine and pestilence. • An appalling 
scarcity had ipanifested itself after the luunrests of 1346 ; 
and two years later the plague was introduced firom the 
Levant by sbine Genoese vessels. The impressive de- 
scripdon of this tremendous scourge at Horenoe, witk 
whidi Boecaodo opens his Decameron, may enable us to 
judge of the suflerings of the rest of Italy. Yet It ift 
only during these awful visitations that Itailian history is 
free firom the madness of ambition and party : no sooner 
had the ^gieat pestilence*' ceased, than the usual afflic- 
tions of war and faction succeeded. 

An obstinate war between Genoa and Venice, arising 1355* 
from some disputes relative to the commerce of the Black 
Sea, was ddsed this year, after the entire destruction of 
the Venetian fleet in the port of Sapienza, in the Morea, 
The same year witnessed the well*known tragedy of Ma- 
rin Faliero, the Doge of Venice; and the progress in 
Ijombardyand Tuscany of another emperor, (Charles IV.) 
who bad crossed the Alps the preceding year, invited by 
many of the Italian states. His progress, hotvever, was 
soon stopped, and (to give the so often repeated story of 
the empffix>rs) he recrossed the Alps, followed by the 
general contempt and detestation of the Italians. 

The year after the decapitation of Marin Faliero, the 1358. 
Venetians were involved in a dangerous and unfortunate 
war with the King of Hungary, who would not make 
peace until they renounced the sovereignty of Dalmntia. 
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A.i>. , , Tjbe Viflcomi, the tyrants of Milan, rendered iheauelves 
•^^^' masters of Paria. 

1362. ' A war between FUnrenoe and Pisa, terminated in the 
. rain of the oomlneroe and prosperity of the latter republic, 
which, having once aspired to the dominion of the waves of 
t^e Mediterranean, was humbled by the energetic Floren- 
tines, who had not an inch of maritime territory, and had 
prosecuted hostilities by hiring armed galleys in Provence, 
at Genoa and Naples. 

It was during this war between Pisa and Florence, that 
Sir John Hawkwood and his English followers, who became 
by far the most distinguished of the oondottieri, or foreign 
.mercenaries, made their first appearance in Italy. 

1364. ■ A war was finished between theVisconti and the Chureh, 
when the latter consummated the subjection of the whi^ 
of Romagna, and restored for awhile peade to Lombardy. 

1367. The seat of the popedom was restored to Rome by Ur- 
ban V. a circumstanoe which Petrarca had long and ear- 
nestly prayed for. 

1368. A league had been formed with the object of humbling 
.the Visconti, between the Pope, the Emperor, the Kiiog of 
Hungary, and the Signiors of Padua, Ferrara, and Man- 
tua ; in consequence of which, Charles IV. (the Emperor) 
again crossed the Alps. Sir John Hawkwood, now in the 
service of Milan, arrested the progress of the Imperialists 
by cutting the dikes of the Adige, and Bemabo Visconti 
bought off the Emperor, who negodated a peace with the 
infamous tyrant and sent back the greater part of his army 
into iOermany. The Emperor went into Tuscany, where 
he repeated the rapacity, meanness, and treachery of his 
former Italian visit. At Sienna, however, the people rose 
against him, killed or grievously wounded a thousand of 
his three thousand gens-d*armerie, and compelled him to a 
disgraceful surrender at discretion. He sold to Lucca the 
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reBtoratum of her ancieiit liberties, ancL the follbwiiij^ year >^*i> • 
recrossed the Alp«, having given the finishing blow to the ^^^* 
dignity of the Imperial authority in Italy. 
, The Pope, Urban, formed another league against the 
powerful Visconti ; but finding that it was unsuocessftil, 
and that the tranquillity of Avignon wiw preferable to the 
trouUes of Italy, he again transferred the Roman See to 
Provence. . Two circumstances that accompanied this war 
are worth remembering: — When BemaboVisconti received 
the Pope's declaration of hostilities in the shape of a BuO 
of eiECommunication, he made the two legates who brought 
it eat or swaUow the Bull, — ^parchment, leaden seals, siflt- 1370. 
en strings and all ; and Sir John Hawkwood, still in his 
service, inflicted a signal defeat upon the Florentine army 
at'Casdna in Tuscany, and nearly succeeded in carrying 
Pisa by surprise. 

The Visconti having imprudently discharged Sir John 1374. 
Hawkwood and his English, or '< White company of Ad- 
venture,*' that extraordinary man passed into the ser- 
vice of the Church, and carried fortune with him. 
. The death of Petrarca, under this year, is thus regis- 
tered in a Paduan chronicle. **• Et decessit postea anno 
Domini MCCCLXXIV. die XIX Julii, »tatis su» LXX. 
£t dssa ejus clauduntur marmoreo saxo, & in Castro Ar- 
goads quiescant in Enganeis montibus.*' Script. Her. 
ItaL Vol. viiL 

The Pope's Legate, hoping to reduce the Republic, 1375. 
enfeebled by pestilence, death, and faction, to the Papal 
yoke, suddenly made war on Florence. In this service 
Sir John Hawkwood burned the harvests of the Floren- 
tines to increase the dearth, and committed other atro- 
dons acts. Thus roused, the people of Florence leagued 
themselves with the Visconti, with Sienna, Lucca, Arezzo, 
and Pisa, and stirred up the Romagna to revolt against 

F 5 
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A«D. Uie Church. The banner of the Florentine RepoUic, 

1375. ^^ the simple and emphatic motto of <« LIBERTY," 

found friends everywhere in spite of a barbarous massacre 

at Forli, perpetrated by the furious English condottiero, 

||^ the idea of deterring the revolters. 

The Pope (now Gregory XI.) sent a ferocious army of 
Bretons into Italy, where they committed (in Romagna) 
the most frightfal excesses, massacring at Cesena alon^ 
and under the encouraging eye of a cardinal l^te, five 
thousand souls,— -joien, women, and children. Fortuhatefy 
for the Florentines, they gained over Sir J<^im Hawk* 
wood to their service, and then prosecuted the war with 
activity and success. 
1378. Gregory XI. had arrived at Rome from Avignon the 
preceding year. Bologna had detached itself from the 
hostile league under favourable conditions ; but while the 
Tuscan republics, with Florence at their head, were treat* 
ing for peace with the Pope, he died this year, and left the 
chair of St. Peter's to be the subject of unseemly contest. 
The Romans insisting that the Popedom should no 
longer be given to foreigners, who would feel inclined to 
transfer it from Italy, but to a Roman, or at least to an 
Italian, Urban VI., a Neapolitan, was elected by a some- 
what irregular conclave. Shortly after, the cardinals at 
Fondi annulled the election, and adjudged the tiara to the 
Cardinal of Geneva, who assumed the title of Clement 
VII. Hence arose the Great Schism of the West, which 
troubled and disgraced not only Italy, but nearly' all 
Europe. This same year Florence was the scene of the 
insurrection of a democratical faction, that humbled the 
GKielf aristocracy, but nearly ruined the city and republia 
The ruin was averted only by the patriotism of Michele di 
Lando, one of the mob. Florence however, for thre6 
years, was tyrannised by cruel demagogues, at the head of 
whom were Tomaso Strozzi and Giorgio Scali. 
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The Oenoete, who attributed wan in which they trere 4*i>* 
engaged in Tenedos, in Cyprtu, and Lignria, to the jealou- 1378« 
ty of their rirals the Venetians, fnrmed a powerful league ' 
against Venioe. 

The Venetian fleet was totaUy defeated by the Genoese, 1379. 
after which Peter Dona entered the lagunes of Venice, 
and uttored the well4aiown threat to put a rein upon the 
unbridled horses of St. Mark. But in her last extremity 
Venice was saved by skill and courage, — ^the Genoese were 
blodce^ up at Chiozza, and finally obliged to surrender to 
the Doge Contarini. 

' Venice, after a noble struggle, made peace with the 1381. 
League, losing, however, her recent acquisitions on the 
Italian continent. 

Joanna Queen of Naples, for the fourth time a wife, 1932. 
with no surviving children to succeed her, had several 
times varied in the adoption of the prince to be her suc- 
cessor ; but this year Charles of Durazzo seized the king- 
dom of Naples by force of arms, and had the unfortunate 
Queen strangled in prison with a silken cord, '< Even,'' 
say the chroniclers, '' as her husband Andrea had been 
strangled at Aversa thirty-seven years before. 

Bemabo Visconti was deposed, poisoned, and succeeded 1385. 
by Gian €hileazzo Visconti, as perfidious a villain as 
himself. 

The English condottiero, Sii John Hawkwood, decided- 1394* 
ly the best general of the age in Italy, died of sickness at 
an estate he had purchased near Florence. The Republic 
buried him with great honours in the cathedral, where his 
tomb is still seen surmounted by an equestrian statue. 

Gian Galeazzo, from a sense of his own weakness, in- 1395, 
duoed the Emperor, by the payment of 100,000 florins, to 
erect Milan into an Imperial duchy, and to bestow on 
him the investiture of it as a fief. The following year 
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A.l>. the proud Genoa, worn ont by revolutions, gnrrendered 
1995. ii^pggif ^ j^Q protection of Charlea VI. of France. 
1399. After long dvil wars between the parties of Anjou and 
Durazzo, Ladislaus, the son of Charles III. was finally 
established on the throne of the Two Sicilies. 

Though bom in the preceding century, much of the 
writings of Dante must have belonged to this ; and besides 
the immortal Petraica and Boccaodo, Italian literature was 
farther illustrated in the fourteenth century by Franco 
Sacchetti, Ser Giovanni, the historians GKovanni, Matteo, 
and Filippo Villani, by Passavanti, Agnolo Pandolfini, 
and others, who still remain (perhaps with too exclusive 
an admiration^) ^< Teste di Lingue'* among the Italians. 



Wbt Hing^jK Bwcut* 



-^ '^ Perciooche amava il suo Signore siccome madre.'* 

LiBRO DEL POLISTORE. 

*'^ I have given suck ; and know 
How tender *tis to love the babe that milks me." 

Shakspeare. 



Wbt Itins^tf i^ursfe^ 



The virtues of King Robert of Naples, of the 
line of the Angevinsy might serve to cancel the 
memory of the crimes by which the s€inguinary 
Charles I. his grand&ther, had obtained possession 
of that splendid crown, and transmitted it to his 
descendants. A love of humanity and justice, an 
improved legislation, an unceasing attention to aU 
that could civilize and comfort, endeared him to 
his subjects; and in his attachment to literature 
and its cultivators, whom he honoured and pro- 
tected to the utmost of his ability, he had the for- 
tunate glory of identifying himself with some of 
the undying effusions of Petrarca and Boccaccio, 
who, with many others of his literary cotemporaries, 
never tired of his praise, and of the commendations 
of his refined court, where 

Far le Muse nudrite a un tempo istesso, 
£d anoo eserdtate. 
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His only son, Charles, the Duke of C^abria, who 
had ahready exercised the difficult task of govemingy 
gave every promise of prolonging the virtues of his 
sure and the golden age of Naples ; but in the year 
1328, and on the eve of Saint Martin's, he died pre- 
maturely at the capital, to the inexpressible grief of 
his unhappy falJier, and of all the kingdom; and 
with infinite tears he was buried in the church of 
Santa Chiara, the King lamenting, as he followed 
him to the tomb, ^^ Alas I the crown is fallen fromi 
our head I"* 

To aggravate this unexpected calamity, the vir?': 
tiidus; Prince Charles left no son to succeed him— * 
his surviving issue being two infant daughtersi 
Joanna and Maria, to whom his widow soon added 
a posthumous daughter, also named Maria. 

The tender-hearted and enlightened monarch, as 
soon as the first violence of his grief had subsided, 
devoted every attention to the health and education 
of the young Joanna, who was now to take his place 
on the throne of the countries he had rendered so 
happy; and as he felt the infirmities of age ap^ 
proaching, he contracted an alliance for her with 
the second son of his nephew the King of Hungary, 
who, by his descent from Charles Martel, Robert's 

* Giannone, Angelo di Costanzo, &c 
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^der brother^ might have advanced {M'etensicms to 
the kingdom <^the Two Sicilies, and troubled his 
grandfdau^ter Joanna's reign. His Majesty of 
Hungary, Caribert, brought himself the young 
spouse to Na^^es, where, in Iddd, the marriage was 
celebrated with great pomp between the Hungarian 
Prince Andrea, and the Neapolitan Princess Joanna, 
neither of whom was more than seven years of age I 
The King a£ Hungary, happy at having lefl a son 
so well {HTOvided for, with the certainty of succeed- 
ing to so opulent a kingdom, departed and returned 
to Hungary, leaving many of his Hungarians in the 
service of his son, who was already entitled Duke 
oi Calabria, and, among others, he lefl in great au- 
sterity an Hungarian monk, called Fra Roberto, or 
Friar Robert^ who was charged to instruct the little 
Andrew in letters and politeness.* 
.' But this premature marriage, which King Robert 
had resorted . to with infinite prudence and fore- 
thought^ as being the most likely means to secure 
the happiness and tranquillity of his grand-daughter 
and hk subjects, became the source of a terrific 
tn^dy, of long-enduring miseries to both;f and 

* 8t<Mria Civile del Regno di NapoU. '< Che avesse da 
esaere Maestro di lettere, e di creanza," are the qaaint words 
of Giannone. 

f ^« Auspidoasly oontrived as this union might seem to 
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Fra tKoberto^ whom Caribert had left td foito the 
mmd of the young Andrea, to guide and protect 
hun, became the instrument of that prince's ruin 
and early death.: 

I £ ven during his lifetime,, King Il^)ert ickTCported 
by some of the Italian, ihistorians to have regretted 
the marriage^ seeing that Andrea, though brought 
v^ in his civilized court, ^aeademy^ and domicile of 
every virtue and accompli8hmenti'^ did not abandoil 
the bari)arou8 customs of idie Hungarians, xidir^aeek 
the society of the more refined Italics and covurt 
tiers, Imt iassociated jsolely with the Hungarian^.hif 
fiither had ;lef)v and with others of the same uncuk 
ttvated nation, ^who came from time'to time to seek 
their [fortunes at Naples*, His regret may.ha^ 
been increased by the compassion he ^t Jbr^.hit 
beautiful young grand-daughter, who, accomplished 
and full of wit, would have to pass her dajrs with 
one so uncivilized in his tastes — stupid and indo? 
lent. The characters of the young husbanld and 
yoimg wife, as indeed nearly every point- of their 
sUange history, have been differently represented, 
and made the subjects of doubt and discussion^'but 

silence a subsisting claim upon the kingdom, it proved even- 
ttAdly the source of civil war and calamity for an 'hundred 
and fifty years."— Hallam's Middle Ages, ch. iii. part 2. 



«a KiHQt mnUK lift 

thAt nmetlung Hke the fedingi attributed to him 
bor^ existed in the miiid of King Robert, strength- 
CBod ^iparantly by hia apprehenjiou of the Him- 
garians' amgatiDg to themaelves an undue part in 
the gor erai ncnt of the ktngdam when be should be 
DO more, aeenu prtfTtd by the &ct, admitted on all 
•idea, Ifaat on the uppmach of deadi he auininaned 
* gcaeral parliament of all die baroni of the kin^ 
dam, and the sindaci of the royal citiea, and took 
dieir oath ef allegiance to Joanna aim« sa Qneen, 
; that (hey should establish a council, 
H entirely on her, whilst her husband An- 
drea ahoold only obtain the title of Queen's consort. 
' Bat Bcarcdy had the tomb closed over the wise 
■Id butMoited aorereign, than all his prudent regu- 
latHMia were set at nought by a fowerfal taction ; 
■id hfs auljects, in the words of the M historian, 
Angtio Costanao, comparing hta admirable govern- 
nMst to the misrule which fallowed, felt the dilTer- 
enoe there is between day and ni^t. The Hun- 
garians, headed by the astute Friar Robert, who, 
under a monk's hood, and outward humility, and 
•qnalidneas, hid an ambition which could not con- 
tent itaelf aave with the power that belongs to a 
crown, poBseased themselves by degrees of the go- 
Tcnment of Uh kingdoni, espelling, me by (uae, all 
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the faithful and prudent ministers of die late King 
Robert, and administering ererj thing afier their 
own will and a^nricey learing to Joanna, who was 
only sixteen jean of age, and in fiu:t the prisoner 
of these uncultivated men, the name of a queen in- 
deed, but nothing more. The h%b-minded Prin- 
cess was, moreora-, afficted by sedi^ the dioiight- 
lessness or imbecility of ho* husband, who was not 
less than herself subjected to the Hungarians. Ex- 
pelled from power, and even from die court, the 
faithful and attached ministers of her giandfirther 
could neither counsel her inexpmence nor console 
her in her sufferings ; and the flower of the Ne8poi> 
litan kni^ts, that had given sudi lustre to die royid 
Halls during the [Nreceding rdgn, deqiairii^ oTthe 
unwarlike, slothful Andrea, and di^usted widi 'his 
Hungarians, withdrew from the kingdom to join 
J^obert Prince of Taranto, who cherished the pro- 
ject of conquering Greece, and Hirace, and Con* 
stantinople. 

It was at this unhappy conjuncture that die 
all-accomplished Petrarca arrived at Naples on a 
high mission from the Pope at Avignon; and in 
his letters, through the exaggerati<m of oratory, to 
which he was somewhat too much addicted in his 
correspondence, we may trace an odious and trufe 
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picturj. The poet had frequented and honoured 
with his most glowing eulogiums the refined court 
of King Robert, who appointed him his domestic 
chaplain and almoner ; an office never allotted but 
to persons of the highest distinction, and to which 
sundry important privileges were attached. With 
tfie past fresh in his recollection, he contrasts the 
presemty and mourns over the fate of the young 
Queen, — over the condition of Naples generally, 
now oppressed by a monk, whom he thus de- 
scribes:— 

<^A horrible animal, with bald head and bare 
feet, short in stature, swollen in person, with worn* 
out. rags, torn studiously to show his naked skin ; 
who not only demises the supplications of the 
citizens of Naples, but, from the vantage ground of 
his. feigned sanctity, treats with scorn the embassy 
of the Pope. Yet this is not marvellous, because 
his|>nda is founded on the treasures he accumu- 
lates ; for, from what is reported, it appears that his 
caskets full of gold do not accord with the rags he 
wears. * * * Is he a fit successor to such a mo- 
naich as the wise and good King Robert, who, 
more depraved than Dionysius, Phalaris, and Aga- 
thocles, has remained to govern the Court of Nar 
pies, but with a new and marvellous species of 
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tyranny ? He wears nor crown, nor brocade, nor 
silk; but, with a squalid mantle, filthy and torn, 
which covers but half his swollen body, and with 
a crouching gait, bent not by age but hypocrisy, he 
rules with unutterable arrogance and t3nranny the 
court of the Queen; oj^resses the weak, treads 
justice under foot, confounds all things human and 
divine ; and, like a new Palinurus or Tiphys, sits 
^ the helm of this great vessel, which, from what 
I can discern, will quickly go to the bottom.'* 

While the sensitive lover of Laura was thus 
lamenting at Naples the changes which had taken 
place, S3rmpathizing in vain with the lovely ^oung 
Que&Q, and foretelling a moral tempest, he was 
witness to a physical one or the most trei&endous 
nature. As it would be impertinent to attempt 
what he has described, and as his description has 
all the interest an eye-witness can give, his words 
are again quoted from a letter he addressed the 
day afler the event to his friend the Cardinal 
Colonna.* 

'^ This visitation from Heaven was foretold, seve- 
ral days before its occurrence, by the bishop of a 
little neighbouring island, who rested his prediction 

* 

* I have availed myself of the translation used by the late 
Ugo FoMxdo in his admirable essay on Petrarca. 
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on certain astronomical calculations : but, as it raro- 
\j happens that prophets penetrate the whole truth 
of any future event ; so he unluckily announced, 
as the completion of the catastrophe, ' that a terri- 
ble earthquake would ensue, by whidi Naples it- 
sdf would be destroyed on the 25th of November/ 
^'Tbis advertisement obtained so much credit, 
that the greater part of the inhabitants actually 
gave up every other consideration to the ^rand 
concerns of religion; imploring the mercy of God, 
and his fiirgiveness of their past (fences, as if the 
following day were infallibly to be their last. 
. *^ On the other hand, many laughed at the idle 
prediction, observing how little faith was due to 
astrologers ; the more especially as only a few days 
had passed since the last earthquake. In the midst 
of these apprehensions aud encouragements^ (of 
whidi the former, however, predominated,) t re- 
tired on the evening of the 24th, just before sunset, 
to my apartment, and in my way thither met almost 
all the fomales of the city (in whom the sense of 
shame had been swallowed up by that of danger) 
barefooted, and with hair dishevelled, crowding to 
the churches, with their babes in their arms, cry- 
ing and imploring God for mercy. As night came 
en, the sky was more than usually serene. My 
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servants went to bed immediatdy after supper. 
For my own part, I proposed to stay up and waitch 
the setting of the moon, at that time (I think) in 
her first quarter. The window which looks to the 
west was lefl open, and I saw her, as about mid- 
night she hid herself behind St. Martin's Mount, 
her face much darkened, and partially covered by 
clouds. I then closed the window, and stretched 
myself on my bed, where, after lying for some time 
awake, I was fast falling asleep, when I was roused 
by the noise of an earthquake. The casement Was 
burst open, — the light which I always keep burning 
ki my chamber was extinguished, and the whole 
house shook to its very foundations. 

<< In this state, between sleeping and waking, and 
assailed by the terror of impending destructicm, I 
ran to the cloisters of the monastery in which I 
reside, and where we groped about in the dark, 
(having only the glimmering of one dull lamp to 
direct us,) to receive and administer whatever con- 
solation was in our power. Here we were shortly 
met by the abbot — a very pious man— with his 
monks in procession, who, terrified by the tempest, 
were bearing the holy cross and relrques of saints, 
and preceded by lighted torches, with devout 
prayers and exclamations, in their way to the 
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church to sing matms to the Virgin. This having 
inspired me with courage, I accompanied them to 
the church, where we all, with one accord, threw 
ourselves prostrate on the ground, and did nothing 
else hut with loud uplifted voices implore the 
divine mercy and forgiveness; expecting every 
minute the sacr^ building to fall and bury us in 
the ruins." 

<^ It would be much too long to recount all the 
horrors of that infernal night; and although the 
truth very far exceeds all power of description, yet 
I fear to be thought guilty of exaggeraticm when I 
exclaim, What deluges of water I what wind ! 
what thunder I what terrible rumbling in the hea- 
vens ! what fearful tremblings of the earth I what 
vehement commotion in the sea ! what shrieks of 
amazed and distracted multitudes I The long 
flight seemed extended by magic art to twice its 
lu;tual duration ; and when morning came, its ap« 
proach was announced to us rather by the clock, 
than by any corresponding light in the firmament. 
Thef priests robd«l themselves for the celebration 
<if'mass; while we, not having courage to lifl our 
faces to heaven, remained stretched on the ground 
in prayer and supplication. • Though day had broke, 
it- was still as dark as night. The multitudes in 
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the upper part of the city had b^un to disperse . 
but towards the sea-shore the noise seaooed to in- 
crease, and the dattering of horses was heard in 
the ^street below. What this could mean it was 
impossible to ascertain ; but» made bold by despair^ 
I at last mounted cm horseback myself, resolved to 
see, even though I should perish. 

'^ Great God I who ever heard of such things as 
I then beheld ? The oldest seamen declared that 
the like was never witnessed. In the midst of the 
port were seen an infinite number of poor wretches 
scattered about on the sea, and struggling to gain 
the shore, who, by the vicdence and fury ci the 
waves, were battered about till they looked Hke so 
many eggs dashed to pieces on the beach. The 
whole space was filled with drowned and half- 
drowned bodies ; some with their skulls fractured^ 
others with broken arms or legs, others with their 
bowels gushing out ; and the screams of men and 
women who lived near the beach were no less ter- 
rific than the uproar of the elements. The very 
sands, on which the day before 90u walked in ease 
and safety, were become more dangerous than' the 
Faro of Messina, or the whirlpool of Charybdis. A 
thousand or more of the Neapolitan nobility came 
to the shore on horseback, as if to solenmize the 
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funeral obsequies of their comitry ; and when I 
foand myself among them, I began to be of better 
dieer, seemg that if I were doomed to perish, I 
should die with the honour of knighthood. Soon 
the dreadful nttnour came to our ears, that the 
gromid on which we trod had been undermined by 
the sea, and was beginning to open. We fled pre- 
cipitately and saved ourselves; but die spectacle 
we then beheld was the most terrible ever wit- 
nessed by mortal eye : the heavens sa commingled ! 
the sea so implacably turbulent I the waves moun- 
tam hi^, and in colour neither black nor blue, as 
in more ordinary tempests, but perfectly white, 
like hills of snow, rolling over the whole expanse 
from Capri to Naples. 

^^ The young Queen,* barefooted, and attended 
by a numerous train of females, went to visit the 
dbnrches dedicated to the blessed Virgin. No 
vessel in the harbour was capaUe of resisting the 
insknce of the gale ; and three galleys which had 
arii'ped firom C3rpruB, and were to depart that 
moniing, were seen by sympathizing thousands to 
go dofwn without a soul being saved. Three other 
large ^ps, wiiich had anchOTed in the port, struck 
against each other and sunk, and aU on board 
perMied. Of all the vessels, one only escaped ; on 
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board of which were no less than four hundred 
galley-slilyes, who had been engaged in the Sicilian 
war; by the strength of these malefactors alone, 
the ship being enabled to stem the fury of the 
overwhelming element ; and even they were quite 
exhausted, when, at the approach of night, beyond 
all hope, and contrary to the universal expectation, 
the sky cleared, the wind abated, and the sea grew 
calm. Thus the most infamous of the sufferers are 
those alone who escaped a watery grave. Alas! 
that the words of Lucan should have thus proved 
true ! — * that fortune favours the wicked ;'— or that 
such is the pleasure of God ; or that they, who in 
the hour of trial are most indifferent whether they 
live or die, are the securest from danger I This is 
the history of yesterday." — Nov. 27, 1343. 

This tremendous tempest produced the following 
circumstances. The court of Queen Joanna and 
Andrea were at Naples the night when the storm 
commenced, and safe within the strong and high 
walls of the Castel-nuovo ; but many of the do- 
mestics, or persons who held inferior offices about 
thjB royal personages, were lodged in detached 
apartments below the castle, and close to the shores 
of the bay, where, on the sudden rise of the sea, 
which had not been anticipated from the predic* 
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tions of an earthquake, they were exposed to the 
greatest periL Among these latter was the foster- 
sister of the King, Isoldina, an Hungarian maiden, 
thet dau^ter of Isolda, Andrea's nurse, who had 
come with him from his native country and never 
left him. Buried in the sound, deep sleep of youth 
and innocence, the fair Hungarian was not aroused 
by. the lashing of the waves, which made the low- 
lier tenements rock from their foundations; even 
when the rest of the lodgers al) ran shrieking from 
the. inundated spot, she still slept on ; nor was it 
^ntil part of the buildings had been washed away, 
and her fond mother, who had hurried to the place 
fa£ danger, had shrieked for some time the name of 
Jlsoldina, that she appeared at one of the windows, 
and became sensible of her perilous situation. 

By this time she was completely isolated in the 
pddst of a foaming, frothing sea, that threatened 
every moment to swallow up the tottering house. 
Sbe screamed for aid ; but the horror of the scene 
was such, and such the general panic, that all had 
fled into the castle, or up the heights that ascend 
from the shores of the bay ; and none heeded her 
^ave her mother, who stood on the edge of a wall, 
which also trembled under the rapid and violent 
percussi(Hi of the invading sea. With her arms 
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wildly stretched towards her daughter, whom she 
could not Bare^-^rioit whom she could do nothmg — 
the King's nurse shrieked most loudly, but her 
voice was swallowed up by the roaring winds and 
waves, and the groans of the labouring walls, or the 
dash and crack of the fisdlen fragmeDts that were 
hurled hither and thither with astounding confusion. 
At this moment of exquisite maternal agony, 
when she expected each coming wave would sweep 
away her daughter, who was still at the window 
with clasped hands, and eyes upturned to heaven, 
—and when neither mother nor child saw any hope 
tji succour on earth, a young man — a squire of the 
Count Giacomo CapannOr the grand marshal of the 
kingdom, — ^rushed to the dreadful spot. Tliis youth, 
who had seen and admired the fair Hungarian 
about the palace, and who had continued his admi- 
ration, though her mother, from strong national 
prejudices, and dislike and distrust of the Italians^ 
among whom her curious fortune had sent her to 
reside, had opposed his addresses, — on hearing of 
the disastrous situation of Isoldina from one of her 
fugitive fellow-lodgers, had come with love's hero- 
ism and devotion to save or to sacrifice himself. 
He had induced a porter of the palace to accom- 
pany him to the scene of danger, and had prudently 
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finmded himself with a coil of rope, and a strong 
sta£ As the almost frantic mother saw his pre- 
parationn and determination^ she exclaimed, '< Oh I 
Graetanol save but my Isoldina — my child, and she 
is thine I" 

Such an assurance might well increase the bold* 
Bess, of which to its utmost stretch he stood in 
need, for the sea roared and foamed like the gulf 
beneath a cataract, and masses of building and 
timber were thrown about with terrific violence 
in the space that intervened between him and the 
maiden, and seemed to threaten certain destruc- 
taoh to any body who should venture among them, 
even if he could escape being broken to pieces 
against the walls by the dashing waves. But with 
a passionate glance to the young object of his love, 
whose pale face and bosom and long naked arms 
hte could see through the blackness of the storm 
and night, and with a brief prayer to the Madonna 
for aid and strength, having attached the cord 
pound his waist, and given its other extremity to 
tiie hands of the matron and the porter, and grasp- 
ing his stafi^ he descended from the wall into the 
dread turmoil of the waters. Scarcely had the 
bold youth advanced a sabre's length firom the 
€oQt oi the wall, when a coming wave threw him 
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back and bruised bim violently against the hard 
stones and brick; and three other attempts he made 
were equally wisuccessful, but did not daunt his 
ipirit. When about to be crushed by a heavy 
beam that was tossed on the angry element, as 
though it had been a straw, he contrived to evade 
the percussion, and to attach himself to the tim- 
ber ; a reflux followed, and he was carried with 
the beam to the half-submerged tenement, whence 
in the next minute he was seen supporting the 
terrified Isoldina. Having again gra^>ed the piece 
of timber, he took advantage of another wave that 
came dh in mountainous height, and, using all his 
strength to retain his hold of that mass and of the 
maiden, he was washed against the wall, where the 
mother and the porter, by drawing in the rope, 
could now render some assistance. As Isoldina 
grasped the cord, Gaetano, with his staff, kept 
off, as best he could, the fragments that were 
dashing about ; and though he himself received 
several severe bruises from them, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the fair Hungarian reach the 
top of the wall, without having sustained any se- 
rious injury. lie was then drawn up himself, and 
the midnight party, after a rapture of joy, has- 
tened to a place of safety, thanking Heaven for the 
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miraculous preservation. As they hurried ony 
&te they gained the inner enclosure of Castel-* 
nuovo, a tremendous dash and rumble struck their 
ears, and on turning round they saw the wall on 
^hich they had been standing, breaking to pieces; 
— of the house whence Isoldina had escaped ne 
trace remained ; the hungry sea had swallowed it* 

The gallant squire, of a certainty, deserved the 
bride he saved; and if the mother felt this in 
^te of her inveterate dislike to the Italians, and 
remembered her promise made in the hour of need 
and despair, it may be imagined that. Gaetano, who 
was not all indifferent to Isoldina before he became 
her preserver, should now receive the maiden's love 
with her gratitude. Still, however," there were oi^r 
cumstances that prevented their imion ; and as with 
the lapse of time the recollection of the danger 
grew less vivid, the Hungarian mother's gratitude 
somewhat cooled, whilst her prejudices revived, 
^d she constantly raised obstacles to her daugh^ 
ter's marriage, until she again stood in need of the 
brave Neapolitan's services, and that in a matter 
as near and as dear to her as her child's preser- 
vation. 

The Hungarians, whom the Italians accused of 
brutality and ferocity, from the first moment of 
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llieir oomiDg amoog them, suspected the Italians 
of guile and dark treadierj. This diffidence was 
genend, but in no breast was it so strong as in that 
of the thooghdess Andrea's nurse, who loved the 
child she had sndded as much be if she had given 
him birth. Her su^idon being thus ever excited^ 
induced a prjring curiosity as to all that passed 
in the court and city of Najdes, and a vigilance 
that never slept. For some time past, the nurse 
heard vague rumours of plots and general discon- 
tent, and her fears of the barons of the kingdom 
were now aggravated by the scowls she saw on 
their bfows, — ^their murmured intolerance of the 
monk Robert, that they could not always sapfpreaSf^^ 
and by the whole state of affairs and feelings in 
the capital. She knew that something fatal, some- 
thing that might compromise the liberty, or per- 
haps the li^ of her imprudent young Prince was 
brooding; and she knew also that the Grand Mar- 
shal Giacomo Ci^Mumo, in whose service, as squire, 
the enamoured Gaetano still continued, was one 
iof the most disaffected of the Neapolitan nobles, 
and a man, from his fiery passions, most likely to 
carry matters to a sanguinary extremity. Some- 
thing also had reached Isoldina's ever eager ear, of 
nocturnal meetmgs held by that powerful baron, 
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sot obly in his owd castle in the Apennines^ biit 
at the city of Capua, and even at Naples ; and 
though no word of what passed in those secret 
oondayes could ever be obtained, she was well 
aware thait all those who were named to her as 
halving attended them were most inimical to An- 
drea and the Hungarians. 

The young Prince ^e had often warned, but 
with habitual indolence and thoughtlessness he 
disregarded what she said, or socm forgot it over 
his wine-cup, which he already drained with the 
devotion of a veteran toper ; and she dreaded to 
impart her aus^cioos to friar Robert, lest his vio- 
lesice and cruelty should hasten and aggravate the 
caliustrophe* But now she thought she could ob- 
tain the certain information of what she surmised, 
pcxhaps obviate the crisis, through the medium of 
the squire Gaetano. She therefore imparted to him 
h^ suspicions of his master, and his . master's 
friends, and proposed, as a condition of his mar- 
riage with her daughter, that he should keep an 
eye on all the Grand Marshal's proceedings, and 
r^MMTt them to her. 

Absorbed with love, as was the brave youth, he 
could not however forget the principles inculcated 
in him in his education as squire, nor omtemplate. 
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without loathing, the character of a domestic spy 
— a traitor to his master; but when the nurse 
vowed that otherwise he never should wed Isol* 
dina ; that she would instantly conclude a marriage 
for her with an Hungarian about the court, he took 
a solemn oath to pry and to listen at the very first 
rendezvous the Grand Marshal should give his 
friends or adherents, and if he learned aught that 
regarded the life or safety of the young King-r^fcnr 
be would not bind himself to report any other 
matter,— to warn the nurse immediately. 
' This opportunity soon occurred ; for, a few days 
after he had bound himself to win his bride by 
farther services, as he was loitering with the ftur 
Hungarian, he was summoned to attend the Grand 
Marshal, who was about to leave the palace for 
his mountain castle. He took a hasty and a fond 
farewell ; the nurse saying as he went, " Remember, 
Gttetano I remember your oath I" 

But the recollection of that solemn vow, and of 
the dubious duties it implied, was never out of 
the squire's mind, and made him uneasy and un* 
comfortable in the presence of his master, who, 
a . tyrant to others, had ever been kind to him, 
and whom he had hitherto served with loving 
faithfulness. As he rode after the Marshal, he 
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mused, ^* By the mass I and it is only love could 
make me stoop for a moment to such dishonour I 
ly the Baron's squire, to become the spy of his 
words and actions I Such a disgrace must never 
be heard in chivalry, or I shall never put a knight's 
spur to my boot ! — and yet, if I do it not, Isoldina 
will never be mine ! Oh, love I love I— but one 
thing however consoles me: the plot may only 
exist in the nurse's fertile brain, and I shall have 
no secrets to betray I Still, I must do a spy's 
functions ; I must become an eavesdropper— a pry- 
bg Hstener; and tliis is odious I Oh I Isoldina, too 
fair Hungarian I I would rather plunge again for 
thee into the raging waves, as when I saved thee 
from death I — ^I would ten times rather win thee 
by deadly combat with a rival, than thus I — But, 
cost it what it will, mine thou must be, and mine 
oath must be kept I" 

Thd Castle of Count Giacomo Capanno, which 
was situated in the deep gorge of the moimtains, 
through which runs the road from Naples to Sa* 
lemo, did not long detain the Marshal and his 
squire. On the night of their arrival, the Count of 
Tralizzo, and some powerful barons from Apulia, 
joined Count Giacomo. They did not retire to 
secret consultation, nor let any thing escape them 
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tKat the attentive squire could take hold of, though 
be &ncied their counteiiances were cigitated, apd 
their persons restless, like men on the eve of some 
in^rtant enterprise. This, however, might be 
but fancy, naturally enough proceeding in him from 
the nurse's suspicions, and he could glean nothing 
from the squires who accompanied the knights lo 
confirm his apprehensions or remove them. 

At an early hour on the following morning the 
Ighcand Marshal, with his guests and his squire 
, £r9etano, set out frpm the castle. They pursued 
t^ road to Naples, and the squire had begun to 
^hink they were returning to the court, when, on 
•{^roaching the end of the bay, he saw his master 
point to a little castle on an isjet but a few paces 
from the shore, and exclaiming, " Tralizzo, they are 
before us — we must not make them waitT' spur his 
horse and gallop in that direction, followed by the 
• other nobles. 

The miniature fortress lay nearly (^posite to the 
interred city of Pompei, at the roots of Mount 
Vesuvius, the emptied lava of which, indeed, formed 
the narrow islet on which it stood ; the beautifully 
curving shores of the bay, the glassy sea, and the 
grand mountains which rose in the rear of the 
volcano, or nearer at hand behind Stabia and Cas- 
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leUamare, formed a lovely and traoquilliziiig {lic- 
iurey whose effect Gaetano could not help feeliog, 
fireoGcupied as he was, when he embarked with hh 
master and his guests in a boat which presently 
wafted them to the islet.* 

At the gate of the fortress there was an assiem- 
blage of nobles waiting their arrival with evident 
impatience. A« he approached, the squire recog- 
nized the Count Carlo d'Artugio, a natural son of 
the late King Robert, Beltrame, the son of the said 
Count Carlo, the two lords of Lionessa, Tommaao 
and Masolo, sons of Messer Pace da Bologna, and 
Chamberlains to Andrea, Caffarello, the son of Mea- 
ser Caraffa, Messer Baimondo da Napoli, the Count 
Marcone, accompanied by his wife,Dama Zanza, and 
some otlier8.f He already knew that these indivi- 
duab were among tliose the most decidedly inimical 
to the young King, the monk Robert, and the 
{Hungarian ^tion ; and though he could not yet 
conceive the extent and atrocity of their hatred, 
he felt it was not for a trifle they had all thus 
assembled in so silent and secret a place. 

* This little island and fortress still form beautiful features 
in the view from the ancient walls of Pompeii, or from Cas- 
tdlamare, on the opposite side of the bay* 

t B Libio di Pohstore. 
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After the usual salutatiooB, which they ddivered 
litttily, as men who had weightier matters on their 
minds than fbrmal courtesy, the nobles entered the 
castle and retired at once to an i^Murtmenty the 
door of which they closed after them, leaving 
their squires, some of whom had stayed on the 
abore of the bay with the horses, to amuse them- 
selves as they chose dhring their deliberations. 

• ^ Now is the m<mient to keep my oath and to 
win my bride T said Graetano, as he slunk away 
ftwn his fellows, who had chosen the very rational 
and absorbing amusement of eating and drinking, 
aad gossiping with the old Chatelain of the for- 
tress, and who seemed laudably indifferent to the 
mysteries o£ this meeting, or the secret their lords 
mi|^t have to impart to each other. The lover- 
spy reached a narrow, gloomy corridor, into which 
opened the door of the chamber the barons occu- 
pied ; and there he stayed and listened, without his 
absence being noticed by the squires, or any one 
else. The very first words that struck his ear, 
were words of death, and it was his master who 
pronounced them. 

<* I tell ye," said the Grand Marshal, « that his 
death, and nothing but his death, can save us I 
The Monk Robert has penetrated our secret and 
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our disiiiection ; and the drunkeh, savage Andre* 
asso,* to show us the mercy we are to expect, ha# 
had painted a log and an axef above his rojral 
arms, and has even named over the wine-cup die^ 
first victims he will sacrifice !'' 
^^< Yes I i have heard I was among the number,** 
said the Count of Tralizzo ; i< and you, Beltrame^ 
and you, Count Carlo, and — 

' " AH— «11 are destined to the axel" said the 
voice of the lady Zanza ; '< and if they should 8par# 
the life of her Majesty, my mistress, it is more than 
I could expect.*' 

^Whatever we do must be done at once !'* stad. 
another voice ; '^ we have borne the insolence and 
oppression of these rude Hungarians too long al*^ 
ready ; and now the Pope's ambassadors are on th# 
way with the Bull for Andreasso's coronation !" 

"The Queen will be crowned with him," re-- 
joined another of the conspirators; ^'but tiie 
drunkard, or rather the dirty monk, pretends to 
reign alone ; the fair Joanna will be a closer pri- 
soner, and more their slave than ever." 

" If they let my royal mistress live," interrupted 

* The very expressive, contemptuous diminutive by which 
the unfortunate Andrea was always called by the Italians. 
•f- Doimnici de Oravina, Chron. Rer. Apul. 
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the lady ; ^ but again, I say, I fear she will be one 
of their first victims V* 

« We must be beforehand with them-— -we must 
save our beautiful young Queen, by striking the 
blow at once I*' cried the Grand Marshal. 

^But when the blow is struck,'* said another 
voice rather diffidently, << what will be our means of 
defence and justification ?--^there is an Hungarian 
party in the kingdom — we may &11 before them, or 
be 'Sacrificed to the first impulse of popular horror 
at such a murder I" 

'^ Call not a deed of self-preservation by so fi>ul 
a name V 'retorted the Marshal angrily ; *^ I tell ye 
all, we must kill Andreasso, or he will kill usf 
•There may be some to prefer the drunkard's life to 
their own, and the continuance of the degradation 
of these kingdoms, to a better order of things ; but 
1 am not one of their number : what say'st thou. 
Count Marcone ?" 

<< We have no other alternative than hb death I" 
said an assenting voice. 

'<And when it is over," said another speaker, 
whom the listening squire knew to be the Count 
Carlo d' Artugio, the late King's natural son, " we 
have friends to rally round us and assert the inalien- 
able rights of Queen Joanna ; — there is more than 
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ooe royml Prince—" Here his voice dropped, and 
the squire could only catch the names of Luigi di 
Taranto, her cousin, and of some other near rekip 
tions of her Majesty. 

^But how will the Queen herself feel towards 
thoee who have slain her husband ?" inquired the 
same diffident vdlce that had spdcen once before* 
• ^Listen, Messer Masolol" said Dama Zanaa; 
^'as a woman, I may deliver an opinion on this 
head, and affirm that the grief of a beautiful and 
rdfined princess at the loss of a drunken, stu^d 
hn^nnd like Andreasso is not likely to be very 
vriiement, and— ^" Here her voice also was low- 
&redy and at the most interesting point ; and the 
squire could only catch the name of Philippa la 
Catanese, an extraordinary woman, who, from the 
condition of a washerwoman in Sicily, had risen to 
be the favourite of the late King Robert, and was 
now the titled confidant of the young Queen ; and 
llie names of some other ladies, and of some at- 
tendants about the person of Joanna. 

The next person who spoke was the Grand Mar- 
shal of the kingdom. 

^< We have gone too far to retract now,*' said he ; 
<< the time ibr deliberation is past ; Andreasso must 
die this very ni^t I I swear by this holy wafer of 
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the mass I have brought hither in my bosom for 
the purpose, to do my part I let all present repeat 
my oath T 

Gaetano stayed to hear the dreadftil vow pro- 
nounced by a number of voices, and then rushed 
h^>rror-8truck from the ccnrridor. For some minutes 
\m brain was confused, and he knew not what to 
do^ or what was passing around him, but recover- 
ing himself he determined to hastoi to Naples, to 
fulfil his oath with the King's nurse,— to save, if 
possible, the King's life, which his generous and 
humane disposition would have induced him to 
ajttempt, even had he never been bound to Isoldina. 
He ran to the boat, rowed himself from the accurst 
ed. islet to terra-firma, and telling the squires on 
the shore, he was going on hasty and sudden busi<' 
ness for his master, . he mounted his horse and 
galloped towards Naples* 

He rode with tremendous speed : the agitation 
of his mind prevented his attending to the road, 
which was none of the best, and as he was crossing 
some rough lava that lay at the foot o£ Mount 
Vesuvius, his gallant but overwrought steed fell 
under him, and he was thrown with such violence 
that he was for some time deprived of his senses. 

In this state Gaetano was found by some pea- 
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sants, who carried him to the Torre del Greco, in 
those days a small village. When he recovered 
his senses, he found himself so severely bruised 
and weakened by loss of blood, which flowed from 
a cut he received on his head from the hard lava, 
that he could not continue his journey, nor for 
some time even stand on his foet. His very 
anxiety to reach the capital and deliver the horrid 
secret he had obtained, perhaps added to the gid«» 
diness of his head and his inability of doing so. 
His message could not be trusted to a third person* 
The condition of the young man was every way 
distressing ; and when he mounted his horse, whidi 
he could not do at all till near the time of sunset^ 
he was so debilitated and giddy, that he was oUiged 
to grasp the high pommel of his saddle, and to ride 
on at a slow pace. He had not more than five or 
six English miles to go, but at the rate he went, 
and from being frequently obliged to stop, he was 
a long while in performing them, and did not reach 
the city of Naples until long after the gates were 
closed for the night. Being well known to the 
guards as a person about the court, and attached 
to one of the greatest officers of the kingdom, he 
readily induced them to go and obtain their ci^tain's 
permission to open the gate; but this produced 
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another delay, and altogether he did not arrive at 
the Castd-nuovo until the third hour of the night. 
Wh«i there, he learned to his utter dismay, that 
the King and Queen and their court had gone to 
Aversa at an early hour that same morning ! 

What was to be d<me now? Isc^da the nurse 
ahrays accompanied the King, nor was there a 
single person of the court left at the Castel-nuovo, 
to whom he could venture to declare the horrid 
conspiracy ; not one of whose sentiments he could 
be sufficiently sure, to know, that in betraying his 
noble master, he should not ^>eak to his naster's 
^ow-conspirator, or one, at least, ^dm would wish 
success to the enterprise against the King and the 
Hungarians, and at once sacrifice him for his inter- 
ference. Friar Robert was indeed in the city, but 
shut up in a strong palace, as in a fortress, with a 
set of brawling^ drunken Hungarians. Any access 
to him at that hour, and by an Italian, was very 
dulMOUs ; Graetano dreaded besides his oruel in^>la- 
cable character, and though he would save the 
King's life, a lingering attachment to his country- 
men as o{^sed to the Hungarians, or a sense of 
the chivalrous fiiith due to his knight, made him 
anxious to do so without directly sacrificing his 
master; or he felt that he would prevent the 
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murder of one, without entailing the certain death 
of manjy whom the vindictive monk would not £sdl 
to sacrifice, and that too in the cruellest and most 
horrid manner. But while he was lost in agoniadng 
deliberation, the deed might be done I The Grand 
Marshal had fixed that very night for the murdar 
iji the Kii^ ; and it was certain the coni^iratoni 
must have better information as to the royal move* 
ments than he had possessed. Could he but reach 
Avarsa before them and warn the nurse, the royal 
residence might be put in a state of defence, the 
person of the King secured, and the conspiraUnv, 
seeing themselves discovered, might seek safetgr in 
timely flight, and he might gain his bride wilfaout 
the t<Hrture and death of his master I But Avctsa 
was six miles distant, and both himself and hb 
steed were wounded and exhausted ; yet had they 
been firesh as for a race, it would have been of no 
avail ; for, when Gaetano presented himself at the 
Capuan gate, which opened on the road to Aversa, 
with the fatality that had attended him all this 
day, he found it guarded by a company of Hun- 
garians, who positively refused him egress at that 
late hour, and, on his insisting with violence, placed 
him under arrest. 

Meanwhile the conspirators, having finished their 
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deliberations, about two bours after noon, lefl tbe 
little castle at the end of the bay, and took the 
nearest road to Aversa by the roots of Mount 
Vesuvius. To men bent, like them, on deeds of 
secresy and blood, every trifling event excites sus- 
picion and alarm ; and though they could not con- 
ceive that the Grand Marshal's squire was in pos- 
session of their secret, or, being in possession of it, 
would dare to disclose it to living being, or betray 
his master, the intelligence of his extraordinary 
evasion made them hurry on their journey, and 
fed uneasy until they reached Aversa, and found 
every thing quiet and as they wished. 

They had entered the little Norman town* by 
different gates, and now to avoid remark, repaired 
in separate parties of twos or threes, and at short 
intervals of time, to the royal residence, where 
their offices and rank gave them free access at all 
hours. The conspirators themselves had induced 
the young King and Queen to go to Aversa, as for 
a holiday, for they would have found the execution 
of their plot difficult at Naples, where Andreasso 
was habitually surrounded by so many guards and 
friends ; and their imsuspecting, thoughtless victim 

* The Norman origin of Aversa will be found in the tale 
of" The Norman Pilgrims," Vol. I. 
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now received them with smUeSy and promised than 
a jovial viUeffgiatmUf with hunting and hawking, 
dancing and banqueting. 

After they had made certain arrangements in the 
castle, where thej had many accomplices, the con- 
spirators arranged their toilettes, and went to pay 
their respects to their young and lovely queen, who V 
was breathing the cool evening air in the delicious 
gardens of a Celestine monastery adjoining tho 
abode of royalty. 

Happy at being relieved from the surveillance 
and odious presence of the monk Robert ; happy 
with the thoughts of the splendour and festivity of 
her approaching coronation; happier still at the 
heart-filling, tender prospect of being soon a 
mother, Joanna's beauties had at that moment all 
their ^clat and animation, with a touching expres- 
sion calculated to win every heart. Like Mary 
Queen of Scots, to whose adventures and charac- 
ter her own have been so frequently compared* 
Joanna possessed charms the most calculated to 
impress' the imagination with enduring pictures, 
which have been sighed over even by those " who 
have felt • themselves compelled to believe all or 
much of what her enemies laid to her charge." 
And her painted portraits, though executed in the 

VOL. III. H 
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infancj of ait, haunt the mind even like Mary 
Stewart's, whose coimteDanoe, to use again the 
language ci Scott, ^is as familiar to us as the 
mistress ci youth, or the ^vourite daughter of 
advanced age." Brantome, the passicmate admirer 
of every princess ci French extraction, goes even 
beyond his wonted enthusiasm when he speaks of 
Joanna L of Naples, whose beauty, he maintains, 
fax exceeded that of Petrarca's Laura* ^ Her por- 
trait, which is still to be seen," says he, ^' shows 
that she was more aogelic than human. I saw it 
at Naples in a number of places, where it is trea- 
sured with the greatest care. Certainly this was a 
beautiful princess, whose countenance displayed 
great sweetness with a beauddd majesty. This 
fine portrait represents her as ali beautyj sweei^ 
ness, and true majesty r To the animated personal 
charms of the original must be added the qualities 
of elegance, wit and genius, and the sweetness of a 
voice that could not be heard without tender emo- 
tion. Whatever might be the regret of the high- 
minded Princess at her husband's dissipation, in- 
dolence, and levity, she does not appear to have 
regarded him with other than kind sentiments ; 
and now, on the very eve of the murder of which 
she was to be accused, she loitered affectionately 
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on his arm through the acacia-groves of the Ce- 
lestine . garden, and, at separating, goodnaturedly 
admonished him not to commit excesses in the 
banqueting hall, but to retire betimes, and on the 
morrow-morning thej would fly their hawks to- 
gether in the old woods of Atella. 

The young King was more than usually gay at 
the evening board; he drank to his approaching 
coronation, and the conspirators echoed his toast 
with the rest ; but in Andreasso intemperance was 
already an inveterate habit, and he remained ca^ 
rousmg, with his Hungarians long after the Grand 
Marshal, the Seneschal, and the other nobles, 
who, firom the more sober habits of the Italians, did 
not excite any surprise by their early retreat, had 
left the banqueting hall to prepare the last scene 
of the tragedy. 

Hour passed after hour, each of them seeming 
an age to the anxious conspirators ; but still the 
clatter of the wine^cups, the unmeaning witticism 
in unintelligible Hungarian, the roaring laugh, and 
chorused song, were heard fvom the hall. 

« Will the drunkard feast all night?" whispered 
Tommaso and Masolo da Bologna, his chamberlains, 
who had engaged to open his chamber door to the 
murderers, — " will he never come ?" 

H 2 
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But staggering from the wine he had swallowed, 
and singing a bacchanalian catc&, the victim came 
at length. The next moment, and as the monks 
were chamidng their midnight service in the con- 
tiguous monastery, the conspirators glided along 
the corridor, and took their post near the door of 
his apartment. The corridor was open on one side, 
and afforded a view of the quiet alleys, flowered 
parterres, and waving trees of a garden, all sleep- 
ing placidly in the rays of the moon, whose lovely 
serene face ought to have inspired pure, peaceful, 
and holy feelings. But the voice, or the appari- 
tion of an angel from Heaven, would hardly have 
stayed those desperate men in the execution of 
their hellish design. 

In a few minutes Masolo da Bologna came out 
from Andreasso*s apartment to the corridor. " All 
is right," whispered he : " the sot has not gone into 
the Queen's chamber, drunk as he is, but has be- 
taken himself to a couch in an outer room I" 

^'Then let us finish our work at once," said 
Beltrame. t. 

" First let us see whether all is quiet I" whis- 
pered the Chamberlain, and he went along the cor- 
ridor, and down-stairs to the banqueting- hall to 
listen. 
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" Not a soul is moving save ourselves ; the Hun- 
garians are buried in wine and sleep, and snoring 
like hogs" said Masolo returning ; and he leading 
the way, the Count of Tralizzo and Beltrame 
rushed into the King's apartment. The noise of 
their steps aroused Andreasso; and wondering what 
such an intrusion could mean, he rose and went to 
meet them. Then Beltrame seized him by the 
hair of the head, which he wore very long, and 
endeavoured with all his force to throw him to the 
ground. 

^'This is but a dirty game, and foul play!"* cried 
the King, whose head was confused with drink, and 
he seized with his teeth the hand of Beltrame, 
which he never let go until he bit off all he had 
seized with his teeth.f 

The Count of Tralizzo then threw a rope with a 
sliding knot roimd Andreasso's neck, and he pulling 
with all his force at one end of the rope, and Bel- 
trame at the other, they did not stop until King 
Andreasso fell strangled and dead in the midst of 
the traitors. 

" Tis done I 'tis soon over I" said the Chamber- 
lain Tommaso da Bologna, in a horrid Whisper, 

* Questo e un sozzo giuooo. — Polistore. t Id. 
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after having stooped down and looked at the black- 
ened &cey and Mt the heart of the ill-fated Prince ; 
^ but where shall we dispose of the sot's carcase ?** 

^What matters it?** said the implacable Grand 
Marshal ; ^ 'tis as well here as elsewhere : he will 
odIj look as if he had been choaked in his wine T 

** Not so ! in the ccmdition our young Queen is 
in, the sudden sight of her dead husband might be 
fiital to her : — ^we must cany him hence I*^ said the 
Count of Tralizzo. 

"Ay! but whither? — but whither?" inq,tiired 
several of the conspirators in the same breath. 

" Let us bury him in the deserted stable at the 
foot of the castle I" said the Chamberlain, Masolo 
da Bologna. 

«< Let us throw him into the garden as if he had 
fallen over from the corridor and broken his neck I" 
said the Count of Tralizza 

"That deep mark round his neck will tell another 
tale r* said another of the murderers, now shud- 
dering as he held down a lamp and saw the narrow 
purple line, the only and insignificant sign of the 
dread violence that had slain a king. 

"It matters not what tale is told,*' said the 
Grand Marshal : " the deed is done, and we the 
doers must not be caught here just yet : — ^but who 
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hoped for secrecy? Let us only remove the body 
hence from the vicinity of Queen Joanna, and then 
away I" 

"But whither shall we carry it?" again inquired 
several of the conspirators, who felt, the very 
moment after the perpetration of the murder, all 
that imcertainty of purpose, that want of accord, 
and that confusion of ideas, which generally accom* 
pany heinous crime. 

"This is the trifling of women and children,*' 
said the fierce Lord Marshal : " let the Hungarian 
drunkard be thrown into the old stable forthwith I" 

The two brothers, the Chamberlains Tommaso and 
Masblo da Bologna, then raised the lifeless body in 
their arms, and assisted by Cafiarello and Messer 
Raimondo da Napoli, and followed by the rest of 
the assassins, they carried it out of the chamber, 
and with silent stealthy steps along the corridor, 
in chambers opening on which slept many " who 
should against the murderer shut the ^)or.'' 

At the extremity of the corridor, a narrow stair- 
case, cut within the thick wall of the castle, led 
almost directly to the deserted stable. The fore- 
most of the conspirators gently opened the door at 
the head of the staircase ; but when those who bore 
the corpse looked forward into its horrid, grave-like 
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obscurity, they would not proceed farther without a 
light. The fierce Lord Marshal, cursing their im- 
becility, glided back to Andreasso's now empty 
room, and brought a cresset-lamp. 

By this light, which dimly illuminated the damp, 
dark passage, the haggard faces of the conspirators, 
and the horrid discoloured coimtenance of their 
yictim,. which most of them dreaded to look at, and 
yet could not avoid so doing, they began to descend 
the rough steps ; but they had not gone far, when 
several of them whispered simultaneously, *^ Hark ! 
what noise is that ! Hark there again I" 

They paused. A hollow murmuring sound pene- 
trated the thick walls by small loop-holes cut in it 
here and there, to admit air. They listened for a 
moment, breathless and motionless: the sounds 
came again ; and though they were only the gentle 
waving and rustling of the trees in the garden 
agitated by the night-breeze, they filled their 
guilty ears with terror. 

'*'Tis the noise of an approaching troop of 
horse I''* said Masolo da Bologna, becoming even 
still more ghastly pale. 

" Ay I 'tis the beat ftf horses' hoofs, and they 

* «( £ portandolo dal Palazzo per una scala, parve loro di 
udire gente da cavallo."— .Polistore. 
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come nearer and nearer : — we shall be surprised 
and caught with the murdered King in our hands T 
rejoined Cafiarello ; and on the impulse of afiright 
and horror, they all rushed back to the open corri- 
dor, and throwing the body over the parapet into 
the garden, fled instantly from the palace by a 
secret passage that led beyond the walls of Aversa 
to a quiet road in the direction of Atella. 

Scarcely had the regicides quitted the cmridor, 
when Isolda, the a£Pectionate nurse, waking from 
her peaceful sleep, went towards the chamber of 
the King, to inquire how he fared, as was her wont 
to do frequently every night. She saw the couch 
in the outer^phamber, on which he often slept, 
tumbled and pressed as though he had been lying 
on it ; but not finding him there, she passed on to 
the sleeping apartment of the Queen Joanna, who 
sleeping too soundly to be disturbed by the very 
slight noise made by her husband's murderers,' — 
had also just awoke when it was too late to save 
him, and was sitting mournfully on the side of her 
solitary bed. 

"Where is my Lord the King?" inquired the 
nurse with much agitatiop, on seeing the Queen 
alone. 

*< I know not where he is ! Of a certainty, thy 

H 5 
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Lord is too young and imprudent to pass his lughts 
thus, away from his wife T' said the Queen re- 
proachfully. 

*<I must find my Lord, — I must find my dear 
Lord, imprudent though he be, and naughty I'' cried 
the devoted nurse ; and taking a lamp in her hand, 
she went searching through the dark inlent castle 
for Andrea.* 

Bi the banqueting-hall she found several Hun- 
garians snoring in the scene of their excesses, and 
the light of her lamp neith^ woke them^ nor dis- 
covered to her him whom she sought. She had 
visited many other places, and was retumii^ with 
ikm s^ous alarm along the ccnrridor, when she 
haj^ned to look over the parapet, and discovered 
the body of Andrea lying in the moonlight. Re- 
turning hastily to the Queen, she told her that the 
King was sleeping in the garden. 

<< Prithee let him sle^ on I" said Joanna angrily. 
" Afler my prayers <m the eve of yesterday,— after 
all my prayers, that he would refrain from such 
debaucheries, — to be again in such a state I Prithee 
let him sleep ! and may his cool couch sober him, 
and give him a better lesson than I can do !*' 

* 

* Domando alia Reina : Dove i U mio Signore $ Rispose 
la Reina : lo mm h so dove H sia : eertamente il tao Signore 
8 tri^po giovine."*— Polittofe. 
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Bat the nurse, *^ because iriie loved h& Lord as a 
mothar,''* huiried with maternal solicitude down to 
the garden, where, to her unspeakable horror, she 
found the King, not sleeping, but dead— cold dead» 
with the rope that had strangled him round his 
nedk. He had on his long hose, one white and 
one red, as was his fashion to wear them ; and in 
his mouth he had that piece of flesh which he had 
torn with his teeth from the hand of tht. traitor 
Beltrame. Then the nurse began to kment aloud*, 
and with sobs and tears warned the Queeaand tbb 
other inmates of the Castle of Aversa of the dread' 
ful tragedy that had been enacted.-)* 

The widowed Joanna, the nurse, the Hungarians, 
and all those who remained about the palace^ 
were so terrified and confounded by the horrible 
event, that they knew not what to do; and the 
King's body, carried into the adjoining church of 
the Celestines, lay there some days without s^ul- 
ture : but Ursillo Minutok), a gentleman and Canon 
of Nicies, went to Aversa, and had it brought to 
the capital, and interred it at his own expense in 
the Cathedral of Naples, and in the Chapel of St. 
Louis, where his tomb is to be seen even to this 
day.J 

* '^Perdooche amava il suo Signore uocome xoadze." — 
Polistore. -f n Libro di Polistore. j: Angab di Coftanso. 
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Whea the Queen was sufficiently recovered finom 
her OHisternation and horror^ she repaired to her 
qyital, where, in qnte of some popular surmises 
and whispered implications, the nobility and clergy 
g^erally were so £Eur from suspecting her of the 
murder of her husband, that they paid her visits of 
condolence, and counselled with har how to punish 
the murderers* The friar Robert and the Hungar 
rian party dreaded to move out ; and throwing up 
al^ this critical moment the management of affairs 
they had so abused, every thing was left to the 
young Queen, who prudently assembled round her 
th^ wisest and most virtuous of her grandfiither's 
ministers and nobles, and by th^ advice commit- 
ted to Count Ugo del Balzo the charge of investi- 
gating the bloody transaction, and of bringing the 
guilty to justice.* 

Meanwhile the condition of the amorous squire 
of the Grand Marshal, whom we lefr in the hands 
of the Hungarian guard, was most painfrd and 
critical. He was still in custody when the as- 
tounding intelligence arrived of the King's murder ; 
and as he had been so eager to go out of the gate 
that led to the Aversa road, and at a late hour, the 

* Oiannone, Istoria Civile del Regno di Napoli. 
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very night of the murder ; and behig kiidwn Aiore- 
over as one frequently about the court, he waii 
detained under strong suspicion, and finally was 
ordered to prepare himself to confess or to undc^rgo 
tortures^ on account of the foul assassination he had 
so endeavoured to prevent. Whilst he lay in h& 
dungeon, he was informed that his master, by fle'i^ 
ing from the country, had acknowledged his guilt' '; 
and having' kio longer sufficient motives, suppodlilg 
^e Grand Marshal in safety, to be silent at'thfe 
cost of excruciating anguish, and perhaps death to 
himself, he disclosed all he knew, which was n6 
more than what he heard at the castle in the bay. 
Fortunately for. the squire, Raimondo da Najk)!!, 
one of the murderers, was discovered and arrested 
at the same time ; and on being put to the questidn^ 
disclosed the same names, and in every thing coi^ 
firmed the revelation Gaetano had made. The 
squire, however, was still detained in prison ; and tt 
was not till after Inany months, when several of the 
persons guilty, and some only, suspected of the hor- 
rible conspiracy, had been punished with detestable 
tortures and death, and Isolda the faithful nijtrs^ 
had followed her king to the grave^ that Joanna, 
moved by the melancholy tale of his love, and 
unmerited sufferings, procured his liberation, and 
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smiled hum to Isoldiiia, whom he had dooUy wmi 
hj tirice periling his life for her. .; 



In asserting or implying the innocence of the 
lofely young Queen Joanna, I do not consider that 
I have transgressed against history. After a care«> 
All comparison of the different cotemporarf^ olr 
iMurly cotemporary^ authorities, which I made at 
Wnilcn some years since, and which is much too 
im^ to be inserted in a work like this, the impress 
jidn left on my miml was, that she was not guiky 
«( 1^^ privy to, her husband's murder. This also 
seems to be Mr. Hidlam's opinion, whidi is alws^ 
<eiulitled to deference or respect. The cause of 
llie young Queen is pleaded at leng^ by the in* 
gpenious author of the ^' Historical Life of Joanna of 
JSieily, Queen of Naples, &c*" a modern work, which 
does not appear to be so well known as it ou^it 
tobe# 

The generality of historians of other nations, who 
hare reversed the process of De Sade, and have 
wmtted the suffrages instead of wetghmg th&aif have 
indeed unhesitatingly declared Joanna guiky; but 
L would repeat, as I have felt, the words of Lord 
Byron's preface to his ^* Marino Faliero," (another 
character, whom unexamining historians have treat- 
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ed lighdj and unjustly:) " I knom no justification, 
at any distance of tame> for calumniating an histd^ 
rical character : surely truth belongs to the dea^ 
and to the unfortunate I" 

The defence of old Brantotne is a su^ular pieoe 
of af gument and composition. He reprehend* tb# 
Pesareae historian^ CoUenucoio, for telling, the ri& 
culous tale, that a day or two before his aasassmft* 
ticm, as Andrea suddenly entered the Queen's apeirt- 
raenty he found her making a silken rope, and, on 
asking her for what object, Joanna said laughingly, 
<< It is to hang you with, my husband I" and the 
irascible Frenchman calls all the Italian historinra 
foul calumniators of the fame of the French princes 
and princesses, and very great liars I — though, bad 
he^given himself the trouble to examine them, he 
would have found his own view of the case taken, 
and the innocence of his heroine Joanna maintained, 
by the best of those writers. 

But Brantome's defence of Joanna I. is nothing 
as a curiosity, compared with his palliation pf the 
libidinous Joanna II. Those who have read his 
quaint pages cannot have forgotten the joyous man- 
ner in which he felicitates one of the Queen's hus- 
bands on the mode of his death : << £h I ou put-il 
mieux mourir," &c. 
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The accounts of the way in which Andrea was 
put to death at Aversa are perplexingly various. 
I have followed, almost to the letter, that of Poli- 
store, which is by ^ the most picturesque and 
striking, and as likely to be true as any of them. 
It is inserted in that all-complete mine of Italian 
chronicle, Muratori's collection of ** Scriptores Re- 
rum Italicarum." 



HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 



A.D. 1400 to 1500. 

«< We shall find," says Muratori, << the fifteenth oen* a*d. 
tury not less agitated by wars and revolutions than ^e I^^" 
barbarous ages which preceded it." The enthusiasts for 
republican liberty will not, however, watch these wars 
and revolutions with any great interest, as they relate 
rather to a change of masters than the assertion or esta- 
blishment of political independence. 

The cities of Lombardy, the cradles of Italian liberty, 
had now for half a century ceased to be '^ influenced by 
that generous disdain of one man's will, which is to re- 
publican governments what chastity is to women — a con- 
servative principle, never to be reasoned upon, or subject- 
ed to calculations of utility. By force, or stratagem, or . 
free consent, almost all the Iiombard republics had fallen 
under the yoke of some leading citizen, who became the 
lord (signore), or, in the Grecian sense, tyrant of hia 
country. .... And before the middle of the fourteenth 
century, all those cities which had spumed at the faintest 
mark of submission to the emperors, lost even the reodl* 
lection of self-government, and were bequeathed, like an 
undoubted patrimony, among the children of their lords. 
Such is the progress of usurpation, and such the vengeance 
that Heaven reserves for those who waste in licence and 
faction its first of social blessings — Liberty !" * 

* Mr. Hallam's Middle Ages, chap. iii. part 2. 
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▲•D. The few aUnsions we hare been able to make in these 
1400. Snnunaries of general Italian history, must indeed have 
established that it was faction, with its attendant evil 
licence, and faction alone, that led to this melanchoily re- 
sult. They had resisted their old enemies the emperors, 
in their might, — ^the spirit and talents of the two Fre- 
derics had animated and guided none of their suooessors*- 
the Italians had nothing to fear firom them ; and if their 
other antagonist and foe to Liberty, the Chuich of Rome, 
had been enabled to make encroachments, it was still 
their insane, factious tendency that opened the door to 
$hoee encroachments, and finally forged the min^^ links 
of the chain of signorial and ecclesiastical de^otism. By 
the end of the fourteenth century, evoi the powerful Re* 
public of Genoa, distracted by her £u:tion8, had sought 
the dangerous protection of a foreign sovereign.* Of the 
two other great repuUics, the same causes were tending 
to the same formation of the power of one man, or one 
family, in Florence ; and in Venice, external independ- 
ence was dearly paid for by internal tyranny, and an in-* 
sidious and cruel oligarchy, with its systematized espUmage 
and secret tribunals, might have served to wean men's 
afiections from such a republic as the Venetian. 

The last year of the preceding century, and the first of 
this, (while the plague had revived,) were remarkable for 
the numerous processions and pilgrimages of the Biandn, 
or White Penitents, who, enveloped in linen robes, or 
rather bed-sheets, that covered even th^ faces, went 
through Italy, from the Alps to the Sea of Messina, 
singing litanies, and imploring for afflicted earth the peace 

• In four years, from 1390 to 1394, the Doge of C^noa 
was ten times changed— swept away, or brought back, in 
the fluctuations of popular tumult. 
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and mercy of Heaven. Whole popolous districts —tnen, 4»Z)» 
women, and children — ^were seen to join the ghoflt-hke ^^^ 
progresses. During the reign of this devout inflnenia 
no violence was committed, no treason meditated, and 
Italy breathed in peace; but it was immediately followed 
by new plots on the part of the ambitious Duke of Milan, 
Oean Galeaszo Visoonti. At his instigation^ Lazaro Oui- 
nigi> who governed the Republic of Lucca with much 
talent and firmness, had been assassinated by his own 
broths the preceding y<!al*, and he now ehcburaged ^. 
ther sanguinary revolutions, in order to make himself 
master of that little state. There was this year another 
oon«pirMy at Fl<Nfence, headed by the Ricci, Alberd, tmd 
Medici. 

Robert, the newly elected emperor, went to try ofioe 1401. 
more the Imperial fortune in Italy. He sustained a signal 
defeat in a ranged battle in the Bresdan territory, from 
the Italian troops of the Duke of Milan, comnianded by 
Giaoopo d^ Verme, Carlo Malatesta of Rimini, and other 
Italian captains, and was forded to retreat towards the 
Alpine pass of Trent. This was the first battle the ItaHaa 
and German troops had fou^^t together for many years. 
The Italians showed they had made some progress in the 
art of war. 

Gean Galeacao attacked Bentivoglio, the Signior of Bo. 1402. 
i<^gna, who was defeated, and finally massacred. On the 
3rd of September, the successful tyrant of Milan died of 
the plague. He was no sooner dead than the state he 
had enlarged <' by the dark alternation of perfidy and 
violence" fell to pieces. 

The political balance of Italy was restored for a short 1404. 
time. The arms of Florence, wielded chiefly by condot- 
tieti. Or mercenaries, reduced the Ghibelline nobles of the 
ApesBoineS). whose castles overhung her territory, to obe- 
dience and subjection. 
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AJBb Thfe Venetumiy iHio had oooqnered Padna, infiBBOOilj 
1408> pot lo death, in priaoo, Fra n cw c o Nordlo da Canara, 
the mgoior oi that ttate, and the foDowiog day nmidered 
hia two brave tons. 

The itnfortiinate Bepah^ ol Fiia was sobjiigated bj 
Florenoey afier a dreadful ntge. 

The election of Pope GiegoryXIL took place this 
year, and lerred to prolong the dnration of the great 



1409. Oicgory Xn. and his riral Benedict XnL were both 
deposed by the Cooncfl at Pisa, who elected AWandpr V. 
Bat the dqposed pontiffii resisted ; and the Catholic world 
had the scandal to see three Popes waging a war of BuQs 
and exoommanications with each other. 

1410. Daring the dissensions of the Popee, and the general 
weakness of Upper Italy> occasioned by wan and fiictioos, 
the kingdom of Naples was animated, and not for the first 
time, with the hope of extending its dominion or sapre* 
macy over the whole of the .peninsnla. The crown of 
Naples was now worn by Ladislaus, who was warlike and 
ambitious, talented and unprincipled. Pretending to act 
as protector of Grregory XIL one of the Popes, he was 
already master of Rome, and of a great part of the eccle- 
siastical state. But Florence was wealthier than I^idis- 
laus : she bought over many of the mercenaries, who 
mainly composed his army ; brought his dd rival haoit 
of Anjou into Italy with an army, raised him up enemies 
on every side, and finally drove him from Rome, and 

' baek on his kingdom of Naples. 

1 41 1. Louis of Anjou defeated Ladislaus at Rocca-Seoca, near 
the Oarigliano, within his own states, but was soon after-' 
wards obliged to abandon bis enterprises and Italy. 

1 412. Under the mediation of the Florentine Republic, Ladis- 
laus made peace; but the following year that lestlen 
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prince, with a Neapolitan army, suddenly sacked Rome, X*d. 
that expmenced all the horrors of barharian warfare, and 1412. 
conquered anew the whole of the Papal states. 

That monarch was now in the zenith of his power :— his 1414. 
dominions extended to the confines of Tuscany ; he com- 
manded, besides inferior hosts, fifteen thousand of the 
finest gens-d'armerie of Italy, which country he had erery 
prospect of redudng, when he died of poison, or the effects 
o£ excessive debaudiery. 

The Council of Constance at last put an end to the dis- 1418. 
graceful sdiism of the Church by electing Otho Colonni^ 
who assumed the title of Martin V. 

The strength of Milan had revived under the govern- 
ment of Filippo Maria, and by the arms of the brave 
Conte Carmagnola — and we find her again conquering 
and murdering among her neighbours Piacenza, Lodi, 
and Como. This tyrant filippo Maria had his wife 
Beatrice Tenda, to whom he owed almost every thing, 
put to death on a public scaffold, under an infamous ac- 
cusation of adultery. 

Filippo Maria obtained the Signiory of Genoa, winch 1421. 
he followed up by making extensive conquests in Lom- 
bardy. 

. The brave Swiss pikemen, the confines of whose terri- 1422. 
tory had been encroached upon by Filippo Maria, inflicted 
a sanguinary punishment on the gens-d'armerie of the 
Milanese at Arbedo, near Bellinzona. But Count Car- 
magnola retained possession of the Levantine valley ; and 
Filippo Maria, the Duke of Milan, now asserted a power 
from the Ligurian sea to the summit of Mount St. 
Qothard, and from the frontiers of Piedmont to the con- 
fines of the ecdesiastical states, — a larger extent of do- 
minion than had fallen to the obedience of any prince of 
Upper Italy since the overthrow of the old kingdom of 
liie Lombiads. 
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A.D. War between the Duke of Milan and the Republic of 

1^4. Florenoe, to the diiadrantage of the latter. 

. ._ Venice, that, lince the ezhaosting war of Chioma, had 
recovered much of her lost territories and her spirit, 
allied herself with Florence against the aiintrary and 
amUtious Duke of Milan. 

1427. The great Carmagnola, having been ungratefuUy 
tseated by the Ihike of Milan, had entered the service of 
Venice, for whom he this year gained a splendid victory 
over his late master at Macalo, upon the Oglio. 

1432 -—Witnessed the atrocious ingratitude of the Vene- 
tians, whose detestable oUgarchy tortured, and then 4)e- 
headed Count Carmagnola. 

14d3. ^^^^'^ ^^ made between the States of Upper Italy, at 
Ferrara, and Venice obtained splendid acquisitions. 

1434 Another revolution of Florence, which summoned 
Cosmo de' Medici from exile to exercise a supreme con- 
trol over the government of the state, ^commenced 
the last act in the great drama of Florentine liberty, of 
which the descendants of Cosmo were to complete the 
destruction.'' 

1 dsm Joanna XL of Naples, who had succeeded to her brother 
Ladislaus, and whose reign had been as fatal to her conn- 
try as that of the more unfortunate, but every way wor- 
thier Joanna 1., died this year, leaving her crown to be 
disputed by Alfonso of Arragon, and Regmer of Anjou. 
After the unhappy country had been for seven more 
years desolated by the war of parties, and Alfonso sub- 
jected to great vicissitudes of fortune, he was finally 
established on the throne of the Two Sicilies in 1442. 

The Genoese rose against the Milanese, and recovered 
their liberty. 

1437 ^ ^^^ ^^ broke out between the Duke of Milan and 
the allied Republics of Florence and Vauce. 
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PcBce was made under the mediation of Francesco A*]|. 
Sforza, a skilful condottiero, or military adventurer, who l^^* 
had acquired great reputation and power throughout 
Italy. 

Francesco Sforza had scarcely restored peace to others 1447. 
when a league was formed against himself by the Church, 
that had previously given him the March of Anoona in 
fiefy as a reward for his services, which had secured Ro- 
magDA to the See of Rome. Florence and Venice aided 
Sforza. Filippo Maria Visconti, his father-in-law, but 
OB0 of his bitterest enemies, died. The Milanese again 
estitUished a republic ; and, giving the command of their 
armies to Sforza, he thus far triumphed over his enemies. 

Francesco Sforza, who had little respect for republican 14|fiO. 
institutions, or conscience of any sort, became Duke of 
Ikfilan, and as arbittary a tyrant as the Visconti. By 
the middle of the fifteenth century the Dukes of Savoy 
had consolidated a powerful government in the west o£ 
Italy ; and Piedmont, hitherto little noticed, will figure 
in the after annals of the peninsula. 

The elevation of Francesco Sforza to the ducal throne 1451. 
of Milan had again changed the unstable system of Italian 
alliances and politics. Alfonso of Naples, and the Re- 
public of Venice, joined against him and Florence. The 
minor states were drawn in on one side or the other. 
The commencement of general hostilities was for a sh<Krt 
time retarded by the presence of the new emperor, Frede- 
ric III., but he only went to Roikie to be crowned, and 
then left Italy. 

A general war raged throughout Italy, which was 1452. 
only stopped by the general panic produced in — 

—By the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, who 1454. 
seamed already to menace Italy. Peace was then made 
at Lodi s and under the guarantee of the Pope, a quadra* 
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A.D* pie league was fdwiiied between the sovereigns of Naples 
1464. and Milan, and the Republics of Florence and Venice, for 
the preservation of the tranquillity of Italy. This year 
the oligarchy of Venice made itself still more odious by 
the election of a permanent committee of three Inquisi- 
tors of State. 

1457. The wrongs of the old Doge Foscari were ended in 
death, — he breaking a blood-vessel as he heard the great 
bell of St. Mark announce the election of another Doge 
of Venice. 

1458. The very distinguished soldier and statesman Alfonso 
of Naples, died as he was prosecuting a snccessfol war 
against Genoa, which republic had beonne already a 

^ prey to worse than her old dissensions. His 8uccess<M', 
Ferdinand, was unpopular. The barons of the kingdom 
ofiered the crown to Prince John of Anjou ; and the M 
wars of party between the Angevins and the Arragonians 
were renewed, to the dear cost of the kingdom. After 
a six years' struggle, Ferdinand of Arragon triumphed 
over his rival, and remained in quiet possession of the 
throne. 
1463. Venice, whose foreign conquests were straitened by 
the advancing Turks, boldly made war on the Ottoman 
empire ; beginning an arduous struggle, in which for 
many years she reaped great honour, and was one of the 
champions of Christendom. Pope Pius II. preached a 
crusade against the Mussulmans ; but Europe, that once 
with fanatic profusion had thrown out her miUions upon 
Asia, could now hardly listen to the call, though the 
Turks were at her doors, and she had to defend her own 
territories. 
^ 1464. Cosmo de Medici died, after having governed the 
Athens of the Middle Ages with uninterrupted success 
for thirty years, and enriched her with all the wonders of 
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arU-btnefits perfaiHP* ^^Mu^y pnrchaaed by tlM prattrstioA 
of liberty. 

FranoMOQ Sfom died at Milan, and was tooceeded on a.d. 
the ducal throne by hia eon Galeazao Maria, who» aftar ^^^* 
an infiunona, debauched mgn of ten yean, was murdered 
in the drarch of St. SleAmo by the Olgiad, whose sifter 
he had ▼iolated. 

Negropont, the most important of the Venetian posse t ' U71. 
siooa in the Archipebgo, was oonquered by the Tories, 
and Italy menaced by a tremendous armament, com- 
manded by Mahomet II. The greatest alarm ptevailed 
thmnghont Italy, and the Pope renewed the League of 
1456 for the common defence. 

The Turks appeared for the first time in Italy, but 1473. 
only en m short, predatory eicursioQ into Friuli. 

This ysar was illustrated by the birth of Oionmni d^ I475. 
Medici, who afterwards became the celebrated Pope Leo X. 

The Turks agafai penetrated into Friuli,— defeated the 1477. 
Ve ne tian s j s pre a d themselves in the open country between 
the leonw and the Tagliamento ; passed the ktter ef 
these rivers, and ravaged the country with fires, thet 
were visiUe by night from the towers of Venice itself | 
btti en repeating their visit the next year, they were de- 
feated hy tiw better prepared Venetians. 

•«Wae ismoos in Florence lor the so often described 1479. 
umsp k aey ef the Paad who murdered Oiulianode' Medid 
in the ceriiedral drarsh, but only strengthened the abso- 
lute giseernment of his brother Lorenao. 

Vaaiee made peace with the Ottomans after fifteen 1479. 
yeeraof ^e aoost arduous warfare in which she had evei* 
been engaged. During this war she lost, besides the Ne- 
gropent^ the city of Scutari and a part of Albania ; but 
gain^ net by arms* end from the Ottomans, b«t by 

VOL. Ill* I 
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Jkfju Ireachery, and from a weak Christian prince, the rich 
147&. and beautiful island of Cypnu. 

But during this war the lossea of Genoa were mneh 
i;reater than those of Venice, and she gained no Cyprus 
10 set off against them. The conquest of Constantinople 
placed the key of the Black Sea in the hands of the 
Turks, who soon obtained possession of all the Genoese 
Mlgnies on the shores of that sea. 
1480* liodovico SISotsa, eommonly called the Moor, usuiped 
the government of Milan, in the name of his nephew the 
-■:< jTonngDuke. 

The Turks took Otnmto in the kingdom of Niq^, 
and again ^read consternation throughout Italy. 

1481. Otranto was retaken by the Neapolitans. 

1482. The amlHtious Pontiff, Shctus IV., made a league with 
Venice and other states, to despoil the house of Este, and 
Ihns exoited a new war in Italy. The Pope, finding the 
business an unprofitable one, signed a peace ; guaran))tod 
to the house of Este the integrity of its dominions, and 
eKCommunicated his late allies the Venetians, who^Usre* 
garded his Bulls, and continued the war on their own 
account ; nor did they terminate it until by the treaty <ji 
Bagnolo they had enriched themselves with a considera- 
ble extent of territory at the expense of the Este family. ' 

1485. Pope Innocent VII1« supported a revolt of the Neapo- 
litan barons against Ferdinand their King, to whom he 
had owed his elevation to the popedom. L<Hen90 de' 
Medici for Florence, and Lodovico Sforza for Milan, con- 
tracted an alliance with the Neapolitan King, against the 
party headed by the Pope. Italy was again involved in a 
general war, but never was war more bloodless. In the 
battle oi Lamentana, the only one on record, the Duke ot 
Calabria, the son of King Ferdinand, gained a complete 
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victory, by fairly pushing his opponents off tlie field, «uii4 a»I>« 
t^ng a few prisoners. During a contest of wvand ^485. 
i^oius, not a single soldier was either killed or wounded ! 
So fEffdcal had become the once tragical warfore of tiii 
Italians. But the blood thai iiad not flowed in the field 
was shed in the dungeon and the scaflSoId, by the vindict^ 
JUng Ferdinand, as soon as he could secure peace. 

Oenoa relapsed again to the yoke of Milan, m AdoAift 1 433, 
geireming it as lientenaait of the IHikaef Milan, Lodovico 
Sfona. 

The public faith and credit of Florence were viokttttc^ 1490. 
to save Lorenso. de' Medici from bankraptoy^ LondkEO, 
who- had oatliTed the last sparic of FkwentiBewfrwdoa^ 
died two years after. '/:.-: 

Italy ^a rare occurrence !) enjoyed seme years of peace, ' 
but her apprehensions were reasonably awakened' by iStie 
gradual consc^idation of gigantic powers beyoi^ tiw Alpi^ 
Aiid the attitude of France and Oermaiiy,.who wevfr>M 
i90on t» make her the fidd of grander warfare. Iiodo^HftO 
Siena attempted to form a general league for her protaok 
tieo against the Ultramontanes. Had he mcceeded, de«^ 
^te his own tyranny, he would haye been entitled to tiie 
Sps^atude of the Italians ; but he wa» thwarted by Piett> 
de* Medid, by the King of Naples, by the paltry animesi*- 
ties of, the innumerable little states of the peninsula, and 
\jY the treacherous, selftdi spirit that had ooirrupted the 
wl^ale ioul of Italian politics. 

_ In consequence of a powerful Italian league, ( at the head 1493. 
of whifdi were Florence and Naples,) formed against him^. 
jBelf» Lodovico Sforza invited Charles VIII. of France to 
cxoss the Alps, and thus sealed the doom of the indepen* 
deiice<xf Italy, that, three years before^ he had the noble* 
ness of soul to cherish ! 

Ferdinand of Naples, whose whole reign had been tern* 1494. 

I 2 
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A.O. peitaoiUydiedai thegreatettof the8t<l^llswasappro•ch- 
149#• log. He was tnooMded liy bis ton Alfonso IL, who 
inhedted only a part of lus talents and Yirtaes, bat more 
than all bis Tioesi 

The invited Charles VIIL, who claimed the orown o^ 
Naples by the force of descent and testament, entered 
Italy by the Western Alps and Piedmont, where he was 
reoeiTed as a friend. At Pavia he was met by his first 
inritsr, Lpdovioo S£arsa, who saj^ilied him with jnibsidies, 
and placed the resouroes of Milan at his disposaL As 
liOdovioo's young ne^iew died, and- he ascended his dncal 
thijtme just at this juncture, he was gmieially aoonsed of 
having caused his relative's death by slow pcnson. At 
Florence, Piero de' Medici made an abject submission to 
King Charles, whidi caused the temporary ezpulaon of 
iSfie Medici family from Florence. The Pisans, protected 
by a French force Charles left them, threw off the Floren- 
tine ycke. . Meeting no resistance, the French King enter- 
ed Rome, whence a Neapolitan army had withdrawn on 
his approach, and received a terrified submisnon from the 
Pope Alexander VI. The unpopular King of Naples, 
Alfonso, abdicated in favour of his son Ferdinand, whose 
virtues deserved the throne, which he could not however 
defend for the present, for his army fled at the mere ap- 
pearance of the Frendi vanguard, from the frontiers to 
Capua; the towns of the never steady kingdom raised 
the banners of Anjou and revolt, and even Naples, his 
capital, became the scene of a popular insurrection. More- 
over, the Condottieri in his pay betrayed him, and Fer- 
dinand II. was obliged to fly to the little island of Ischia 
on the approach of Charles, who made an unopposed and 
triumj^ant entrance into Naples on the 24th of February 
1495. 
1495 3ut the wavering and perfidious Italian politic^ that 
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had favoured his march, now prepared fbr Charles VltS. j^^ 
as rapid a retreat from his easy hut transitory oonquest^ 1495. 
The Pope, the Republic of Venice, the Entperor Max!* • 
milian, and Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, treated abon^ 
a league, to preserve Italy from French encroachment ; 
and when the ever suspicious Lodovico Sfona was won to 
their views, the ruin of Charles Vlll.or of his enterprisi^ 
was completed. The French, after three months' occupa- 
tion, abandoned the kingdom, retreated in great haite 
through the states of the Church and Tuscany, aiid though 
they asserted the military honour and prowess of their 
nation in tlie glorious battle of Fomova in Lombardy> 
where they thoroughly beat the le&gued Italii(ns, they 
were obliged to recross the Alps. 

Ferdinand 11. recovered his kingdom and died a tuontif 1496. 
after, in the flower of his age. He was succeeded by hii 
unde Frederic^ as amiable a prince as himself. 

Oirolamo Savonarola, a Dominican friar and an extra- 1498. 
ordinary fanatic, who had governed Florence since the 
expulsion of the imbecile Piero de' Medici, was burned 
for heresy by order of the Pope* The faction of the Com- 
pagnaod, the enemies of Savonarola, then succeeded to the 
government of Florence. 

Louis XII., who had succeeded Charies VIIL, laid 
daim not only to Naples and Sidly, but to the Duchy of 
BlQan. 

Tke Frendi crossed the Alps and made an easy oon^ 1499. 
finest of the Milanese territory. Lodovico Sforza, who 
had betrayed so many, was after some variations of for- 
ti^ne betrayed in his turn into the hpijuds of the IF'rencfa, 
who sent him into France, where he miserably ended his 
days in a dungeon ten years after. 

The fourteenth century in Italy had been the epoch of 
the creative geniuses of her literaiCisre — the fifteenth 
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i^ ]>. liecame the age of her erudite. The study of the dfissies, 
1499* Rmnan and Greek — ^the latter only just touchM on by 
Petrarca lind Boocaodo — ^was now prosecuted with ex- 
treme diligence and success. The influx of Oiceks after 
the fall of Couiitantinople propagated the knowledge of 
the language of Homer and Demosthenes. Professor- 
ships were established in nearly every city. Printing 
introduced in Germany was imiprored in Italy, and' the 
presse» of Venice, Bologna, Milan, and Rome, multiplied 
with prolific rapidity the copies of the ancient codices that 
. . Wi^ CYerywhere sought with enthusiastic earnestness. 
]f edais, inscriptions, statues, felievi, and all the Mgments 
of antiquity that could assist learning and improve taste, 
were collected at the same time; and little states and 
Individuals spent sums on these objects that utterly con- 
fimnd our notions of political economy and of individual 
munificence. Among the numerous encouragers of lite- 
rature and art, we may mention some of the popes in 
Rome, the Medici in Florence, the Visconti, and then 
the Sforza in Milan, the Arragon dynasty in Naples, 
the Gonzaga, and the ancient family of Este in Mantua 
and Ferrara, and the Dukes of Urbino. 

Learning may be for a while inimical to invention: 
the study of Greek and Latin turned attention from the col- 
loquial idiom, but the magpoificent Ijorenzo de' Medici soon 
woke the '*• bella favella'* from its slumber, and Poliziano, 
Burchiello, Beniviene, Bernardo Accolti, Pico della Mi- 
randbla, II Puld, and Boiardo, (the harbinger of the ini.^ 
mitable Ariosto,) with many others, lent it new graces in 
poetry; whilst Leon Battista Alberti, Pandolfo Colle- 
nuccio, (the first of the Italians to abandon the dry style 
of the chronicle for the nobler form of regular history,) 
Bernardino Corio, AmflEioo Veqpuod, and many cotem- 
poraries, cultivated it in prose. 
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The cradle of Italian art, like that of Italian poetry, a. d. 
had been rocked on the stormy waves of the thirte^th 1499. 
and fourteenth centuries ; but painting and sculpture and 
architecture could not, from their nature, reach at once 
to a grade of ezceUence^ as poetry had done — they re- 
quired longer nursing ; aiid it was in the fifteenth century 
that they indicated their approaching maturity, and that 
Michael Angelo, and other wonderful geniuses were bom, 
who in the following century carried those arts to a point 
of perfection which has not been surpassed. 

To the fifteenth century, moreover, and to an Italian, 
is due the glory of the DISCOVERY of the NEW 
M^OELD i 
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" Le cose della guerra andavan zoppe." 

La Secchia Rapita^ canto xii. 



I 5 
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" Here's success ta the Companies of Adven- 
ture, and the honest calling of Condottieri I" ex- 
claimed an English warrior, emptying a capacious 
cup of Aleaticoy one of Tuscany's best wines« 

*' Success to the Condottieri !" was shouted by 
every voice of rather a numerous party ; whilst one 
added, as a sort of grace, after he had finished his 
long draught, '^ And thanks to the eternal dissen- 
sions of these Italians, who have never grace enot^ 
to be at peace, nor courage enough to fight out 
their own quarrels. We shall never want employ- 
ment in Italy." 

<« Very true, comrade : from the Alps to the end 
of the Calabrias, we have an open and a ready mar- 
ket. We are the free denizens and elect of the 
land. Like the prophets of old, or the troubaddtirs 
of more modem times, with whoni a tattered cloak 
and a prediction, a harp and a song, were passports 
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everjnrhere, and everywhere sure of the best the 
country could produce, the Condottieri have only 
to carry their horses, their armour, and their lances, 
and they can command throughout Italy the i!neans 
of leading a joyo^ life; ftiid this^ to my simple 
comprehension, is a pleasanter tenure than the 
Koldihg of houses and lands, which, somehow or 
other, will be consumed and spent, — at least, I 
neiver could keep> mine on ibe banka •£» the 
fFlttmes, - iidded a bkef^ed wanoor; - 
'>tni^at I mine by the ]>abube,'-'8fdd another*^ 
. ^ And a» t<^ my i&t acres on the Rhaft^," wid 
aOfOther of the party, ** why, by thiis good wine-icap ! 
wlHM; #kh dice, anrdwomen, and a little <2rt^»^, 
Aijr^ihad all gone over to another maaterbelbre 
tiM^'glrass began to grow over my;dld father's grave, 
aad there was I left at the pleasant age of twoand 
twtoly with no other fortune than this old: swdrd 
aadOiSs-^*' 

^ And they have never failed thee in glorious 
tfanea like these," interrupted one of his <;omrades. 

** I cannot say they ever have,*', answered ^e. 
German ; — '< but pass round the flagon, and let us 

•^ This is a choice cup of Italian wine-«-4id[>y- 
cok>i:tred, generous, and no headach in it," said an 
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old soldier^ after heaving a »igh| wbioh pro^otmo^ 
the funeral elegy of somewhat more than a f>^i^ 
AleaticQ« ,;.■•.- ■.[■ > ,i:. .. . . .- 

u^iAs pleasant a di^k» I piK>t98^tf fis ever I driNik 
ia Fcanoe^ &om the day l emplied Kva^ J^'# 
flask on the field of Poitiers, to either. <tme;.t^lbci!9^ 
search; o(.em^pBenU.l:fi^09^i:i)^A^ 
an Engli^b .veteran^ curling Jtii& lighj[rblt9!raiQiytr\ 
tachioa ai heispoke. ». « v>v.-i;i 

^' I say, the wines of Italy are four times m^gMH 
as those of France— tandlwiUmaintaift it arithme- 
txcally/' said one of the eld Englishmeo, who had 
before.- spoken*: .;•. 'in.. :v iucworis.. 

r ^^Xo the devU with thy;:arit^xneticlt--¥rh^ 
calculation, jind accounts to do trith. us iCo^ottiiti 
who carfy a receipt for .every hill at tbe:iend<if oiir 
iw[ices.?i-rhut thou cspst never forget thoirHMWt^ 
kepl!sta school at Windsor^ andthadstt toicouai.tkt 
chalks for beer and meed (I wonder we coidd mat' 
dmkvfkvtc]^ stuff I) behind the :*bar of mine faostesS' 
of the Red Lion," retorted one of his country^ 
menn/riv.'; " . • v. ..r. •.-. . •■ v-- 

.. ^.I care not for his unwarlike eaUing,;or his^^tteni 
or his red lions," said a Frenchman pettishly ; ^^hut 
I diould like to know how the wines of TusciDDiy 
he«e are better than those that.gvoW'iA thetpbnis 
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cfChaa^psgae or the hiUs of Burgundy — four timbs 
better ?" 

/< Why, thus,*' wd the d-de¥ant pedago^u^ 
^ they are twice as strong, and twice as chem>7 
a^ as two and two make foar-«-^hI baTe I not 
pipspted it arithmetically ?'' 

»The schoolmaster's dtudde of triumph iras intei^* 
rufrted by the angry Frenchmany who wm stiM- pa^^ 
triotic in matters of wines, thoi^ he had been 
dfioking those of Italy for the last five-amit-twenty 
yi|aif of hist life; and there seemed every prob»> 
biUty of a quarrel on this delicate sidbject, idien a 
higlM^eek-boned, red-haired, and lank old Scotch* 
man coolly interrupted the noisy dii^tants^and said: 
: ^ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush; 
We have here the wines of Italy, (he took a long 
draught to prove the fact,) but where are those of 
France? Hence, the wines of Italy are at least 
twice as good as those of France to us — and so let 
us show our proper sense of their merits fa^ drinking 
them, and leave off talking, and be jolly.'' 

The whole party agreed in this philosophical 
decision, and for some time showed their rational 
notions of joviality by a silence, only broken by the 
jinking contact of the flagon with the cup, or the 
occasional monosyllable of ^^ Fill I fill I" 
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Tiie first persoa who attempted to renew coti-^ 
versation was a young English knight, who, AM 
finding empIo)rment at hom^ had but lately come 
to see service in Ittiy^ 

^^AU this is mighty pleasant," said lie, <^atid 
our life is altogether a merry and comfortable IWl 
enough^ hui I confess I begin to be a-weKry of ft, 
and to sig^ for a bold field where something Ite^ 
honour may be obtained r • ;t r 

^^ £fo.ve a thou^it, my bold Sir Robert P reptted^ 
one of hur. aged countr3rmen; <^ honour is an emplp^r 
name here. We have little chance of gainmg ify '■ 
ew^t on each other's crests— and tlmt, methidbt,' 
we^e not patriotic or natural* No^ no I let* xa 
sp^ul- joj^AiIly the money the unwarlike Itafiatte 
give uafor keejHng up their feuds, and shed as little^' 
blood as may be.*' '^-^ 

^^Ay, that is the maxim of us Condottierit 
When these silky Signiors are so careful of thi^r- 
own persons^ and in their own quarrels^ why should 
we be so anxious to hack the good armour off cn»r* 
backsy and peril life or limbs — for honour ?" sefid 
another of the party. 

.".This may be all very true and very reascmable,^ 
relied Sir Robert; <^but I had other notions in my 
head when the kni^t'& spur wa» fastened to my 
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hoqlLf wAl to<dciipthe lanoe vrhich my goodfathar 
boie «t Cre»iy. and Poitiers." i: 

,f* I bore as.good irknce aa thaV'isaid one of the 
old Englishmen, ^^ and founds plenty of wndt fiirit 
RitJPiance-— and a mighty:deal^0f;g)(x>d itdid.me! 
1/V^jli I i^ell ye> Sir Aobert, when ii followed Sir 
Jqlvpt Hawkvood to Italy, I had mot the value of a 
second cuirass in my purse, bat plenty ef wounds 
scanred on my stupid hide«..iAxid; ei^en ^en» in* 
dc#d,;tbe great Sir Jdlm^ whajcould not Ibrgethis 
dd-^tridis, but would keep fighting here in Italy for 
Pls%((^>fpr Jlorenoe, for Milan, or .the Pope^and^in 
dan^nright, bloody earnest, led. me into many a* hot 
melee, at the end of which I had the satis&ctioii of 
hearing that such an Italian republic had gained a 
great victory over such another^-which had only 
been disgraced by the cruelty of the foreign mer- 
cenanies I--^Pretty honour, i' faith I" 

<< And then," coptinued another old soldier, 
^' when we went about with the fierce Sir John, 
cutting off heads as though they had been heads of 
garlic, and lopping off limbs as though we had been 
pruning vines — storming a town here, md burning, 
a harvest there— we were justly looked upon as 
devils by the poor natives, who, after all, had never 
done harm to us. And listen to the tales the 
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Itdkn nursM tell to- their children in the crsdle^ of 
the atrocities of the first companies of adventure 
and of th^ Duke Guarnieri, and Fra Moriale, and 
Conrad Lando I Who can envy such glory as that ? 
—J tell ye/ Sir Robert, you would not have found 
in those days the name of a Condottiero the readjr ' 
passport to the graces of all those black-eyed Its^ ' 
lian maidens you are so fond of.*' 

<^ The last consideration is worth something/- 
said the young knight; <^but stiU I would be tf» ^ 
doing*. I cannot help sighing for an opportunity* 
of deserving the name and the arms I bear ; sighing ' 
even for my old life in hardy England, my bow- 
.shooting in old Sherwood, my hunt and cry iii'" 
Jiounds, and>— " 

<^ Pshaw I Sir Robert,'* interrupted a fair, flit 
German; ^^when I first came to Italy, I thought^ 
and hankered after former days just as you do; 
but now I confess I care for no bows but the bow 
of a fiddle. I prefer the Italian song and the 
giutar to the yelping of curs ; and as fbr huntings 
why I love the pursuit of a plump donzella better" 
than that of the sleekest doe." 

<^ Here's to the black-eyed donzelle of Italy! 
Comrades, fill the cup to the brim r cried one of 
the tmcdianalians. 
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^ The doDzelle of Italy to the brave Condot- 
tieri!" was the amendment of another, and the 
form in which the toast was drunk with de^ -de- 
votion. 

« Now, Fritz-Fribourg for a song I" roared out 
^' jo%9 red-nosed toper from the banks^ of the 
'Rhine. 

" Ay! a song— a song to crown the toast!" 
iras echoed by all present. 

~ The fair, fat German who had expressed his 
gusto for fiddle-bows and guitars^ then struck up 
H lively chansonette, which, for the intelligence 
'6f l^e cosmopolitish company was composed in a 
curious pot-pourri of Italian, French, Provencal, 
German, and English. The choice lyrical effu- 
iiion was received with corresponding enthusiasm, 
all present joining in the chorus : — 

Then oh for the Matchen — la bien-aim^ ! 

Viva ! viva la Donzella ! 
Huzza ! for the Condottiero gay, 

Qu'il gagne toujours la bella ! 
The Condottiero ! — hurra I — hurra ! — 

II Condottier' e la bella ! 

But as the songster's last verse contained a general 
comparison of the charms of Italian women with 
those of the rest of Europe, in which the tumed- 
up npses of the French fair were spoken of some- 
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what disrespectfully^ the peppery monsieur, wha 
had vindicated his country'^ wines, feeling also 
patriotic as to her women, would render them the 
same service. A dispute was begun by an asser- 
tion on the side of the Frenchman, that no taste 
could be expected from a heavy German who hud 
never been at Paris ; and it probably would have 
ended, as often happened among these oddly com- 
posed companies, in a general broil and figh^ng, 
had not some of the knights who had* authority 
over them imposed silence and drawn their atten- 
tion to two important facts,— -that the wine was all 
drunk out, and that it was time to determine whi- 
ther they were to go to seek service* 

" Our late mistress Pisa," argued one of the dd 
knights, << has been so completely beaten and drain- 
ed by Florence, that she is not likely to be able 
to give us even our arrears for many a day I" 

<< She paid us good gold whilst she could, but 
she is ruined, and ^ No money no condottiero' h 
our motto: we must go to those who can pay," 
said another. 

" Why not at once to Florence? — she has the 
gold that Pisa has lost She is ever wealthy, and 
a most regular pay-mistress I" rejoined another of 
tliese precursors of Captain Dalgetty. 

"1*0 Florence I" mused the youngEngUslftnigfat, 
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Sir Robert, — " to Florence, against whom we were 
only the other day fighting for Pisa I" 

^ Oh I that is of tio consequence !" readied one of 
his seniors. ^^We Condottieri are accustomed to 
these sudden changes of service I I have seen the 
day when I have followed one banner at sunrise, 
and have been marching under its rival at isunset. 
If the Florentines want us, they will hire us; and 
as long as they can pay us, we need care for no- 
thing else. When the wealthy burghers need us 
no longer, or money is all spent, we will leave them 
as we have left Pisa, and there will always be 
, plenty of jealous, quarrelsome states to engagje us 
in Italy!" 

<< The Florentine bank is as punctual as the noon- 
day sun," said an old English warrior, "andvefry' 
pretty and profitable service have I had from that 
republic in the days of the great Sir John ; biit as 
she is now rather well provided with men-at-arms, 
and as we are rcUJier a numerous set of lances, I 
haye been thinking that she might not find it ex- 
pedient to engage us all, and that some of us had 
better look farther off for employers." 

«* There are the Visconti, the lords of Milan, who 
sent to us at Pisa a month ago, with offers of very 
fair pay. I and my comrades will even go thither,** 
said a German knight. 
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" There 's the Can della Scala at Verona, who 
would be glad pf a lance or so. The Adige is as 
pleasant as the An^o: we will go to the. Dog/' said 
a French Condottiero. 

'^ I should like to try the Venetians : I am told 
their bank is as punctual, and their pay es high aa 
th^ HoreDtinesV said a third. 

<< There is the powerful family of the £ste, who 
have the means of burnishing our armour," said a, 
fourth. 

'^ And the Malatesta, the Lords of Rimini, and, 
the Polenta of Ferrara, and the — *' 

'< For my part, I am anxious for a greater cfaaoge**' 
said Sir Robert, '<and think I shall go on to offer 
my lance to the Pope, or perhaps to the Neapolitan 
king, at the end of Italy." 

" Not so — not so !" whispered one of his old 
countrymen to the ardent young knight; ^'you 
must with me to Florence, where the name alomer 
of your uncle, the great Sir John Hawkwood, the 
Alexander or the Julius Caesar of Condottieri, will 
procure you most honourable service and mo«^ 
favourable terms." 

After some time spent in representation and 
argument. Sir Robert was induced by his senior 
to prefer the service of Floreqice.; and the other 
knights having made their arraDgementa^jjirhich 
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were, tiiat some were to go to Venice and 6thers 
to Milan, the party rose from the green sward on 
which they had been ^^arousing and counselling, 
and mounted their horses. «. 

ITie scene from which these adventurers now 
broke up» to descend together into. the lower valley 
of the Amo, was a shady, verdant little glen in the 
M<^te di San Giuliano, the Mount (m the words 
of the gr^hic Dante,) 

" Perchd i Fisan veder Laoca non ponno,"* 

and which presents itself as so grand an object 
from the towers of the two cities it divides from 
each other. 

As the chief Condottieri, and men at arms, en- 
cased in armour, with their lances in their rest, 
descended the steep sides of the mountain, followed 
by their military attendants, their pack-horses, or 
mules, that carried the light wardrobes and move- 
able property of the adventurers, the people of 
Lucca watched them from their walls, and shut 
their gates as they drew near. 

But this inhospitality did not affect the soldiers 
of fortune, who had no intention of halting there, 
but rode quietly on by the left of the town, and 

* L* Inferno, canto zxziii. 
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<;ontinued their journey along the valley, halting 
at evening, 

*' Come la moBca cede alia zanzara."* 

The Condottieri passed a joyous night at a de- 
lightful little village in the Val d'Amo, where they 
found in profusion that grand desideratum ii v^ 
AlecUioo, both tiolce and aseiaUo* The next mormng 
they rode gaily on towards Florence, in the nef^l^ 
bourhood of which fair city, thode of the adven- 
turers who were bound to Milan and Venice sepa- 
rated from the rest. 

The separation of these soldiers of fortune of 
different countries, whom chance had thrown toge- 
ther in Italy, and who had been closely associated 
for some months, was in as friendly and affectionate 
a spirit as could be well expected from men of 
their habits. 

** Adieu ! Franc-etrier I" said an English to a 
French soldier; "we have been comrades — the 
next time we may meet, it may be as enemies ; but 
let us not forget the wine-cups we have pledged 
together, and that the hatred of our Italian em- 
ployers is nothing to thee or to me !" 

" Adieu, Brownlow I" replied the gay Frenchman; 
^^ the oldest friends must part I If we meet in the 

♦ Dante. 
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aele^ my lance shall pierce no armour of thine ; 
and I count that thou wilt leave my doublet un- 
touched I" 

^'Remember my good precepts," said the ci- 
devant schoolmaster of Windsor to a sturdy Grer- 
man, who, in the ardour of his affection and leave* 
taking, had griped his hand until the tears stood in 
his eyes ; — ^^ remember my precepts, and that I 
have proved to thee mathematically, that there can 
come no good of our belabouring one another in 
other people's quarrels. No I no I we Condottieri 
ou^t to respect and support each other — to shed 
no more of our good blood than may be held in a 
cupping-glass— and always so to comport ourselves 
as to keep these signiors of Italians in constant need 
of our services, without giving to any one amiHigst 
them a decided preponderance !" 

'< Ay, ay !" added the lank Scotchman, who had 
expressed his preference of the things he had, to 
those he had not ; '^ their weakness is our strength 
— their quarrels are our harvests I Should one of 
these Italian states ever prevail in the Peninsula, or 
should they ever have the good sense to make up 
their differences, or the courage to fight them out 
themselves — the calling of the Condottieri is at an 
end I But the two last cases are very unlikely to 
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happen. We can act in the spirit of our own in- 
terests ; and forgetting we are English or Scotch, 
French or German, only bear in mind that we are 
met for one object in this rich and pleasant land — 
and so shall we continue to lead a pleasant life! 
Farewell, Franc-etrier, and bear in mind that when 
thou art in cash, thou owest me the value of a 
broad-sword I" 

The farewell salutations of the superior Condot- 
tieri were accompanied by similar professions and 
good understanding; and with the convenient ar- 
rangement, that the leaders of the parties in the 
service of Milan, Venice, and Florence, should keep 
their old comrades (in a rival service) regularly in* 
formed of what should pass or be projected. This 
might prevent many an awkward crisis, and could 
not but be very convenient to all parties. 

And in this manner did the Condottieri by de- 
grees cajole their employers with a simulachre pf 
war&re, frequently carrpng on and concluding 
campaigns without drawing blood ; until at last it 
became quite rare for a life to be lost in battle« 
The companies of adventure would meet and push 
each other off the field, as in a sham fight, whose 
movements and issue had all been previously ar- 
ranged; and Machiavelli describes combats that 

VOL. III. K 
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lasted all day, and ended in one or two men being 
wounded, and they not by sword or lance, perhaps, 
but from £Edls from their horses, or similar adcidents.* 

The old English knight had not over estimated 
die influence of Sir Robert's name and connexion 
with the admirable Hawkwood, or Acuto, as he wa« 
called by the Italians, who thus avoided a most 
awkward pronunciation, and gave a name e^resshie 
of the soldier's character. The Florentine Kepub- 
lic at once engaged him, with all the lances who 
followed him, giving very satisfactory pay, and 
placing the young knight in the most hon<Mir$ble 
rank of their mercenary captains. 

The morning aflter his arrival and engagement; 
having paid a reverential visit to the tomb of hid 
uncle, where his military ardour was re-awakened 

* At the battle of Zagonara, which was celebrated all over 
Italy, Machiavelli says that no one died save Lodovico degli 
Obizzi and two of his men, who falling from their horses in 
marshy ground, were smothered in the mud ! — Ist« Fior. 
lib. iv. At the battle of Molinella he says, nobody was 
killed. — Lib. vii. The historian Ammlrato, who accuses 
Machiavelli of quizzing these inoffensive battles, and rendef> 
ing the milizia of the times more ridiculous than they de- 
served, admits himself that in an action between the Ne^^* 
litan and Papal troops (mainly composed of mercenaries), 
not only no one was killed, but not a man wounded, though 
thd batUe lasted all day ! 
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by the sight of an equestrian statue the Republic 
had erected in gratitude for his services, he sallied 
forth with a brother CcMidottiero, a young Gascon; 
to take a view of the town of Flwrence. The ad*- 
miration both of the Frenchman and Englishman 
was excited by the display of abundance, weaMi^* 
and luxury offered by this Italian city. Hie sim* 
pUeity of the old citizens, so strikingly described 
by the Florentine chronicler, Giovanni Viljani, hild 
gone, and left no traces behind it. Instead ti 
homely attire, the whole population, except the 
vety menials, were clad in fine clothes, omamente»A 
with fringe and gold ; every citizen's wife they xatt; 
rustled in costly silks ; and the magazines or shops 
everywhere dazzled their eyes with the treasures 
they ccmtained. All this was the effect^ of the in- 
genuity, industry, and trade of the little Republic, 
which, dpite of her eternal dissensions, had intro- 
duced wealth— and with wealth, luxury. 

As^ Sir Robert went on lost in Wonderment, his 
eye was attracted by some rare diamonds, and 
jewels, and orfevrerie in the window of a splendid 
magazine ; and he had stayed to gaze, when a 
glancing pah: of black eyes entirely eclipsed diose 
baubleis. ' They belonged (the eyes, not the jewels) 
to a young Dama who was at that instant coming 

K 2 
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auH of the shop, and who seemed to be attracted or 
«mused on her side by the animated curious face 
of the Gascon, or the fair yet manly countenance 
<^ the young Englishman, who fixed his large blue 
ejres on her black ones, as though he had been 
&W)inated. The young lady, whose face was beau- 
tiful as her eyes were brilliant, remtuned for several 
s^^nds fixed, with her step half out of the door, 
ber Jight-hand raised to her silken hood ; she then 
walked on, drawing her hood, like a veil, over her 
htu^ and face ; but as she went, she turned round, 
again raised her silken hood, and a lovely smile wa^ 
8fK;n glancing in her eyes on one of the two Con- 
dottier! : it might indeed have been on both ; but 
the Gascon, who had an excellent opinion of his 
own personal charms, determined it was exclusively 
on one, and that that one was himself. ^' Saint 
P^nis I" he exclaimed, '< didst ever see such eyes as 
those? didst mark how they dwelt on me? Allons! 
Sir Robert, and let us follow this fair Florentine ! 
Tete Dieu I and what a pair of feet and ankles, she 
shows I and look, she turns again to see whether I 
observe her I" 

Without disputing his companion's monopoly of 
the young Dama*s glances. Sir Robert, who was a 
modest if not a bashful fellow, went with the Gas- 
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con through the streets of Florence, both keep^g 
their eyes fixed on the lady, who tripped along 
followed by an old governess and two serving-meil. 
Fast however as shewent, she Ibund time, now anil 
then, to turn round her head, and even to Btap 
twice or thrice before some very pretty magieutlBll^ 
to see whose wares she was of course obliged juBl 
to withdraw her hood and to show her sweet 'fiice*; 
and it some way or other happened each'tihie) tlftli 
ere she re-adjusted her modest head-covering, fihie 
sent a sunny smiling glance towards thef youii|^ 
adventurers, each of which said glances the coli«> 
fident avantagetix Gascon appropriated to MmsdBP, 
and chuckled over his bannefortune. His satisfaio 
tion was however somewhat interrupted when he 
saw her presently afler issue from a noble mansion 
to which they had traced her^ and which they fan- 
cied to be her home, aiid, accompanied by a gallaiit* 
looking young Signior, take a street that termi- 
nated at one of the gates of the city, followed at tt 
respectful distance by the old 'governess and three 
domestics with led-horses, evidently caparisoned, 
not for a promenade, but a joiurney. 

"Is she gomg to leave us?" said Sir Robert. 
'^ Lost as soon as found I" replied the Grascdn* 
^ It should seem, however, young as she loOke, 
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she is provided with a husband," said the English- 

*^ That spark is rather her brother/' replied the 
Gascon. << See ! he looks round at us, and his eye, 
his whole face, is as like her's as — but even if she 
had a—" 

<^ She is mounting and off," interrupted the 
Englishman ; and while he spoke, the fair Damina, 
assisted by the cavalier and a stepping-stone, found 
for the purpose near all the town-gates at the time, 
vaulted into the saddle, and patting an active little 
black palfirey on the neck, set off at a gay canter 
by the road that leads to the upper vale of the 
Amo. The cavalier and attendants mounted and 
followed ; but as they went at a more sedate pace, 
the gay young lady presently wheeled round her 
palfrey and came to meet them. In doing this, her 
merry eye glanced again on the Condottieri, who 
had gone outside the gate and followed a few yards 
along the road; and as she did so, the confident 
Gascon, who still forgot they were two, and that 
the same looks might fall upon both, whispered to 
Sir Robert — 

" Poor thing I poor thing I she is sorry to leave 
me, and will take another look ! — only see how she 
gazes at me !'' 
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As the back of the lad/s cavalier and domestics 
were now towards him, whilst she faced him, the 
enterprising Gascon made a gallant sign to her 
with hand and lip. If this demonstration interest- 
ed her at all, it certainly was not in her tender 
feelings, for her eye glanced more playfully than 
before, her lip curved into something more than a 
smile, and again pulling her hood over her faoe, 
she was heard to laugh aloud. She had now 
turned her horse's head, and still laughing wiBs 
riding by the side of the cavalier, who anon turned 
his hiead round to look back at the object or ob- 
jects that occasioned her mirth. 

*^ By Saint George I and they are mocking u^" 
said Sir Robert, with all ah Englishman's suscepti- 
bility to the ridiculous. '^ Let us back to the city, 
since we have only come thus far to be laughed 
at !*' and he went back to the gate through which 
they had just issued. 

The Gascon had no notion that they could pos- 
sibly be laughing at him, or that the Tuscan Dami- 
na, or any other, could feel otherwise than flat- 
tered by his attentions ; but he went aHerhis com- 
rade, whose more constrained demeanour, or less 
fashionable jerkin and cap and feather, he made 
amenable to the beautiful stranger's criticism or 
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mockery. When he had strode up to the gate 
where Sir Robert was now standing, he turned to 
Jionour the travellers with another look, but they 
were gone. They had taken a path to the right of 
the high road, and could no more be seen. 

ff Prithee, gentle Florentine V* he then inquired of 
an old man who was standing there, ** who is that 
&ir lady who rides forth so well accompanied? Is 
$b^ her husband ? — is she not a Florentine ? — and 
^ U many leagues off that she abideth ? — -and iB 
she rich ?— and is she — " 

^^Allegrel" said Sir Robert to his inquisitive 
companion ; ^^ thou confoundest our formal old 
friend by the multiplicity of thy questions ;* and; 
then he addressed the old man, and asked who the 
lady wa3 that had just gone out by that gate. 

. " Great warriors I" replied the old Florentine in 
a tone of natiural politeness that was already be- 
coming common among the people, and with a de- 
gree of formality, almost of pedantry, which later 
centuries have so much increased, that in speaking 
to the meanest man in Florence, you may now- 
a^days expect to hear him reply by syllogisms ;-*• 
" Great warriors I that fair lady who rideth forth 
so well accompanied has no husband; she is no 
Florentine; the distance of her father's castle is 
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precisely four leagues and three* quarters ffbm 
Florence ; and she would be rich even if her &ther 
had twelve other daughters and as many sons ; an^ 
of the latter he has only one — " 

" The spark who rides by her bridle-rein,** said 
r Allegre, interrupting him. " I told thee, Sir Ro- 
bert, he was her brother I" *'^ 

<< The same,'' continued the old Florentine, 'il6 
ways disturbed by the Frenchman's petulance bAA 
interruption; <*and of female progeny the Lord 6t 
Roccadura has but she, the gay yx)ung Giuliva.** 

** A pretty name !" said the Gascon ; ** and pray, 
who is the Lord of Roccadura, and where are hh 
domains?" 

<«The Lord of Roccadura !" said the old gos^ 
<< By my faith I bold Condottiero, and there be soni'^ 
in Florence who could tell you to their cost what 
the Signior of Roccadura is I In spite of his gen- 
tle^ laughing daughter you have seen here Juiit 
now, and of his son, who is a well-disposed youth, 
and fonder of a ball and fi^te than a battle, old 
Roccadura is as fierce a Ghibelline lord as ever 
quarrelled with the Republic of Florence I By San' 
Lorenzo I it was he who once fried half-a-dozen oJP 
his Gruelf prisoners on a gridiron, and who, an- 
other time, leaguing with all the great Ghibelline 

K 5 



m tke Afommts, rmtaged aU die l e uiun> 
mmd our city* ercn as fir as the hOl of Fieaoli^ 



where he threatened to hang the priors of all- die 
fltts with shieds of their own artides or imara&c- 
tves; and to drown half the Eich, trading bw^^ierB 
wlio insolted the nobih^ of the land by their 
wealth and upstart pride. Ay I to drown them in 
ilia Amo^ with their bales of mcrchandiae aboot 
Ikeir necksT 

''Whewr said the Condottieri; <« this is a terri- 
tafe man indeed! but how — ^where is Roccadura?" 

.^ It is in the upper Yalley of the Axno ; or» I 
should say more correcUyy in the yalley *>*mfig^ 
idiich the brown Amo scatt^^ the treasures of her 
waters to the Occident, and where the said valley 
contracts; and precisely four leagues and three- 
quarters firom this gate of florence, there rises the 
steep and lofty mountain of Roccadura; and on 
that mountain, looking down into the said Talley, 
there stands the baronial castle of the same name ; 
and, by my faith ! many in Florence wish it farther 
off!'* said the precise old man. 

^' But if the Lord of Roccadura be so hated or 
feared, why come his children thus to the city ?" 
inquired Sir Robert 
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^Oh^ noble sirs I the RepaUio hatk nm peatfe 
widi the Ghibelline nobles, one and all/^ said Ae 
old Florentine ; ** but God knows how long it tnqr 
last I" '. J. I .V 

The Condottieri having obtained the kiformalltii 
they wished, walked into Florence, TAllegre still 
dwelling with undisturbed vanity on the attenthm 
he had attracted from the young Tuscan lady ; sfld 
Sir Rd[)ert, without any of his confidence, tstti- 
suring the recollection of her beautiful face JaiAd 
eyes, and sighing to see them again. 

Weeks and months, however, passed away ; add 
many and many a ivalk and louttge was- taken 
through the now familiar scenes of Florence's 
wealth and luxury, without offering again to iiie 
observation that <' cunning piece of workmansiy^" 
the' lady Giuliva, with her laughing eyes and ek^c 
step;[ and many a time and oft did a fahr, light 
mdiden vault to her palfrey's back by Florence's 
old gate, without showing the identical grace, '<nr 
the bewitching face of the fierce Lord of Rocca- 
dura's gentle daughter. 

In this interval, I'Allegre had made so many c(m- 
quests of a like nature, which, however, be it said, 
nearly all ended in a like manner, in a saucy glance 
of the eye and a farewell laugh, that the recollec* 
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tim of the fkir Ghibelline was almost effaced, when 
cole morning Sir Robert, whose memory had been 
more retentive, informed him that the Florentine 
R^ublic had at length come to a determination^ 
i|ow that her power was so augmented, to subdue for 
ever all the troublesome Ghibelline nobles in her 
oeighbourhood, and that she was forthwith to eom- 
mence operations by sending a powerful body of 
the . Condottieri in her pay against the castle xrf*- 
Q^cadura. 

" Felicitate me, my friend Sir Robert !*' said the 
GlUKM>n, after a moment's reflection, — ^^felieitate 
ni^ for my fortune is made I*' 
.^ ^^ In what manner ?'* inquired the Englishman. 
,„"Dosl not recollect the young Ghibelline who 
was so struck with me ?" 

Sir Robert might indeed say he did ; for, though 
void of presumption, or even of hope, that imi^e^ 
as we have intiinated, had never quitted his mind 
and heart 

. "Well, then," continued T Allegro confidently, 
*.* Bhe will doubly make my fortune I The Castle 
of Roccadura, as strong, they tell me, as any in 
Tuscany — nay, in Italy, would set arms at defiance 
*-4)ut love shall open its gates. The Republic, 
^b^t shall thus triumph through me, will reward 
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afid honotiT me; and in the sefcond place, l)ie 
lady Giuliva shall be my wife ; and I will allO^ 
the old baron, who is so fond of frying and drown- 
ing, five hundred crowns a-year out of his oiwii 
rent-^roU, to keep himself and son. Thou seest> t 
will be generous, good Sir Robert I" ' ' 

"I do every justice to the generosity of thy 
intentions,'' said the English knight; <^'but I 6(0^ 
fbss I cannot so readily conceive how thou airt td 
make thyself master of the Castle of Roccadm^a^ 



or— 



"A song — a song by moonlight, and the sight of 
my person, will do the business — the fair Ghibel^- 
line will give ingress to me — and I will give in^ess 
to the gay Condottieri. — ^Dost see now, thoti slow 
Englander !" 

" I do I** replied Sir Robert, wondering at* his 
companion's confidence; and then he added ih'^'a 
friendly feeling for his safety — for, in spite of the 
Gascon's foibles, he was a brave and a gObd 
fellow in the main, and the Englishman was really 
attached to him,—" But bethink thee, FAIlegr^, of 
the danger of a failure in such an enterprise— the 
pretty black-eyed girl that might have liked th^e 
well enough to smile on thee from the threshold 
of a jeweller's shop in Florence, may not like dta& 
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quite enough to give thee secret admittance to 
hev &ther's castle ; and then — " 

** Leave that to me I leave that to me !** inter- 
nq»ted I'Allegre: ^Mf I have any knowledge in 
looksi those the yomig Ghibelline cast at me that 
day insure me success T' 

Sir Robert, so modest was he, did not even 
iUnk it hard that his companion should admit him 
to no participation in those gay looks of the laSj 
bf Roccadura : — ^he only said, still in friendly regard 
to the Grascon's safety— 

^ But shouldst thou be surprised in the castle, 
aad so admitted, and on such an errand, what fate 
eanst thou expect? Thou hast heard the savage 
character of the old Ghibelline lord V* 

^ Nor have I any reason to doubt the eor^ect^ 
ness of all we have heard of his. cruelty, nor can I 
pretend not to make myself amenable to his ven- 
geance, should I be detected in my work$ butdi^ 
•take is worth the hazard of the gatiie i thou haat 
not known terror often deter me, Sir Robert; and 
though I should like an opener and more straight* 
forward field of operation, as there can be no sud^ 
and nothing but a mse de gverre can ever take 
that eagle's nest of a fortress, why I wiU take it 
by a fine story and a song I Ay I I will do and 
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daiii^alll propo6^— so, say no m^re touching t)|e 
matter, my loyal friend and true, an' thou hopi^at 
to empty a bumper at my marriage." 

As th^ success of the Florentines depende^^it 
good deal on the rapidity and secrecy of tl^i^ 
movements, the Republic had no sooner deci^^Kfji 
pn the measiure of putting down the GhibeBine 
no|[)le^,. (who had so often and so long haramd 
them, devastating the country, interrupting t^f 
con;^)[^ercial commuuiicatipns of th^ high-roads, ai|4 
retiring to their stronghdlds and fastnesses on tl)f 
moi^tainsy whence they derided the indua^trious 
bu^heril,) than they enrolled the greatest fqrq# 
thf^y coji^ obtain at the moment, and giving tb# 
command to tho: favourite Condottierp of the diigr» 
th^ j^gligh knighj^ desirf^d him to hold himself in 
feadine^ to march at an hour's notice, ^ 

Jn the time that. had elapsed since the convivia) 
\i9lt on Monte San Gii^liano, with which thistafe 
o^iep^d, many pf the Condottieri, who had .^ne 
]0P; other services to MiJ^n and Venice, had agaia 
changed masters, some of them having been attractr 
ed, to Florence by the &me of Sir Robert's suceeM 
aiiid the high consideration he enjoyed from the 
wealthy Republic. With these bold lances (fyr 
they could be bold when it suited them) ikm 
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Eo^ish knight was already well acquainted, and he 
poasesaed every influence ; though the same could 
hardly be said of a swarm oi Catalans, Provenfals^ 
Gennans, Italians, and non-descripts, who, under dif- 
ftrent Condbttieri captains, now prepared to march 
m the service of Florence imder his command. 

When the secret orders came to march, and 
FAUegre saw the fickle mercenaries mounting 
tlwir horses, and the engines of attack, which sup* 
plied the place of artillery, drawn out to rumble in 
their rear, he could not repress a smile of con- 
tempt, and an observation to Sir Robert, that : it 
waa not by such means as those he would ever 
make himself master of Roccadura. And from 
wkat Sir Robert had heard of that castle, he was 
obliged to acquiesce, though the orders of the 
Republic were peremptory, and he must make an 
attempt on it ere he turned to others, which would 
be comparatively easy prey- 
To avoid as much as possible attracting atten- 
tion by these military preparations, the Condottieri 
were marched out through different gates of the 
city, in small troops at a time, with instructions, 
that after they had manoeuvred round different 
parts of the town, they should concentrate in the 
upper valley of the Arno, towards sunset. 
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It was on a luxurious summer evening that, troo{^ 
af^er troop, these Condottieri, clad in shining «r-. 
mour, and with their long lances resting on tli9> 
stirrup-iron, and little banderoles floating from > 
their bright steel heads, arrived in the peacefU' 
valley Of Italy's most classic river; and after having' 
bi^en hastily' passed in review by the gallant filng* 
lish knight, rode afler him and TAUegre, who 'at' 
th^ near approach of the trial he had determinei * 
id make, and that Sir Robert had sanctioned, wa# 
more confident and sanguine than ever. «: 

Tha sun bad sunk behind the mountains befoi^ ^ 
the * inspiriting word of command "march" wi» 
given ;^d as they advanced i^p the vaUey, thcry 
soon became engaged in the deep-blue and purpl^*^ 
shades of evening. The bold rocks by the side 
of their road, or near at hand, retained the lingeriii|p > 
0^ a greyish yet a warm light; the shelving hilki: 
with the olive groves, gardens and orchards on 
th^ir sides, were coloured with a hazy blue, mdy 
here and there a white-faced cottage retaining 
light, or a loftier and rarer monastery on those 
bins' summits — the depth of the valley was co^ 
vered with a mysterious-looking vapour, as with 
a veil, through which the winding Amo, still tinted' 
with the golden hues of the departed luminary. 
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and here and there a fiirm-house, betrayed by its 
vreath of smoke, cirding through the dilating -yak 
pmir, were the only objects distinctly visible. At 
the head of the valley, or what seemed the&oe 
its termination, a sublime mass of mountain, with 
ft golden, glorious atmosphere between it, and. the 
nearer deep blue hills, still glowed, with, the 4^ 
parting radiance of an Italian sun, like the throne 
of a divinity who had but now vacated it, and 
left behind him half of his glorious reflex* As 
however, the Condottieri went along the Val 
d'Amo, in deep silence, and in perfect i^orance, 
iiave a ci^tain or two, as to whither they] were 
gmng, the radiance on the highest mountaia*s, f/^p 
died rapidly away; a deep purple followed the 
hues of crimson and gold and saffron, and the pur- 
ple was succeeded by a greater depth of shade 
whose colour could not be defined ; whilst in th^ 
vale below, the river and the curling smoke of the 
farm-houses disappeared, and on the hills, the cot- 
tages and the monasteries. The valley moreover 
<»ntracting, and the hills and mountains becoming 
much loftier, the warriors soon rode on in dis- 
jtgreeable darkness. They had been for some time 
gradually ascending from the bed of the river, up 
die mountain's sides, when about three hours after 
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the commencement: of the march, they halted on a 
sort of table-land, where they were illmnlned and 
cheered by the risen moon. Whilst the troops 
were busied in attending to their horses, that had 
been well breathed by their climb. Sir Robert and 
TAllegre, and a subtle Florentine peasant, who 
had served them as guide, advanced to the edge of 
this natural esplanade, and fixed their eyes on the 
dark walls of an old castle, that seemed about as 
many roods above their heads, over which it rose, 
aimpst perpendiciilarly, as was the Arno beneath 
their feet, 

^^ There 's Roccadura I and, by my sword I a hard 
rocl^ it is !*' said Sir Robert. 

'^And now, my gallant comrade, and somewhile 
commander, we must leave our horses here and 
climb silently up the mount's side through the ilex 
.woods and the thick bushes, among which you will 
|dl lie in ambush, until I make you a signal from 
the old Ghibelline's castle I" said TAUegre, without 
any diminution of confidence. 

*^ The only approach we may hope to make with- 
out being perceived,'' said the guide, <^ is indeed in 
that mode and in this direction ; for, if we continue 
our way on horseback, and wind round and round 
the conical mount in our ascent, we may be dis- 
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covered a hundred times, though it is near mid- 
night, and all seem so fast asleep in Roccadura !** - 

^'Such an approach is not to be thought of! 
— ^Brave Sir Robert, do order on the troops to follow 
us I I am impatient to prove to thee that I ciUi 
trommand success in this important enterpnse I — I 
bum to clasp the lovely Ghibelline in my arBisT' 
said the impetuous Gascon. 

The English knight, then going back to the Cdfi^ 
dottieri, pointed to the fortress above their hieads, 
and told them for the first time the object of'theit 
secret expedition. 

At the sight of Roccadura's situation, on the 
peak of a break-neck mountain, that seemed to irige 
on every side almost like a wall, the boldest among 
them shook their heads, and some, as would ofltimes 
happen in these voluntary combination§ of merce- 
naries, refused to have any thing to do in so ridi- 
culous an enterprise. But when the Gascon ex- 
pounded to them that the place was to be taken 
by a ruse, and not by force, they picketed their 
horses at the foot of the mount, and leaving a few 
soldiers to take care of them and secure their re- 
treat, they followed the English knight and the 
sanguine TAUegre, who climbed through the ilex 
wood with astonishing activity. 
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Afler proceeding for some time through the 
wood, the party came to the road which wound 
spirally round the mount. They crossed the road, 
and again entered among the thick trees, that ter- 
minated at the point where they again came upon 
the. winding steep road. But beyond the road and 
the line where the ilex trees ended, the mount's 
sides were covered with thick bushes sufficiently 
high to mask the warrior's approach ; and they con- 
tinued their way together through them, till the 
road, which ran in closer diagonals as the cone con* 
tracted, was again before them. As they cast their 
eyes forward they perceived, that even the hardy 
vegetation through which they had been scrambling , 
ceased a little beyond this part of the road, and 
that all the rest of the mountain was bare rock»!. 
with patches here and there of dark moss. 

*< My brave Sir Robert and his merrymen all," 
said the confident Gascon, << will even halt her^ 
where the bushes will conceal them until I make 
sur^ of one of the castle's portals. When I wave a 
torch or a lamp three times from those black wailsy 
then will be the time to rush to my aid. The 
distance now is nothing I" 

>< But yet I'Allegre, before thou quittest me," 
said the English knight, ^^ reflect once more on the 
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perils of thy enterprise. There ! do not frown. I 
know thou art brave, but jcm baron is a cmel man, 
and die death thou mayest meet at his hands is 
not such as a warrior would suffer, and — " 

^ Prithee, most considerate friend, say no more ! 
I am resolved, and confident of success. But even 
diould 1 faSHj — should the Ghibelline maiden seoni 
my music and my love, why then I shafl not ^tep 
the castle walls, but be at liberty to scamper dowli 
die hill's side and rejoin thee here. But the glaiieea 
from the threshold of the jeweller*^ diop^ and the 
lingering eyes by the Florentine gate^ make me 
sure of my game. When thou next seest m^ Sir 
Robert, thou shalt felicitate me on die audadiCy 4f 
my love. 'Tis the southern tower, thou sayest, diat 
the baron's daughter dwelleth in ?" 

"The same," replied the peasant guide ;^^ and 
see I by the Madonna, a light this moment glim- 
mers from her lattice, — she will be for bed." 

While the peasant spoke, a rude clock in^ the 
castle sounded, in Italian time, four hours of die 
night, which at that season of the year was about 
midnight, and a faint light indeed gleamed in the 
southern tower of Roccadura. 

« That taper's light is the harbinger of my hap- 
pmess I" said the Gascon ; « it leads me to love and 
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beauty I" and hanging a guitar round his neck,-— - 
the unwarlike instrument with which he was tol 
take a fortress,-— he bounded up the hill's side, with 
a heart as light as a gay tone of music. 

When Sir Robert saw him thus approaching the 
cajstle, atid the home of her whose exquisite blacW 
eyes and youthful happy face time had no power 
to obliterate, a new and a jealous feeling gained 
the mastery of his naturally modest, generoud 
mind ; and dr^ding now, not the danger and loss 
of his friend, he felt an exquisite apprehension 
that he would succeed ; — and he felt, too^ that ^ 
could not see without anguish, TAUegre's success; 
He idmost regretted he had not undertaken the 
{^o^ect himself; for, after all, they were two, when 
they met the fair Ghibelline in Florence ; and if she 
smiledy it might as well have been on him, as on 
his more confident companion. The hearty laugii 
with which she returned the Gascon's salutation, 
when on her road from Florence, certainly did not 
betoken she was much in love with kirn at the 
ti«ie* But his growing and too late regret that he 
himself had not volunteered to gain an entrance 
for his employers, the republicans of Florence, into 
the old noble's castle, through his daughter's heart, 
was stopped by an influx of chivaLrous feeling. 
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which all his experience as a Condottiero and a 
mercenary could not extinguish entireljy and which 
BOW made him blush at such an attempt as un- 
generous, dishonourable, treacherous — every way 
unworthy of an Kngliah knight. Still however he 
^t uneasy, unhappy ; and it was only a return of 
the conviction that F Allegre would fail — that he 
had miscalculated his influence on the fisur Ghibel- 
liney which gave him comfort. - 

But as he presently saw matters going on ovi^ 
his head, and under the castle*s walls, there seined 
e^^ery i^pearance that the adventurous FAUegre 
would 910^ &iL 

. On quitting his comrades, the Gascon strode op 
rapidly to the old fortress, which did any thing 
rather than smile a welcome ; and he took his post 
at the foot of the southern tower, from whi<^ the 
light still gleamed. As soon as he had ascertained ' 
with his quick eye that no one was on guard, or 
moving on that side of the castle, he tuned his 
little guitar ; and after a beautiful prelude, for the 
Condottiero had become an accomplished musician, 
he sang in his very best manner the most touching 
song he could remember, which was something like 
the following : — 
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<^ What pang is this, so keen, so deep ? 

Art thou that love I ne^er have known ?— 
If love thou art, still silent sleep, 

And in my heart expire alone ! 

^< Thy hirth, alas ! I had no power 
To smother in this aching breast ;— 

But lone, and hidden, there expire. 
Untold, unknown, unpitied rest.* 



»» 



As the songster finished, the little light stSl 
beamed through the black walls ; but no casement 
opened — nothing showed that the amorous melody 
was heeded. 

** Is she asleep ? is she deaf?** thought the im- 
patient Gascon ; << but I will try a higher key ; and 
if she resist such singing as this — why she has no 
hjsart in her ;" and he recommenced his ditty. 

He bad come to its modest, melancholy dose^ 
aad was singing << untold, unknown, unpitied rest," 
which he was giving with all his pathos, when a 
slight noise was heard overhead, and a beautiful 
young face, lit by the moon, which now rode in 
her glory opposite to the old tower, peered from 
the <^ned lattice. 

<<The bait hath taken," chuckled the Gascon 
joyfully ; ^< and now for a speech as touching as my 
song I" 

VOL. III. L 
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"Who is it that throweth away such choice 
music on the mountain's top, and at such an hour 
as this ?" said a silvery, pla3rful voice. " Methinks 
for a silent, uncomplaining lover, as his song would 
give him to be, he singeth somewhat lustily T* 

"Lady!" replied the Gascon, in a passionate 
tone, and with theatrical gestures to suit ; " oh, 
lady I fairer and brighter than the moon that disr 
closes thy peerless charms to thine adorer, I. am 
he, the Condottiero of Florence, who months ago 
was blessed with the glances of thy dark jeyeJB> 
when thou camest — a brighter jewel than any he 
could sell-^from the old jeweller's shop in the 
street of the goldsmiths; and who nevar — do, nevec 
since that moment, — (the impudent, lying rogue^ 
had made love to twenty, maids, wives,* or widows, 
of al] degrees, ben contate, since then !)— tnever 
hath ceased to think of thee, and to sigh for the 
moment when he might see those dear eyes agaist, 
and hear thee speak, as now he doth I" 

" Didst buy that speech, Messer Condottiero, 
with thy song ?" said the lady of Roccadura, " or 
is it the sentiment of thy heart ?" 

" Of my heart of hearts, fair lady I" replied the 
Gascon ; but prithee let me in thy bower ? — allow 
me nearer approach, that at thy feet I may pour 
out my adoration — my love I" 
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"Methinks one of thy calling, and in the service 
that thou art, would not be welcome in my father's 
castle,** said the lady. 

« Thy father need not know love's visit," said 
TAUegre : "are not all asleep in the Castle ?" 

<* All fast asleep I" replied Giuliva. 

" Then, oh beautiful lady I give me but the end 
6£ a little cord, and I will climb those walls, and 
be in at thy window in a moment I" 

" They say mystery adds to love's sweetness I" 
said the young Ghibelline, after a^ pause of a few 
moments. 

^ By Saint Denis ! an apt scholar ! she pants to 
receive me in her arms I" thought I'Allegre ; and 
then addressing Irer, he added — 

•* Of a certainty it doth, most lovely, loving mai- 
den t but the night wears on, and I am dying to 
kiss that lily hand ! — only lower me a cord-— a 
little coil of rope, and I — " 

" But, alas ! I have no rope," said Giuliva. 

"Then knot the silken curtains of thy bed — they 
will be long enough to reach me — and strong' 
enough, if they be woven in Florence." 

" Long enough they are, and strong," replied the 
latdy ; " but dost think me Hercules' daughter, to 
suppose thstt I should be strong enough to pull up 

l2 
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a portly warrior, in a heavy iron jacket, like thee, 
a« I should a bucket from a well I*' 

<< Thou hast but to make thine end fast to ,the.> 
frame of thy lattice, and that will do without thy 
labour, sweet lady I but, an' thou love me, make, 
haste, for my heart is beating as loudly as that 
dd bell that just told me it was midnight I'* 

<< Thou hast too humble a sense of thy merits," 
said Giuliva, after another pause : '^ and how canst 
thou doubt of the love of one who can even con* 
template so bold and so naughty an exploit I Why,, 
what dost think thy fair dames of Florence would 
say if they heard of a baron's daughter smug^Ung 
a lover into her father's castle at the dead of ni^t 
in this guise, by dangling him at her bed-curtains 
-*-oh, shocking I" 

" All is permitted to love — to young and pas- 
sionate love I" said the Gascon; "and. from the 
moment that I have sighed my soul at thy feet, 
I will never cease to love thee I" 

" Ay I thou wilt swear as much as that ? Wilt 
swear, that when I have been so naughty, thou 
wilt not do, as 'tis said men are wont -to do — wilt 
never cease to love me !" 

" Lady, I do swear it I" said the Gascon, taking 
in vain the names of several very respectable 
saints. 
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" Well, then, wait thee awhile, and I will go 
prepare love*s ladder!" and Giuliva quitted the 
window, and went into her room. 

" By all my past successes I and I have not been 
a backward or unlucky lover," mused the delighted 
TAllegre, when she was gone : " I could scarcely 
have expected to carry this choice fortress so 
soon — ^with the first — the very first coup-de-main I 
And so young — and ought to be so innocent — and 
so lofty of lineage, and hitherto so pure of famei 
By my stars I I am wonder-struck I but there is no 
telling to what lengths woman will go for love. I 
shall make yon starch Englishman's heart biirst 
with envy when I show him all my triumph." 

He was left to these musings for some time* 
The Lady Giuliva returned not to the window. He 
walked impatiently up and down, and at last began 
to reproach himself for having made too sure of his 
conquest — to despair of her return, and even to 
fear some surprise from the castle. He drew his 
sword, aiid retreated some distance from the castle 
walls, to the declivity of the mount whence his re- 
treat was f^ee to his comrades. But at this mo- 
ment the fair Ghibelline came to the casement load- 
ed with the thick silk curtains of her bed, which 
slie had tied together with great skill. 

"What art doing there, Messer Condottiero ?" 
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said she in a tone of alarm, ^ with that naughty 
sword ? — ^put it up — put it up--^the sight likes me 
not !" and then she added in her most pla3rful man« 
ner, " Wouldst carve the moon with it, or k21 all 
those little lizards that are creeping along in moon« 
shine ?" 

<' Beautiful idol of my heart I** said TAUegre, 
sheathing his heavy broad-sword, ^' I was only ex* 
ercising my arm to still my heart so impatient at 
thy absence ! But thou art here at Tast : throw 
down the silk, and in a moment I will be at diy 
dear feet I** 

<< Giuliva, who had secured the end of the cur* 
tains, threw them down. Their united lenglliB 
nearly reached the ground ; and the Gascon, with a 
reasonable enough inquiry (considering he was to 
trust his neck to them), as to whether she had tied 
them tight, caught hold of them, and placing his 
feet in the interstices of the rough old wall, began 
his adventurous ascent. 

When Sir Robert, who had been watching irom 
the bushes below, and for some time smiling over 
the idea that the Gascon would be disappointed 
and return crest-fallen, saw him thus triumphantly 
climbing up to the lady's bower, where she stood 
expecting him, and evidently encouraging him in 
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his somewhat difficult labour, he almost gnashed his 
teeth with spite — he could not help saying aloud, 
'' Oh woman, woman ! who shall depend on thee, 
when one so young and noble does deeds like these I 
resigning her honour, and perilling even her &- 
ther's life, for a stranger — a saucy-faced gallant 
like TAllegre !" 

But the happy Gascon, the while, had gained 
the high lattice — ^had leaped into her chamber, and 
was now at the Lady Giuliva's feet, delivering the 
very best love-speech he had ever made. 

*^ Thank heaven ! I have liiee safe I But 
prithee rise, most gallant Sir, who riskest neck and 
limb for an undeserving lady, as though there were 
JQO such thing as breaking them — there, rise I such 
an attitude becomes not so irresistible a lover as 
thou art — and, for the Madonna's sake ! speak thy 
tender speech less loudly, and make less noise in 
kissing my hand !" said the fair Giuliva, who almost 
laughed as she spoke. 

L'Allegre rose, and would have embraced his 
easily won mistress ; but Giuliva, with the activity 
of a fairy, escaped him, and going to the chamber 
door, whispered — " Not here ! not here ! Messer I 
;. — my nurse might wake and intrude. Up these 
stairs I have a more convenient trysting-place — 
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a, bower for love, where no feet ever enter save 
mine}'* and she playfnlly beckoned to FAllegre, 
who hastily followed her on tip-toe. 

Keeping always far in advance of him, and glid- 
ing with ease and speed over the rough stone steps 
of a dark staircase, whilst her ardent swain, less 
familiar with its mysteries, bruised his shins at 
almost every step he took, she stopped at last be- 
fore a low door. 

The moonlight entered here from the head of the 
staircase, which terminated a little higher up under 
the battlements of the tower ; and as the lady threw 
open the door, he saw a k>w narrow rocnn that 
might be secret enough, but was by no means so' 
comfortal^e as the apartment they had quitted. 
Giuliva stood on the threshold and again beckoned 
with her pretty little hand. With eagerness he 
rushed to the door, and entered with her. 

^< Let me listen that all is still !" said his fair con- 
ductress, again evading his embrace, and gliding 
back to the door — ^which the next instant she 
closed upon him with a clap like thunder — a start- 
ling music which the astounded Condottiero heard 
the next instant, and before he could reach the 
door, followed by the still more alarming sounds of 
bolts and bars clattering without. 
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<< Ah ! what means this ? — gentle ladj dost sport 
with me?—- or am I, curses on my foil j I indeed 
caught as in a trap ?" cried he. 

A most hearty peal of laughter was for some 
time his only reply ; and then the fair Giulivay put^ 
ting her provoking face to an iron grated, narrow 
window, by the side of the well-secured door, ad^ 
dressed him in this consolatory language: — 

<< Ay I caught I — caught in the trap of ihiae 
own egregious vanity I A prisoner in the caiStle 
that no doubt thou countest on betraying to thy 
masters, the dirty Florentine burghers V* ^ 

<^ Nay, lady fair I thou canst not mean what thou 
gayest ! — it was love for thee that brought me 
hither, and made me peril limbs and life, and-— ^' 
• " Art ,thou wont to carry an army with thee> 
when thou goest a wooing? and was it to witoiBss 
thy love for me that those steel-clad soldiers that 
are hidden there in the bushes like robbers as they 
are, came all the way from Florence to Roccadura? 
Liar that thou art I As I looked out at my window 
on the fair moon, ere I should go to bed, I saw thy 
bands steal across the road and hide themselves in 
the bushes : — it is not now I had to learn the hatred 
of the Republicans to my noble Sire, and the in- 
famous treachery to which they can resort against 

L 5 
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their superiors. I watched thy approach^ and 
though I could not have conceived thy pit^sumptu- 
ous plan, I no sooner saw Uiy mode of attack, thBxt 
I at once understood its object, and made a plan of 
mine own. Vain, confident idiot ihat thou art !^^ 
be thus entrapped by a girl like me." 

" A thousand curses on thy treachery V* cried 
TAllegre, who now beat his forehead {md walfc^ 
Up and down the cell, in a state little short of 
madness. 
* it YHiQ t^ijjg Qf treachery ?" continued the Lady 

Giuliva : << doth it become thee, thou false loon and 
' BO knight I — ^thou who countedst on my dishonour, 
and by my love to betray my father, my brother, 
the fortress of my ancestors, that no foe could ever 
take ? Oh fool ! fool I and could thy matchless 
vanity so blind thee, — couldst thou really flatter 
thyself with such success, — and such infamy on my 
part for love of thee, — a stranger, an adventurer, 
a hired cut-throat in the pay of the plebeian Floren- 
tines ? — ay, blush and hide thy recreant head !" 

" Thou falser one than Dalilah," said the exqui- 
sitely mortified Condottiero, " did not thine eyes 
dwell on me with admiration in the streets of Flo- 
rence, and — " 

" On thee, thou inefiable coxcomb !" interrupted 
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the lady : *^ in sooth, I would not have looked twice 
on 60 swart and ill-favoured and swa^ering a 
lout ! No I I looked, and I will, say it, with plea- 
scure on thy blue^eyed, fair-haired, and modest com- 
rade I I laughed in contempt . at , thy forwardness 
and insolence. I admired hig different deineanour 
as much as I did his superi(^ person ; and if it be 
any consolation for thee to know it,^ — ^I tell tji^e 
that I felt a joy in my heart when I discovered 
that it was not he I entrapped and secured for ipy 
£uher's vengeance, but thou I I tell thee, I would 
see iim again, — see him in goodwill and friendliness, 
with. as much pleasure as I shall see thee h^g(sd 
like a dog from my ancestral turrets. I could ha^ve 
broken thy stupid neck when thou wast dangling in 
tbei air under my window ; but I preferred giving 
thee into the hands of my &ther, who will tr^t 
with thee to-morrow-mom, for I wiU not now distorb 
his rest for a paltry wretch like thee I'' 

"I had better face the foul fiend himself than 
this fierce Baron of Roccadura,'' thought TAllegre : 
<<,he.will be for grilling me on his gridiron, as he 
did the Florentines ;" and then addressing the 
lady in the most dejected tone, he supplicated she 
would not be so cruel. 

'< And what fate was my father, my brother, to 
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eiqiect ftomfhee and thine and the treadierous 
Florentines ?" ref^ed Giuliva* ** But good nigbt ! 
I wish tliee joy of thy trysting-place, and a good 
deep on the stony pavement of lore's bower, and 
pleasant dreams ! Again, good night !" 

She b^an to descend the steps, bnt presently 
returned, laughing most heartily, and i^ain spoke 
to her furious, mortified prisoner. 

** Thou wilt remember thine oath^ — thou wilt 
isever cease to love me — never ! never !" said she ; 
and renewing her laughter, she then ran down the 
dark staircase, regained her chamber, and placed 
herself at the lattice to see what the ambushed 
warriors might do. 

For half an hour — for an hour, Sir Robert and 
the rest of the Condottieri waited with tolerable 
patience, only looking up now and then from the 
bushes at the old castle, where the light conti- 
nued to glimmer from the southern tower, but 
then they began to be a-weary. 

" By Saint Anthony, who loved a pig !" said one 
of the soldiers, who all perfectly understood the 
manoeuvres abovehead, and the scaling o£ the 
wall by TAUegre, and to what it was to lead, — " by 
Saint Anthony ! and methinks our captain there 
spends too much time, making love to the Italian !'' 
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^ Ay ! it may be all pleasant enough to him ; 
but curse me if 'tis very agreeable to us to be 
crouching here, holding a candle to his amoui^s 
by the light of the moon V* said another ; << he ought 
to have opened. a postern-gate to us ere this I" 

<< In good truth and the adventuroua Gascon 
doth somewhat tarry !'' said one of the superior 
officers, addressing the English knight. 

Sir Robert thought so too ; but an apprehension 
he now began to feel, that his friend had not only 
not met the success he counted on, but might be 
in jeopardy, was certainly rendered less acut^ and 
painful to him, by his inward satisfaction that 
TAllegre should have been defeated in an enter- 
prise that would have thwarted his own happiness 
— his love ; for, from the moment the Gascon had 
entered the Lady Giuliva's bower, the violence pf 
his feelings did not permit him to doubt that they 
really originated in love. He had however bis 
duty to perform as commander of the expedition. 
He said something to give patience to his troops, 
and let another irksome half-hour pass away. J^t 
the expiration of that time it was no longer pos- 
sible to restrain the impatient Condottieri, and he 
was obliged to consent to some two or three of 
them approaching nearer to the old fortress tosfte, 
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if they could, what had become of YAXLegcef aud 
Hthat was passing therein. 

. The ladj, who was keeping her lonely watc^ 
saw these fellows climb up the hill and crouc^h 
under the old walls. She then opened her lattice 
and addressed them. 

<< Go back, cowardly varlets I** said she ; ^' your 
treacherous captain has been entr^ped, by xne, 
mid is now my prisoner in a dungeon, ^om which 
2^ou have no power to save him. Go backl ^d 
tell your lurking comrades there that the La4j 
pii|liva» in the name of her &ther the Bacopq^ of 
^occadura scorns their arts and defies theiir ai;nQis«>*^ 
. The Condottieri, as if panic-struck by w)iat,had 
befallen one of their &yourite leaders, and by the 
manner and tcme of a woman, ran down the moun- 
tain's side to do her bidding ; and on their depar- 
ture Giuliva went and roused her father and /bro- 
ther, and informed them of all that had happened. 
Their admiration at her presence of mind and skill 
was only equalled by their wrath against the pre- 
sumptuous TAllegre, whom they would have put 
to death at once, if it had not been for her repre- 
sentations. But return we to the Condottieri. 

No sooner had Sir Robert received the half- 
expected intelligence, than, to do his duty by his 
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employers^ or to have the f^earance of doing it, 
and all tbat could be done against Roccadora, 
whose position he ^rand quite as strong as it had 
been reported to be> he cBspatched the mass of 
his men to bring the heavy besi^ng engines vtp 
the mountain by the road, whilst he prepared' to 
secure with the rest the upper part of the mount 
under the castle walls. 

Before the battering-rams and other heavy and 
awkward machines could be brought up the ste^ 
road, which in many places was no road at all, but 
an abraded water-course, through which, in the ndny 
season of the year, the mountain torrents descended 
impetuously towards the Val d'Amo, the day be- 
gan to dawn, and the stm had risen over the EaSI- 
t^m Apennines and illuminated all the romantic 
scene, as Sir Robert drew out his hostile array 
before the old castle, which was summoned by 
a herald to surrender to the Florentine RepidbHc. 

Within the frowning old castle every thing had 
remained in perfect stillness until that summons, 
c^ly a few men bdng seen now and then peepm^ 
over the battlements at the Condottieri ; l)ut as 
the herald finished his last Nourish, the fierce old 
Baron of Roccadura and his son, and a host of 
vassak in armour, appeared at the summit of the 
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southern tower, with the captive Gascon^ bound 
hiind and foot, and trembling in the midst of them* 

This was an interesting moment, and the fierce 
6hibelline*s speech deserved the silence it met 
with. The speech was very short. 

" This is my answer," said he, pointing to YAV- . 
legre, who felt an uneasy sensation about his neck 
ail the Baron spoke : " I will hang this villain c^ 
yours from the top of this tower if you do not 
instantly break up from Roccadura and return to 
your tradesmen of Florence !" 

Sir Robert, as commander of the expedition, 
fdund himself in a very awkward dilemma. After 
some minutes of reflection, he advanced in front 
of his men, and said aloud — 

" Think what thou dost, my Lord of Roccadura ! 
Such a deed will bring down death on the head of 
thee and all of thine, when we storm thy castle I" 

" Storm Roccadura 1" replied the Baron with a 
laugh : " when thou dost, 'tis well I But thou 
canst force no entrance here, and thou knowest 
it : — for, see I the rock round my castle walls 
scarcely allows thee breadth enough to place thy 
stupid engines — thou never canst work them where 
they are !" 

Now all this was perfectly true. Indeed Sir 
Robert saw his instruments of attack, many of 
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which he had not been able to get up the mountain 
at an, s6 badly placed that they seemed every mo- 
ment on the point of making a precipitous retreat 
down the steep and slippery rocks. He could not, 
however, give up the business at once; and he 
added to the Ghibelline-« 

^< Then will I beleaguer thee, until famine forces 
thee to surrender ; and then, if thou hurtest but a 
hair of my fellow-soldier's head, I will hang thee 

r 

from the battlements where thou standest !" 

Another loud laugh, which was echoed by all ^ 
thode on the southern tower, except TAllegre, who, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, was in a very 
serious mood, was for some moments the only 
answer the Condottieri received. Then the Baron 
said— 

*^ The magazines of my castle could furnish daily, 
and for a whole year at least, a hundred such re- 
pasts as are eaten by any one of thy parsimonious 
butters of Florence I Wouldst pitch thy tent a 
year on this mountain-top ? — But, by Heaven I thou 
shdt not hinder our egress a day — ^another hour I 
Nay I an' thou departest not forthwith, with thy 
hungry ruffians at thy heels, I will do something 
worse than hanging to this window-sealer I'' 

« Sir Robert I my dear friend Sir Robert !" ex- 
claimed the Gascon, <<he will most assuredly do 
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me on his gridiron if thou dost not beat a retreat, 
which I intreat thee to do, for the devil is in this 
castle, and in every one about it, — and if thou 
stayest, and I am roasted to a cinder, Roccadura 
will never be taken I" 

"Weill said Sir Robert, "if the Baron wiU 
restore thee, my gallant comrade, to liberty, we will 
jforthwith carry our arms elsewhere." 

"Tis not for thee to make but to receive coor 
ditions," replied the old Ghibelline, " and I have 
the intention of retaining my captive for another 
occasion : I will hang him, or, as I said before, do 
worse by him an* thou departest not.'' 

" A dungeon is better than death,*' cried FAlle* 
gre : "abetter times will come for a man of my 
merits ; but prithee, Sir Robert, by the love thou 
bearest me, break up hence I Think of the grid- 
iron, dear Sir Robert I" 

" We will not have our gay captain sacrificed I" 
exclaimed many of the Condottieri. " Let us 
depart I" 

Sir Robert felt nothing was to be done but this, 
and making something like a stipulation with the 
fierce Baron, that he would at least treat his pri- 
soner leniently until such times as his ransom 
might be procured, or peace made with the Floren- 
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tine Republic, he gave the word of command, which 
was speedily obeyed by the troops, who bega& to 
lower their battering and other engines down the 
mountain, or to betake themselves to the road. 

The English knight took a kind farewell of the 
Oascon, and was turning away from the castle, 
when the Lady Giuliva, who had been for. some 
time watching him from among the crowd on the 
tower, stayed his steps by saying — 

<<I will be thy guarantee, thou tender-hearted 
knight I that thy comrade here, rogue as he is, be 
Well treated. Ay I he shall keep his guitar with 
him, and sing away in his cell here like a blacks- 
bird in its o^e, and as many love-songs as he 
chooses : though maugre he hath sworn to love me 
ever, I cannot promise to listen to them." 

At the sounds of that silvery, playful voice, Sir 
Robert looked up : the lady had advanced to the 
edge of the battlements of the tower, and he saw 
again that lovely, youthful &ce, and those peculiar 
eyes which had so fascinated him, though they had 
given him none of the confidence of TAllegre. He 
stood for some time riveted to the spot: every 
other object on earth disappeared from his eyes,--«- 
every other thought, every feeling of mortification 
1^ his want of success in the expedition entrusted 
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to hira, absented itself from his mind ; and he oiAy 
gazed, and loved, and fancied, that could he bat 
see the lady once, only once a day, even at as 
great a distance as now he saw her, he wotdd pre^ 
fer TAUegre's captivity to his own liberty. For 
some time he could not reply to Giuliva's speech, 
which, though mocking to the Gascon, was meaiit ' 
in kindness to his handsomer friend, and expressed 
her real intention to procure lenient treatment for 
the prisoner she had made. Even when Sir Robert 
did speak, his words were confused, and contah:xed^ 
no intelligible sentiment, save that mercy became 
the fair, and that his arm should ever be at the! 
service of the gentle, generous being who would' 
extend it to his comrade. With a modest saluta- ' 
don and a last look, that though he was perhaps 
unconscious of its eloquence,, spoke more than 
words to the young Ghibelline's heart, he then 
followed his men, but frequently, and even after' 
every body had disappeared from the walls, he 
turned his head as he descended the mountain, 
towards the Castle of Roccadura, which he had not 
only failed in taking, but had left his heart as much 
a prisoner in it, as was his comrade's person. 

Sir Robert's failure in this difficult undertaking 
did not injure his reputation, nor prevent the 
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Florentines from immediately emi^3ang him again. 
He was met in the Yal d'Amo by a commissary of 
the Republic and a reinforcement of several fresh' 
lances of Condotbieri, with orders to march at 
once against another Ghibelline castle of some* 
what easier access tlian Roccadura. In this second 
enterprise he was fortunate, nor did his fortmie' 
abandpn him, until one after the other, all the 
castles of the nobles on the Apennines, that over- 
looked and awed the dominions of the Florentine 
RepuWc, were subdued^ 

Left almost to himself, with the wily burghers of 
Florence preventing the sale of the produce of his 
estates, and finally even his descent from the castle 
or the mountain-top, the old Ghibelline Roccadura, 
who still held TAllegre prisoner, was inclined to 
treat, and to be somewhat more courteous in his 
parleys than he had been on a former occasion. It 
wa9 but fitting that he who had performed the rest 
dT the service, though he had been foiled in this, 
should have the honour of receiving the surrender 
of the last of the Ghibellines. The handsome 
English knight was therefore dispatched with the 
conditions of the Florentines ; and as he comported 
himself in an amiable manner, and even procured 
moEe &vourable terms than the old Baron could 
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have expected, he was not only admitted into the 
castle, but received very shortly after as the suitor 
of the Lady Giuliva. The crest-^idlen I'AU^^re, 
who had been treated quite as mildly, and in every 
way, as the lady had promised, was liberated and 
sent to Florence with Sir Robert's dispatches^ aod 
the information that, with the kind permissioii-e^ 
his employers, he should in a few days make the 
young Ghibelline his wife. 



HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 



A.D. 1500 to 1600. 

Italy was now to be the scene of contests of greater 
magnitude than she had witnessed since the days of Ghar- 
lemi^^. The wars of one miniature state with another, 
the feuds of cities^ the restless intrigues of all, were now 
to be lost in the contemplation of the wars and ambition 
of great potentates from beyond the Alps. But there is 
no patriotic or national charm to spread over these strug- 
gles, which, spite of their magnitude, will interest us less 
than the former fortunes of Italy, when we could yet hope 
that her insane dissensions might terminate in a confede* 
ration for the support of the general independence of the 
peninsula, and the rational policy of excluding foreign in« 
terference and arms. 

But the Italians had thrown away their golden oppor- 
tunity. They continued dissevered, while the great Ul- 
tramontane nations, gradually triumphing over the feudal 
system, which had kept them weak, consolidated their 
strength, effected a unity of government and purpose, 
and formed standii^ national armies, superior in number 
and in quality to those that had preceded. 

If craft and cunning— if all the subtleties of politics— if 
a Machiavelism deep and remorseless, that was capable of 
all treachery, that hesitated at no crime, could have avail- 
ed Italy, she had been saved. ^ But,'' to use the impres- 
sive language of Mr. Hallam, '' it is the will of Provi- 
dence that the highest and surest wisdom, even in matters 
of policy, should never be unconnected with virtue."* 
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And virtue had long been exiled from the councils of the 
Italiang, who had become incapable of thatt high and sure 
wisdom. 

Other drcumstanoes however, to whidi suffident wei§^t 
does not appear to be generally given, contributed to the 
rapid decline of Italy. One of her ingenious sons had 
discovered a New World, but this glory was ^mAf 
bought ; for the predous metals, that almost immediatd^; 
flowed thence into other countries, materially diaiiged' 
the economy of the times, and enriched those ceuitl^riM ' 
from sources Italy was a stranger to. Mndi of tfiis gold 
and silver might have found its way to the marts oTtite 
comjnerdal, ^iterprising Italians ; but it happened ufnfor- 
tunately for them, that the passage to India by the 'Ca^ 
of Oood Hope was discovered shortly after, and divefte^ 
the rich trade of the East from Italy,*-whidi moiiopi(i« ' 
lized trade, from the eleventh century and the time of tSiet'' 
crusades, had poured a continuous stream of wealth f iit6' 
her lap. The Reformation stopped other currents at their ' 
fountain head. The ecclesiastical revenues of a great 
part of Europe were at once subtracted from Rome, 
that thus lost a great portion of what we may term the 
" wealth of superstition.'* 

1500. Alexander VI. succeeded in establishing his son Csesar ' 
Borgia in the Duchy of Romagna : they obtained thdir 
object by a system of most atrpdous and perfidious policy, 
the latter inveighing and murdering the principal feudal 
lords of the territory. Csesar Borgia was supported In ' 
these aggressions by Louis XII. of France. 

The Pope died two years later of poison, which he had 
destined for another, and his death involved the ruin <^ 
Csesar Borgia, who terminated his flagitious life in a field 
of battle in Spain. 

1501. Louis XII. invaded Naples, and an iniquitous aHianoe 
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was formed between him and Ferdinand of ArfBgon (who ad. 
had engaged to defend Naples,) for the partition of that ^^^' 
kingdom. JFrederia of Naples threw himself on the gene- 
rosity of.LouiSy who assigned .him the duchy of Anjou. 
His eldest son was sent prisoner to Spain, and the Arra- 
ggnese dynasty of Naples ceased to reign. 

The French and Spaniards quarrelled over the spoil. 1502. 
Tke French were completely defeated at Cerignola, and 1503. 
on.the Garif^ianok 

Pope Julius II. annexed Bologna and Perugia to the 1506. 
Pa^ donunion. 

Pisa was finally subjugated by the Florentines. 1509. 

The <^brated league, of Camhray having been formed 
by the Pope, the Emperor and the Kings of France and 
Sp^y against Venice, that territory was invaded by 
Louis XII., who totally defeated the Venetian army at 
Aignadello. The Republic made peace with the Pc^ and 
the King of Spain, and the Emperor Maximilian was dis- 
comfited before Padua. 

The Pope and the King of Spain made war on Louis, 1511. 
but were defeated at Ravenna by the gaUaat Gaston de 1512. 
Foix, who was killed" in the battle. The Emperor Maxi- 
milian joined the League against the French, who were 
expelled from Italy ; and Maximilian Sfona obtained pos- 
session of the duchy of Milan. 

Leo X. was elected Pope, and hk funily (the Medici) 
regained their sujHremacy at Florence. 

The French were defeated at Novara by the Swiss.- 1513. 
Peace was oomcluded between Louis and the Pope. 1514. 

The Frendi again obtained possession of Milan. ^^jg 

. The treaty of Noyon, between Francis L and Charles ^517^ 
King of Spain, and the pacification between the Emperor 
and .Venice gave general 9^»ot to Italy. 

VOL. III. M 
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A.D. The Pope mad die Enpcrar Cbariei V. eoBMoated 
1^1* agatDst^e French and dbovetibem from ^IBlaiieie. 

Adrian YI. nmreeitd Leoi, and within two ymn was 
1524. ww e rf t d hj OfBmem VIL ef tiie Medid hmdlj. 

The Frendb, after ■iit ta iniwg ' a ▼arietj of it f emj in 
Lombardj, were eompletelf beaten at Fma, where F^«ii. 

1526. cisl. wasmadeprnoner. 

^le Piopey FloriBee and Vcne^ eowftdefated win 
Francis to drire the Emperor's £aroes from Italy, and 

1527. Rfdnee 8fbna in Ae Milanese. 

Rome was sacked by the Imperialists, and die Pope 
made pri soner : the mifortanate rity soJered every hor- 
nr whidb die prssenee of a Kcentioos aoldiety, dm-hiy %/gg^ 
1528* ''Mi'iths, can inrotC 

Andrew Doria CKpeHed Ae French from Genoa, and 

1529. gave freedom to his native ooontry. 

1530. General peaee was established in Italy. The Empenr 
was crowned by the Pope at Bologna, and estaWisbed a 
complete ascendancy in Italy. 

The Medid family, who had been expelled from Flo- 
rence by the Repoblioan party, on the taking of Rome, 
again endeaTOored to r^ain thdr authority there. They 
were assisted by the Imperial forces ; and Florence, after a 
gallant resistance, was obliged to capitulate : the capitula- 
tion was shamefully riolated, and Alessandro de* Medid 
was declared the first Duke of Florence, and the Republic 

1535. finally suppressed. 

1544. Francis I. renewed hostilities, and claimed Milan on the 
death of Sforza, but the peace of Crespi left the political state 
of Italy again under the entire control of the Emperor. 

1^4' Parma and Plaoentia erected into a sovereign dudiy by 

Pope Paul III., in favour of his natural son Pietro Luigi 
Famese. 
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Pope Paul IV. allied lumself with Henry II. of Fnmce, a.d. 
against the Emperor and Philip II. of Spain. 1^^' 

The French army being obliged to leave Italy, the Pope 1557. 
made peace with Philip II. who sought pardon and abso* 
lution from the Pontiff, for having defmded himself 
against unjust aggressions. 

The treaty of Cateau Cambresis, regulated on a more 1 559. 
certain basis the previously varying limits of the Italian 
States. It confirmed the cession of Sienna to the Me- 
dici family, who now obtained possesMon of almost the 
wh(^ of Tuscany, ihid left Naples and the Duchy of 
Milan, under the recognised sovereignty of Spain. 

<( From the epoch of the treaty of Cateau Cambresis to 
the dose of the sixteenth century, Italy remained, in one 
sense, in profound and uninterrupted peace. Ihuring this 
Umg period of forty-one years, her provinces were neither 
troubled by a single invasion of foreign armies, nor by 
any hostilities of importance between her own feeble and 
nerveless powers. But this half century presented, never- 
tbfiless, any thing rather than the aspect of pubUc happi- 
ness and prosperity : her wretched people enjoyed none 
of the real blessings of peace. Subject either to the op- 
pressive yoke of their native despots, or to the more gene- 
ral influence of the arch-tyrant of Spain, they were aban- 
doned to all the exactions of arbitrary government, and 
compelled to lavish their blood in foreign wars and in 
quarrels not their own. 

<< The Italians, it is true, were taught in these foreign 
contests, to resume their post among the military of Eu- 
rope) but their suffering country groaned under an iron 
yoke, while her coasts, left without troops or defences, 
were insulted and ravaged by the ccnvairs of Turkey and 
Barbary. Her tyrants, while they denied people the 
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A^- power of dcfgnding themadwrn, were noeUe or ewdev to 

I'^SO* afford them protection and nfety. 

^ While the people nf Napks and Kflau in genenl 
tamdj submitted to these inflictions of misgoremment, H 
is Mfignlur and worthy of remark, that they steadily and 
boldly opposed the attempt to estabUah the Tn^isitibn 
upon the same footing as in Spain. Nobles and people 
firmly agreed in resisting this aggravation of th^ solfisr- 
ings. Ferdinand and Charles V. both attempted and 
were obliged to renounce this project in regard to Naples, 
and although Philip IL eagerly desired it, such Tiident 
and alarming remonstrances from the citizens of the ca^- 
tal flawed the bare rumour of his intentions, Uiat he 
was induced to deny that he had erer entertained them. 

«< In the Milanese duchy, the Italian Inquisition was 
already established ; but its operations did not satisfy the 
relentless and gloomy severity of Philip 11. and he ob- 

|e^ tained a Bull from the Pope, which authorized the re- 
modelling of that tribimal on the Spanish plan. The 
people however prepared to resist the innovation with 
arms in their hands, and their Governor, the Duke of 
Sessa, succeeded in dissuading his sovereign from prose- 
cuting the measure, before it had produced the same 
scenes of commotion and bloodshed which had occurred 
sixteen years before at Naples."* 

1571. The Christian powers having been induced, with some 
difficulty, to league with Venice against the Infidels, who 
were at this moment infesting the Ionian sea with a 
tremendous fleet of two hundred and fifty galleys, the 
celebrated battle of Lepanto was fought near the ancient 
promontory of Actium,-~famou8 for the victory obtained 
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by Augustus over Antony, and for the only naval battle, a.d. 
says Baru, which ever decided the fate of an empire. ^^'^ 
The glory of the victory of Lepanto was principally due 
to the Venetians, but they could not keep the league 
together, or reap those advantages from it which they 
ought to have done. On the contrary, two years after, 
they were fain to secure peace with the Turks by the 
cession of Cyprus — a beautiful kingdom they had obtain- 
ed fraudulently, and now lost ingloriously. 

The sixteenth century, which we introduced with me- 
lancholy reflections, and have now brought to a dose, was 
however, for literature and the arts, the most glorious 
that Italy has ever seen. In spite of their vices and com- 
ing misfortunes, nearly every state had its Pericles ; and 
Leo X. at Rome might even represent Augustus. As if 
to cast a halo of imperishable glory over hei decline, men 
of the highest genius in every department rose and 
flourished in numbers that astonish us. One of those 
great names would have rendered the age worthy of the 
eternal recollections of posterity ; an Ariosto, a Tasso, a 
MachiaveUi, a Gnicciardini, a Raphael, a Michel Angelo, 
a Benvenuto Cellini, a Palladio, a Vignola, would of itself 
have been title sufficient to that undying glory ; but the 
sixteenth century saw all these luminaries shining to- 
gether, with a host of satellites, that would only be deem- 
ed inferior planets by being placed in immediate compari- 
son with their great cotemporaries. 



Wbt &on»pittttVi of tj^e d^itfiifbi* 



Eoco vediam la maestosa immensa 

Cittk, che al mar le sponde, il dorso ai monti 

Occapa tutta, e tutta a oerchio adoma. 

Bettikelli. 

Che le terre d' Italia tatte piene 
Son di tiranni, ed un Marcel diventa 
Ogni villan che part^giando viene. 

Dakte. 



Wbt &OMpixSiCVi of fbt ;ifit»(i)U 



What traveller that has performed the journey 
between Turin and Genoa, crossing the Apennines 
that separate the rich plains of Piedmont from the 
two Riviere and the sea, but remembers with un- 
diminishing delight the views he caught from the 
lofty pass of the Bocchetta, with a glimpse of the 
blue Mediterranean (perhaps his first glimpse of 
that beautiful classical sea I) offering itself to his 
eye in the distance ? After passing the little old 
town and mountain fortress of Gavi, with its 
ruined fortifications and riven towers, and going 
through the large village of Voltaggio, the way- 
&rer reaches^ the narrow, rough opening just 
where the mountains are piled in the most striking 
and picturesque confusion, and through this close 
pass, as through a loop-hole, he may gaze over 
a most enchanting scene. 

The descent from this pass is very rapid ; but 
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aoon the steep, rougb, lofty mount (crowned by 
the celebrated batteries of the Spnmity and a long 
continuation of towers and walls) against which 
proud Grenoa leans her shoulders, (^ers itself to 
the eye, with a variety of mountain scenery equal 
to any in the lesser Alps. Watch-towers, that 
perch on the points and angles, church ^irei^ 
white villages, and country mansions, that rise 
Irom th6 midst of woods a^ chesnut and oal^ or 
peep between the boles and interstices <rf* the tftfet, 
cattle and flodn grazing on the flats, and goats 
that sound their rustic bells ok the dift above, 
clear waters which throw themsdves down die 
steep rocks, or babble along narrow deep Talie3^ 
—such are among the components of those scenes, 
and the approach to Genova la Superba I * 

At the foot of the Bocchetta, the Val di Pol- 
cevera winds round the roots oX the xpountain^ 
tiiat shut in the magnificent city. This valley is 
exceedingly populous : village succeeds to viUagie 
with little intermission ; the numb^ of old villas 

* A new road has been made which winds through the 
valleys. The traveller now escapes the ruggedness of the 
pass of the Bocchetta, and loses the beautiful views. I should 
always prefer the old mountain road, which I have twice 
taken on foot. 
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and coimtry houses^ all fantastically, painted on 
the outside^ ia aatonishingy and conveys an im^ 
posing idea of the former affluence and spiendaar 
of the Republic* But oi all the villages in this 
beauti^ valley, Campo Marone is^ as it was at 
the datO' of oiur story, by far the most conspiduoua. 
Here the noblest and richest of the . patricians ^ 
Grenoa resided in* preference, at the seasons of their 
viUeggicdMom $ and during the heats of summer the 
magnificent maroni, ^or chesnut^trees, from which 
the village derived its name and much of its beauty, 
retained a syWaft freshness, which was most d^ 
liciou% . compared with the atmosphere of the 
closely built city> or the more exposed districts 
oi the riviere in the immediate vicinity of Grenoa* . 
The most elegant of the villas of Campo Marone 
was that of Bernardmo Spinola. It was not situ- 
ated in the vill^e, or among the grey edifices that 
were blosdy clustered on the shelving hill imme- 
diately di>ove it, but stood apart, oa a higher and 
lonelier part of the mountain, concealed, except to 
the eye of one who approached very near, by a 
thick wood. There was nothing to strike the 
vulgar eye in the exterior of this building, for 
classical purity and taste have an unobtrusiveness 
and quietness about them, that only the refined 
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am i4>preciate, and thai by a stow and gende 
proceflB of the mind, whidi partakes of nothing 
ttartlii^y or giidden» or emphatic. The tnte^ the 
pure, and essentially elegant in art wins up<m us 
by degrees like the gentle breease of eremBg ; it is 
the &lse, the irregular, and exaggerated diat 
strikes like the wind of the tempest. There imua 
scarcely one villa in or about Campo Maro&e but 
with its stuccoed and bright painted front would 
have been preferred by the vulgar to that of 
Bernardino Spinola, with its simple marble fa9ad& 
The eye oftaste> however, coukb- dwell withcaliki 
delight on its antique and Grecian grace, and 
estimate aright the arrangement and beauty of its 
interior, which was not crowded, but occupied in 
jiist proportions by the most exquisite works of art, 
from the chisel of old Hellas, or the pencil of her 
successor — ^perhaps her rival — modem Italy. 

The villa, in position and character, accorded in 
a wonderful degree with the retiring, refined na- 
ture of its occupant. 

Bernardino Spinola was connected with the 
noblest of the Patrician families of Genoa, and had 
been left at an early age the uncontrolled master 
of himself and 'of one of those splendid fortunes 
which the commerce of the enterprising Republic, 
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had made frequent among itS' subjectSi it ha» 
been Baid* by a noble of our own days and our own 
country, wbo'. bitterly felt all the melancholy truth 
of lu8 assertion, that this lordship of oneself, under 
such circumstances as those of the young Genoescv^ 
is ^< a heritage of woe," and Bernardino- was well 
n^h forming no exception to the general lot. -•' ' 
With the most ample means of purchasing ev«ry 
sensual enjoyment, and of making himself the arbiter 
of a seducing society of the yoimg, the thoughtlest^ 
the dissipated, the dependent, he drank deep of 
the cup ' of' dissipation. But the very facility df 
procuring all these enjoyments caused them to 
pall upoia his appetite, and, fortunately for him^ 
there was a spring in his mind which preventiftd 
hts carrjdng them to a satiety which would haw 
ended in misanthropy or apathy, and that animated 
him with loftier aspirations, and to the pursuits of 
those pleasures which gold could not buy, nor 
fiuniliarity render insipid. He broke at once the 
enfeebled links of the spell-chain that had b6und 
him, only as the hunter's net, the lion while he was 
sleeping, and renouncing the fascinations of the 
wine-Clip and the midnight ' revel, the courtezan 
and the still more dangerous intrigue, betook him- 
self to a life of study and travel. After havhig 
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resided some time in the diffisrent uniTcraitiea of 
Ilftly, he visited in succession nearly everjr country 
in Europe, and at the period of the present taie^ 
or in the year one thousand five hundred and ^atfSf*- 
81X9 he had hut recently returned from a long and 
very solitary residence in Greece, where his dasr 
sical predilections had detained him, montk a^ker 
month, and whence he had been only torn at last 
by important business regarding his fortose, which 
he had left in the hands of trustees, that required 
his presence at Genoa. 

The course of life he had led-^-liis studious and 
retired habits, his long, lonely travels^ his seclusion 
in those fallen but still beautiful r^ons where 
every mountain and every vale, every desolated 
object of antiquity, nay, every stone, gave rise to 
a deep feeling — his abstractions and imaginative 
indulgings had purified his heart and refined his 
intellect ; but at the same time they had induced 
an over delicacy and sensibility that somewhat un- 
fitted him to mix in the every-day concerns of life 
— ^which, after all, and unpoetical as they may be, 
are concerns in which we oitffht to take a part and 
interest, in justice to that society of which we 
form a portion, and particularly so, if, as in Bernar- 
dino's case, we enjoy in that society the advan- 
tages of birth, distinction, and wealth. 
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The finends who had pressed his return, expected 
that from his position, and the knowledge and ex^ 
perienee he had acquired of the different govenm 
ments of Europe, he would actively engage himself 
in the affairs of his own country ; but he had dm- 
quidified himself for the politics of the Genoese 
Republic, and for cramped and confined ItaKan 
politics m general, by his contemplations of a 
higher order of things, and by his adoration of 
smne of the great characters of Ancient Greece and 
Rome, compared to whom, the public men of his 
day and country sank into puppets. The circum- 
stances of the times were indeed such as might 
hofe chilled the energies of a less susceptible and 
more ardent man. The artful game that had bees 
carrying on between the little states of Italy was 
now tiirown from the table' by the intervention of 
the great nations beyond the Alps. Charles Yu 
and Francis I. were disputing the mastery of Italy c 
^--«the hopes that might have cheered many a gen^ 
rous spurit, of the union and independence of the 
Italians generally, were now blighted ; and Bemap- 
dino could not interest himself much in the chances 
of their masters,— or whether the Emperor or King 
obtained the supremacy. Moreover, he could not 
help feeling that this humiliating crisis had been 



hf Ike public and ptinrte vioet of hk 
— he ooald not sroid seeing that tkese 
peneveredin, and ibat the whole ooone 
of pohhc afiMis was a tiane of cnft and diahooaor. 
Had a nev Cola Rienzi amen, with niiKe virtue 
tmd rmmiatmrj of diaracter than diat tribun^-r- 
had a grand scheme been produoed fiw the rdiev- 
iag of the whole of Italy from fiireiga thialdom, 
Benaidino might have staked his fortune and Ufi^ 
with a bounding heart; — thoi^h it must be re- 
narkedy whilst his imagination had formed too 
high a Utopia» his earij and unfortunate ezprri^iQe 
of men made him doubtful of Uie engines witb 
which he would have to work* and that he bad 
none of that ~ youthful hope, that lively assunmce^ 
which is the pledge of success*** 

As il was> with all his talents and acquirements, 
no one was less a man of the world than Bernar- 
dino Spinola, or less calculated to lead to those 
changes in men and measures that he sighed for. 
In his more private feelings, he was still more re- 
mote from the worldly scale. With an ardent tem- 
perament and imagination, with a disposition to love, 
with the ^ necessity of loving'* strong within him, 
he had formed to himself an ideal idol, and wor- 
ahip{Hng it, in the true spirit of Platonicism, (which 
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in the sixteenth century was perhaps not so general 
in Italy as in the fourteenth, but which still obtain- 
ed among many,) he had shunned for some years 
all intercourse with any fair objects less unreal. 
' According to the fanciful philosophy of Plato^ ki 
whose study Bernardino had passed so many hours, 
<< Our souls emanate from God, and unto him they 
return again. They are pre-existent to our bodies 
in other worlds. They are more or less perfect, 
and the most perfect love those which are most 
perfect also. - They are connected in pairs l^ a 
predestined and immutable S3anpathy: without par- 
taking of the sensual perturbations of the body, 
tliey are necessitated te follow it blindly, led by 
fktality or chance, for the procreation of the specf^^ 
Each soul bums with the desire to find its com- 
'panion ; and when they do meet together in their 
pilgrimage on earth, their lore becomes so much 
the more ardent, because the matter by which they 
are enclosed prevents their re-union. On these 
occasions their pleasures, their sufferings, their 
ecstasies, are inexpressible ; each endeavours to 
make itself' known to the other; a celestial light 
bums in the eyes ; an immortal beauty beams in 
the countenance ; the heart feels less tendency to 
earth, and they mutually incite each other to the 
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exaltation and purification of their virtue. In pro* 
portion as they love each other, they are lifted 
towards God, who is their common origin ; and in 
proportion as they feel the pains of their exile upon 
earth, and their captivity in matter, they des^ to 
be freed, in order that they may unite eternally in 
Heaven,*** 

Now Bernardino, when imbued with' these no- 
tkms, and with the ardour and imaginativeness of 
youth little diminished, had seen, or fancied he had 
•een, in a foreign land the object of this '^ immuta<> 
Ue sympathy,** his soul*s partner. Already a xuin^ 
the virgin spouse of God, their meeting and miiig* 
ling on earth with << ecstasies inexpressible,** must 
be impossible ; but like Petrarca, his j&vpurite ppet^ 
as he who had carried the Platonics of love to ^thahr 
greatest extent, — like Petrarca, who was separated 
fh)m his Laura by a less sacred and less insur* 
mountable barrier, Bernardino could continue to 
adore until death, and then the pre-existent soul 
would be united with its pre-existent partner in 
" the third Heaven V* Indeed, it was the very ixxxr 
possibility of their union on earth, the impossibility 
of ever seeing or knowing more of his spiritual 
mistress than he obtained at a short glance, in 
* Ugo Foscolo. Essays on Petrarch. 
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which he had &ncfed however all the endeavours 
of her soul to make itself known to his, all the 
celestial light in the eye, all the immortal beauty 
in the countenance, which entered into his system^ 
that fostered the imaginative idol of his heart, and 
gave strength to his captivation. 

Had the fanciful young man mingled much in 
society, and taken an active part in worldly affairs 
immediately after the casual rencounter, his im- 
pression might have been weakened or effaced ; but 
his lonely, musing travels, and the secluded life he 
led for so long a time, so deepened their traces, 
that he fancied they were now indelible, and that 
whatever chance or fatality might do with his body 
(the one or the other had led the Platonic Petrari 
ca's into an amour, the fruit of which was an ille* 
gitimate child I) his soul would remain divorced on 
earth, from love. Since his return to Genoa, he 
had seen more of men and of women too ; and as 
the fair Genoese are among the ^rest of Italians, 
and he had stood their charms heart-whole, he 
might be the more confirmed in his theory. 

Bernardino was in this frame of mind when one 
lovely summer evening he went out from his ele- 
gant house into his gardens, where, aflter walking 
for a while, he sat himself down in a bower that 
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heed the settmg son, and whiled away the time in 
musing and music. His fimcies turned, as usual, 
to that important point of his life in whidi he had 
seen his predestined lore: he sang the foDowing 
simple verses descriptive of that meetrng, which, 
so simple in itself had become so complicate in his 
theory, and so important in his imi^;ination. 



I can De*er forget that 

In a Godiie dinidi of l 
Neath a roof all-aidk'd and towerin|^, 

Dimlj lit thnmi^ eolonr^d pane. 



•>' 



The diamited mas was fmiihed, 
Yet its edioes aeem'd to stay 

Among these aides and cofauBtts tan. 
Where few icmain*d to pray. 



The incense still was floating there 

like breath of Easton dime ; 
And the gtej bdfirey orerhead 

ToU'd slow its aolemn chime. 

The dark veO'd nims had left theit seats 

In the grated gallery. 
And ta'en their way unto their cells. 

Headed by their proud ladie. 

I stood behind the altar high, 
Lo<^iig through a lattice sheen ; 

My years were young, n<Mr cM my heart,— > 
Would I were as I have been ! 
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With solemn steps they passM alon§^, 
Gazing, saint-like, on the ground, 

And o'er the face of every nun 
Close the vestal crApe was wound. 

Fancy might figure charms ; 

Nothing met my ardent glance, 
Until I saw across the hall 

The lingering last advance. 

Her veil was parted o*er her brow, 
£&ch charm revealed to sight ; 

And meeting mine, her dark black eye 
Beam'd with most radiant light. 

Once to withdraw it she essay'd ; 

Blushingly she gazed again ; 
Her steps were slower, and she seem'd 

As though to loiter fain. 

But soon a voice of harshest tone 
Cried ^' Biaaca, why so slow ?'* 

She hurried then^-^e disappearM : 
I never saw her moe. 

But, oh the glance of those dark eyes, 

And oh that face so pale. 
And oh that moment in the church 

Beyond the lengthened aisle. 

Have never, never been forgot 

In all life's wild career. 
And sUll my sobered heart can give 

To themi a sigh— a tear l 
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Long jeut have paai'd — and I have been 

In regions £Eur firam Spain ; 
Bat whether on the mountain bold, 

Or on the itonny main. 

And whether in the crowded hall. 

Or in the duunbor still. 
Or toiling o'er the son-bomt plain. 

Or regions diear and dull* 

And whether in dear Italy, 

With fidr, kind friends around. 
Or bending low at Beauty's shrine. 

On Hdlas* dassic ground. 

And whether dieer'd by Fortune's smile, 

Or withered by her frown — 
That dinrch, that face, those caal-Uack eyes. 

Long veO, and sable gown. 

Have never ceased to haunt my soul. 

And make me sigh in vain ; 
And turn with blessings to the past. 

And thee — ^young Nun of Spain. 

" A \"erY {wretty song indeed, and a pretty con- 
t«tiBsaiUi ot'what estranges you from your country- 
w\wien« and makes you lead a hermit's life V* said a 
s**l\, pla^'ful voice. 

Bernardino looked up and saw the face and form 
v^f l^ Dama Cibo, the wife of his neighbour Fiesco ; 
—but who was she who hung so modestljr — so re- 
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tiringly on her ann ? It was a young lady of the 
Fieschi family, who, having passed all her life in a 
monastery, had of her own free will determined to 
take the veil, and was now abroad for a week or 
two, to see that world of which she had hitherto 
known nothing — ^which she despised, and was about 
to abandon for ever. This brief glimpse of the 
ways of society is generally prescribed by the insti- 
tutions of the monastic orders, which would not 
receive a renunciation of the world, whose value or 
extent is not somewhat known to the young person 
renouncing. In most cases, where the fate of the 
novice was determined upon by her family, this 
short egress from the convent was either not spent 
in the manner intended, or was a cruelty, by show- 
ing the young victim pleasures which could never 
be her*s, and awakening notions which might never 
have penetrated the happy ignorance of the cell. 
But the family and friends of Emilie de* Fieschi were 
by no means anxious that she should be hurried 
through her short period of liberty, and sent back 
to the noviciate, and then to the veil ;— on the con- 
trary, all then- anxiety was to procure for her some 
such charm as would overthrow her own resolution 
of becoming a nun, and bind her to society, where 
her birth and fortune assured her an enviable post. 
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It was in some such view, as this, and at some etiier 
instigations of her husband, that the Countess had 
brought her niece into the gardens of their eccen- 
tric but amiable neighbour, where the imaginatiYe 
Bernardino was now gazing like one entranced, or 
about to be so, on the youthful Emilie. ^ 

As he looked in her face, he was struck with a 
resemblance, real or imaginary, to the image that 
had 80 long haunted him — to the young Spanish 
nun. She wore the dress of the same ord^, the 
same black robe, the same long, sal^e veil, parted 
over her forehead, as she behind the altar of the 
Grothic church. Emilie's eyes were also as blade 
as her's, and seemed for a moment fixed on his, 
with the same intenseness and expression. 

These points were indeed striking in their simi- 
larity ; and making the first impression, his warm 
fancy added to them, until he saw the very identity 
of his Platonic mistress in the young Genoese. 

His ardent, imaginative mind was filled to over- 
flowing by this image, and all that it recalled ; and, 
spite of his sense of the duties of gallantry, he sat 
several minutes fixed to his seat in the bower, and 
his eyes on his blushing visitor, utterly unable to 
speak to her or her companion. The noble wife 
of Fiesco, evidently delighted at the effect the 
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charms of her niece produced on the eccentric r^ 
cluse ; which, with a Woman's quickness of pene- 
tration in these matters, was already met by a cor- 
responding feeling in the. breast of the young de- 
votee; and before she rallied Bernardino, she said 
to herself, ^' St. George to my fud I and I shall not 
only save a pretty girl ftom a convent, but a hand- 
some fellow from the life' of a hermit." 

She then spoke aloud to the platonician : <^ And 
have you no. word of welcome to offer to ladies^ 
who, undismayed by die reports of your philosophy 
and severity^ have dared to intrude up(m 'your soli- 
tude, and to listen to the prettiest song that was 
ever composed to a pair of black eyes ?'* 

<< Noble lady I~*exceUent neighbour !" replied 
Bernardino, turning his looks with difficulty from 
Emilie to her aunt. ^< I am more than grateful for 
such a visit to such a dreaming, somewhat melan<* 
choly visionary as myself; and it is only my sur- 
prise — its unexpectedness-— myf^ in short, that 
hath prevented me from welcoming you as you 
merit." 

<< No compliment, gentle sir ^ it is enough that 
you expel us not;>but the Count, my husband, 
would have speech with you ; and I have preceded 
him by a few minutes, to show to my niece £ihilie 

VOL. III. N 
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the beauties of yoiur villa, of which she has heard, 
evesx in her Convent of Saint Clare's." 

The name of the monastery being the same as 
that in which he had seen the young SpaaoiArd, 
thrilled him to the heart: his infatuation wa» in- 
creased, but its object scarcely changed, for he: felt 
as if he still worshipped her whose image he-luid 
seen but for a moment, but which, exalted by his 
singular platonic system, and purified by poetr^^aad 
ideality, had never quitted him. He felt as if be 
worshi{^ed all this again in the young Genoesa-;*!^ 
as if that meeting of which he had despaired.vQH 
earth was vouchsafed to the purity and cooAtanqf 
of hb passion. But would it not be traositoryJUj^e 
its predecessor ? was Emilie not to be like Bianca, 
the inmate of a convent— the vestal spOuse of 
Heaven ? or why that dress ? : . . i 

These thoughts went rapidly through his mi<|d, 
and occupied him, even as he made a courteous 
reply to the dame ; and issuing from the bower, 
prepared to escort her and her blushk^ relative 
over the grounds. ^ 

As Bernardino walked a little in advance of the 
ladies, turning frequently to explain some object 
of art, or to point out some beautiful view, and as 
his handsome countenance glowed with excitement. 
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the young Emilie felt for the first time m herHiB 
that there might be happiness in another mode of 
life than that of a nun. 

When they had finished their sunrey of the 
grounds, the animated host, whom a few mmatdt 
had made a different man, led them towards dte 
house. 

A pretty piece of coquetry on the part of 'tile 
dame as to whether she widi her niece could 'or 
could not entrust herself to the lares of a bachekr, 
was most opportunely interrupted by the arrival of 
Count Fiesco himself. After a few words of mr 
hitaticm, the Count, with eyes, in which there was 
more enquiry than in his words, fixed <m the gende 
devotee, said to her, ^<Well, Emilie, what think 
you< of my noUe neighbour's taste ?-^-is the tilla 
Bernardino Spinola as fine a place as it has been 
described to you ?" * 

<< It is beautifiil, my uncle— most beautiful I*' re* 
plied Emilie. 

>< It will be tlune own, an' thou wilt,** thought 
the Coimtess. 

« Was there everti voice so beautiful as that !*■ 
thought Bernardino, who now heard her speak foe 
the first time. 
-^It worketh well,** nuised die Count, eydsg 

N 2 
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Ae party ; ** the moody philosopher will be won 'by 
beauty and love to embrace my cause." 

The accomplished host now ushered them into 
kis mansion, where the parties stayed some time 
examining the pictures and statues, and other 
trorks of art it contained. The Countess would 
have retired with her fair niece when this was done, 
and left her lord the opportunity he desired df con- 
versing with the no longer melancholy recluse, but 
the Count himself opposed this. 

^ Not so, Eleonora," said he : ^ the business I 
came cm may wait till to-morrow, since our kind 
neighbour is so cheerful this evening — let us con- 
Terse here awhile as we are, and perhaps he will 
honour our conversazione and our supper !" 

" Willingly — ^most willingly," replied Bernardino, 
with an alacrity he had long been a stranger to — 
> for he had looked into the eyes of the young devo- 
tee, that said, as plainly as eyes could say, " Come !" 

And accordingly the little party sat in the most 
elegant, cpol sala of the villa, until it was time for 
the noble Fieschi to receive their evening visiters ; 
and then Bernardino showing to Emilie an assiduity 
and cioseness of attention not usual in Italy to an 
unmarried lady, (and to a devotee,) accompanied 
his guests to the Villa Fieschi, and there he stayed 
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till a late hour, and then he returned with the in- 
telligence, most readily, and as it were carelessly 
given sbj the Lady Eleonora, that her young and 
beautiful niece was not destined by her family to a 
convent ; on the contrary, that her family would 
be overjoyed to detain her in the world, and would 
give all proper encouragement to a suitor who 
should undertake the task of changing her resolves- 
. ^Mf it should be my fate," miised Bernardino, 
^' to attach to myself, while it is yet time, so lovely 
and gentle a being — if the Nim of Spain was only 
offered for a moment to my eyes, to keep my heart 
pure until this young novice of Genoa should claim 
my adoration — if the one was but a type^ of the 
other — or if they were both but images of the same 
soul, — and if it should be my fate here, as it is some- 
times given to peculiarly favoured mortality^ to 
meet and mingle with my souVs half, I may taste on 
earth the happiness of Heaven I" 

And with such reasoning as this, and still attach- 
ing hitpself to* his curious system, he at last fell 
asljeep to dream of EmiMe. 

There was more than one object proposed in the 
visits that had thus broken on the solitude of Ber- 
nardino Spinola. The Countess, who was herself 
jstill a young, and very handsome woman, had been 
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anxioas onty to introdooe her yoong kmswomm to 
die attentkm of ODe so nobfey wealdij, acooo^lidi- 
ed and benerolent ; but her hmiMnd, who was as 
anxioos as hendf diat-Emilie should not be buried 
m a conrenty hoped moreoTery by her fiBcinatianSy 
to gain orer the phOoaofrfier to certain ievtJuti o»" 
try Yiews of his own, about which he had 'ahead|j 
sounded him, and found him cold or jiiiwiifl- Ks 
wife was as yet ignorant of his amh itioo s pra)ectB» 
and had hem oreijoyed at his read j concunrenoe 
with her Tiews ; and she thought it was onl j to ibN 
ward them, that he repeated his visit to theTflfei 
l^pinola on the firflowing day. 

In this interview, after some remaib on the 
Genoese nobles, they had met the preceding even- 
ing, and some conversation about the fair Emilie, 
which Bernardino would fain have prolonged, the 
Count entered cautiously on his old scdiject. He 
stated, and in stronger terms than he had hitherto 
employed, that the liberty of the Genoese Republic 
was now nothing more than a name ; that the Do- 
rias, with a small number of the noble famili^ to 
the utter exclusion of all the rest, governed Genoa 
with absolute sway ; and that the Emperor Charles 
V^ who had been declared Protector of the city, m 
reality acted as master, paying the Dorias to do 
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his will. But the spirit of Independence was re- 
viving in Genoa; thousands cried for the restituticm 
of a popular form of government; and he could 
add, of his own private knowledge, that many of 
the patrician families were ready to head the enr 
terprise and to strike a blow — he did not venture 
as yet to say the blow was to be a double murder I 
In reply, the too delicate and deliberating Ber- 
nardino admitted the extinction of many popidar 
rights, and the unjust exdusion of most of the pa- 
tricians from all share in the government of the 
statue ;. but he reminded the ardent Fiesco of. the 
dreadful anarchy that had preceded the adminis* 
tration of the really great Andrea Doria, who had 
been hailedas the restorer of Genoese liberty, wh^ 
twenty years before, he had. expelled the troops 
of the French king, who then exercised the dan- 
gerous office of Protector of the Republic, wit^ 
much less regard to its right than the Emperor ; 
he dwek, with no enthusiasm indeed, on the com- 
parative tranquillity and prosperity Genoa had en- 
joyed for twenty years under Doria, and was now 
enjoying under the shadow of the Imperial Eagle, 
and irom an indmate acquaintance with the dis- 
tracted, enfeebled state of Italy, he insisted that 
nothing could be done with that almost certainty 
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of successi lacking which,, all attempts at revdijii- 
tion were crimes to our fellow-citizens, against th^ 
authority and will of Charles V. at this moment. . » 

'^ But my noble countryman I we have; the 9up 
port of the French King — of Charles' rivalj: the 
generous and gallant Francis I.'' said Fiesco,. inters 
ruptinghim. : .. . 

"If we are to return to the old story — to &' 
choice of arbiters or masters/' replied Bernardino, 
with some warmth, " I cannot move ev^i a finger 
in the cause. I have yet to learn that the si^e- 
macy of the French is more honourable and j^s 
oppressive to Genoa — to Italy, than that of the 
Germans and Spaniards ; and I know that to pro^ 
cure it here blood must be spilt, and certain ijaju- 
ries inflicted on the well-being of my fellow-citizens. 
No I unless I see — which I cannot do — the means 
of working out a revolution in Italy by wholly 
Italian instruments, and in which, nor Francis nor 
Charles shall have any part, I must remain as I 
have been, a melancholy . 

" As to Italian instruments," said Fiesco impa^ 
tiently, " I may tell you in secret, that we are sure 
of the connivance or assistance of the Pope Paul, 
who hates Andrea Doria our tyrant." 

" The policy of the Court of Rome is so dark and 
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comfdicated, and so little in accordance with' my 
notions of liberty and Italian independence, that I 
should shrink from so dangerous an ally," said 
Bernardino. 

M But •*- again I claim your secrecy, my noble 
friend — there are other princes in Italy who will 
aid us in our endeavours to recover the liberty of 
Genoa I" 

<< There is not one of them has left a shadow of 
liberty in his own states,'* said Bernardino. 

Flesco blushed at this truth, but continued: 
^ Still it may suit their interests and feelings to 
assist in our liberation; and when we have disposed 
of the Dorias, we may be lefl to form our own 
government." 

*^ All this is too hypothetical," replied Bernardino, 
after a long pause ; ^ and I cannot recall the feuds 
and factions that so long desolated and disgraced 
Genoa when she uns left to herself, and her turbu- 
lent repablicans, without dreading their recurrence. 
When you have effected a revolution at the cost of 
blood by the hands of the populace, do you think 
that you can easily reduce them to order, and re- 
store them to lliat respect for the patrician body 
which you consider at once essential to your owii 
hootMur and the well4)eing of the. republic?*' 

n5 
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r*^ Tis iiBdess to prolong this convMrsalMn : he is 
not jet rqie for my purpose," tiioii^ht Flesco^ who 
dien exacting another promise of inridaUe seciMy 
irom Bernardino^ took his leave, again, musmg^ as 
lie went homeward. ^' But he must be ouni — ids 
name, his family connexions^ his great wei^tlv ^ 
•iepBtatt<m £or wisdom and worth amoi^ the n^}), 
who most reverence those who most shun them, 
fender his adhesion to our plots of the greittest: im- 
portance. Yes] he must foe with us, and my lair 
aiiece must so strengthen the «pell she has Hcast 
ever him, as to make hun do what I wish, to obtain 
her .as his bride !*' 

!i The present feelings and disposition of the^so 
lately all-devout Emilie favoured her uncle's pro- 
jects, for not only had she sent word to her dear 
Lady Abbess that she felt she was not worthy of 
the beatitude of the monastic life, which she there- 
fore renounced for a more worldly one, but she 
confessed in secret to her aunt, that it was Bernar- 
diuo had changed her notions on the subject; and 
that, if she was not already in love with him,' she 
thought she soon should be. 

Invited in the most pressing maimer by uncle and 
by aunt, received with endearing, intoxicating smiles 
by the niece, it was no wonder that Bernardino. 
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phfloeoi^ier as he was, should be speU-boraid, and 
ooDstantlj at the yilla of the Count Laya^na de' 
Fiesdiiy or that he should accommodate his growh^ 
jMtision to his philosophy and whimsical theory. 
His liang-cherished passion for the ideal had n^t 
destroyed his relish for the real, and he soon knred 
the fair Emilie as she deserved to be loved. Oioe 
doovinced of this fact, he threw off his piatonies, 
aAdtnked h^ hand from her uncle, who was her 
gvardian. 

: 'This was the moment on which the Count had 
onkndated* He expressed his sense of the honour 
intended his niece and family ; he had nothing to 
object to his prc^sals and arrangements ; Bemar- 
dipo was, of all the Patricians of Genoa, the man 
he woidd have chosen for his lovely rdatiVe ; but 
he couM not^^he would not consent to the nni^ki 
^Uitess Bernardino took part in a conspiracy wMcfir 
<he had now almost matured, ibr the overthrow of 
the Doms, and a total change in the government 
ofCremm. 

Deep in love as he was, the' recluse would not 
abandon his principles ; and after having repeated 
and lengtiiened his former arguments on the 
subject of Italian revolution, and endeavoured in 
tKiii to prove to the Count the imquity of the 
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measures he proposed, and the great aneertaintj 
of what might be their issue, he declined, in lan- 
guage as firm as that used by ^esco regardii^ bis 
marriage with Emilie — that he could not and would 
not- take part in the conspiracy. Angry words on. 
the part of the Count, and a fellow conspirator iKbo' 
was with him, succeeded ; nothing but the admir-- 
able equanimity of Bernardino could have prevented 
these words from degenerating into a personal 
encounter ; but he coolly ended the interview by 
giving the promise required of him, that he would 
not betray his neighbour to the Dorias, although*' 
the Count swore at the same time he should never 
agiun approach his niece. 

As the conspirators lefl the beautiful, tranquil 
villa with stormy minds, Verrina, the Count's com- 
panion, one of the leaders in the dark plot, ** a 
man of desperate fortune, capable alike of advising 
and executing the most audacious deeds,"* earnest- 
ly proposed to take off Bernardino by secret assas- 
sination, lest he should make any disclosure ; but 
Fiesco was prevented by his own more honourable 
feelings, and his full confidence in the honour of 
his friend, from listening to his horrible suggestions. 

* Robertson, Charles V. Bookyiii. 
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The lover was spared the blow of the da^er^^r 
but he sooD found his separation from Emilie almost 
as xaruel as that could have been. Every attempt 
to see her, or to correspond with her, failed ; and his 
beautifbl retreat became odious to him soon sitet^ < 
when the Count removed with -his family fi*om Cwt»*^ 
po Marone to the city of Genoa. He possessed -a ? 
splendid mansion in the city, but he had given uf^ 
the possession of it to a noble relative, with whom ' 
he. was now ^n to reside as a visiter, in order to be 
nearer to the object of his love, and to see whati^ 
should pass. •( 

From the time Fiescohad made his final propoisal' 
to him, he had heard no more of his plot ; and see^i 
ing /the Count even gayer than had been his woijrt, 
and entirely abandoned to pleasure and dissipation^ 
and that month passed away afler m(Mith, witb^m 
sinister event,, he began to indulge in the hope that- 
the conspiracy had been abandoned, and that a re*;- 
tum to more moderate views would induce the 
Fiesehi to renew their friendship with him. 

But Gian Luigi Fiesco, Count of Lavagna, pos* ■ 
sessed. the qualities of a conspirator in a degree 
th^X renders his character conspicuous even among 
the very remarkable conspirators of Italy. His 
gaiety and dissipation were mere masks to the 
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intense and deadly purposes from which 1^ nfever 
swerved for a moment. Even from the banqi]eti^§- 
hall he was corresponding with or receiving mes- 
sages from the French Ambassador at Rome ; the 
whispers in the corner of the ball-room,, accom- 
panied bj hearty lau^is, were not about the paetjr 
present, and the pretty gay Genoese dames, init 
related to his confederacy with Famese Ekdoe^k^ 
Ftoma,* the Pope's natural son ; and it was not ^tb 
ply the wine-cup that he would often detaio -his 
numerous guests within his ^' black and while^*f 
palace until the rising sun gilded the long Ime^iCf 
fortresses that fringed the mountain of the Sprone 
behind Genoa. The four galleys he purchased 
from the Pope, and manned chiefly with his own 
vassals, were never designed, as he stated they 
were, to cruise against the Turks ; and it was- with 
other sentiments than generosity or thoughtless 
profuseness, that he lavished his great fortune en 
the populace and the needy adventurers that 
thronged Genoa. 

• This Prince was disgusted with the Emperor (to whom 
the Donas were subservient) for refusing to grant him the 
investiture of the Duchy of Parma. 

f The black and white fronts of the Genoese palaces were 
formerly the distinctive of the highest nobility. Their mate* 
rial was marble. 
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As Andrew Doria was now at a very advanead 
age, Fiesco and his party might perhaps have taken 
patience until a natural death should relieve th^n 
of him ; but the old Doge had a favourite relatiiWy 
who was not only to inherit his immense privmte 
fortune^ but was known to aim at being likewte 
the auccessoF of his grand-uncle in power* T14b 
Giaonettino Dotia was haughty^ insolent^ and over- 
beting ; his vices and follies did more than any- 
thing eLse in strengthening the party of the Fiesekl; 
fuid it was now determined by the conspirattHrs that 
*ke should be murdered with his grand-uncle. • { 
: Whatever may have been the feelings widi which 
tbe Count first embraced the project of revolutioil, 
it IS certain that his heart was vitiated and hardeii- 
ed in its prosecution. By the advice of Verrina, 
he abandoned his plan of re-establishing the repub- 
Mi^ on its former footing, and placing it again under 
the protection of the French monarch ; but on die 
contrary, he resolved to usurp himself the power of 
Andrew Doria, and be himself the despot of G&ioa. 
With the same insidious counsellor at his. ear, Fies- 
00 formed the most treacherous, infamous, sacrile- 
gious projects for disposing of the venerable Doria 
ahd bis ftiends. 

At first he proposed to murder them as the foul 
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coiMpinitors the Ptzzi had murdered Gtuliano de' 
Medici at Florence, during the celebration of higk 
matt in the cathedral church of Genoa; hut dtis 
jrian was abandoned, as Andrew Doria was fre* 
qnendy obliged, by the infirmities of old age, to 
absent himself from public religious ceremonies; 
He next concerted that he would invite bothgfand^' 
uode and nephew, with their principal adhen^ts^^ 
fo a friendly entertainment in his own house, and 
there butcher them ; and it was only owing to the' 
caprice of Giannettino Doria, who left the town an* 
the day of the invitation and put off the party, that 
tha crime was not perpetrated in this execiAle 
manner. At last Fiesco determined to do by cpenf 
force what he could not do without delays^ : on 
which there was no calculating, by stratagem ;^and' 
with Verrina, who next to himself was the great 
disposer of the revolution, he fixed on the night 
between the second and third* of January for its 
execution. 

On the morning of that fatal day, as Bernardino 
Spinola was passing the splendid mansion of the 
Fieschi, thinking only of Emilie, he was sui^irised 

* Aluratori differs by a day in the date. ^< Scelse la nottQ 

' ' ^ fc 

preoedente ai di' 2 di Gennajo di quest' anno, per effetuare il 
suo penrerso diiegno." — Annali, ann. 1547- 
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to see the Count issue from its gate, and come ^p 
and address him in a smiling, friendly manneri 
They had not spoken since their quarrel at thie ^ 
villa: the voice of an old friend resuming agiEdn Its : 
tones of good-will and affection, almost brought- ai~ 
flush of tears to the eyes of the sensitive Berhttr^*'^ 
diito^ who continued, in spite of his abhorrence^ ol '-■ 
the (dot that had been proposed to hilii, but which 
he now &ncied must have been abandoned^ to ad* ' 
mire Fiesco, as all Grenoa admired him, for no mkn - 
could possess in a more eminent degree the quaH-' 
tic^s- that captivate the heart and affections of men.* 

f< Peace be unto you, Siguier Count I" sa^ Bery 
nardiDO^ when his feelings allowed him to speak i 
'< peace be between you and me I It is not my 
fault if— " 

^Let us forget the past I" said Fiesco hastily,-"-^ '' 
<' let: us again break bread together ! I have a fef# 
friends assembled here, and am going to bid mor6 
to my festive table, — prithee enter and join them!'* 

Qvi^ijoyed at this reconciliation, and receiving 
the Count's promise that he would soon retutrii, 
Bernardino walked up to the gates of the FlesciE^ 
palace which were left hospitably open, as if to in- 
vjte every comer. He entered a spacious, court * 
surrounded by lofty walls ; but his pleasure gave 

* Robertson. 
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place to sorpriie and aknn, iHien he saw das 
crowded with anned men of all dasses, and tbat 
strong guards with drawn swords, pasted nnder €bB 
walls near the gates, suffered no person who lad 
entered to return. Seizing his opportunity when 
be thooglit no one observed him, he was creeping 
tibroogfa this silent but deqierate-looking mob to* 
wards one of the gates, and had put his hand on Ida 
sword with the intention of fighting his way oot^ 
when two conspirators placed their arqudbuses to hia 
breast, and without q>eaking pcnnted across the oonrt 
to the house. There was no misunderstanding snelir 
an intimati<m: resistance or remonstrance woold 
haye been absurd ; so Bernardino walked on and 
entered the mansion with as much coolness as he 
could command. The antechambers were filled 
with implements of war, and the inner iqNatments 
he found crowded with conspirators, who were 
engaged in busy conference, and by Genoese noMea 
and citizens, decoyed like himself, who gazed at 
each other with astonishment and terrcMr. Of both 
these classes, Bernardino was intimately acquainted 
with many individuals ; but he left to themselves 
those who were evidently taking part in the con- 
spiracy or approved of it, to join his complaints 
with the citizens who were protesting against the 
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vioknt restraint put upon their persoosy and wmi-* 
dering how and when all this would terminate* 
Hour passed after hour, and the Count returned 
not ; hut in his stead Bernardino saw Verrina arrive 
in the palace with a number of desperate-looking 
meBy portions of the selected crews of the galleyit 
and of the vassals ci£ the Fieschi. Against Verrma 
he had always felt an antipathy : he thought it was 
he who had led his friend ; he knew that his charac* 
ter wlu» dark and treacherous, and every way de- 
mcMraliBed:'— he trembled at the idea of die nature 
and termination of a revolution effected by so much 
tice. ' Y^nrsna, however, soon relieved him from his 
odious presence, going away with several others of 
the Count's most devoted partisans, to perambulate 
Iheloityi and to invite, in the name of their patron^ 
to sui^r in his palace, many oth^ prindipal citi» 
zensy whose disgust with the administration of th^ 
Dorias was known or suspected. Of the multitude 
tjhat now crowded the court^yard and halls of the 
Fiesjco^ palace, and who kept every minute increas* 
iag,4miy a few knew the purpose^--the whole of the 
purpose^ for which they were assembled. It was 
curipus to observe these men looking around them 
w4th ^toni^ed eyes, wondering what was to en* 
sui^ each of them evidently imagining the other to 
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be in the seoety — aD of tbem diffident and suspici* 
oyft. Beffiutfdiiio» wbo knew morpy was oUiged to 
be Hksi ; te, whenerer he approadied any citixen 
of dirtinction not in the secret, he observed two 
fierocioi»4ooking satellites of Verrina armed with 
arquebuses, watching him with malignant eyes, and 
plainly listening to what he said. As the long 
hours however went on, his impatience became so 
irritated, that as he paced up and down the marMo 
hall through the crowd, he could not hdp murmur- 
ii^ to some of his acquaintances at their uuguBtift- 
able detention ; and when a nobleman, one of the 
bidden guests, who was known at Gmioa for bis 
devotion to the good things c€ the table, said aloudy^ 
^ By St. George ! and this is a curious feast our 
munificent friend Fiesco hath so pressingly invited 
us to I doth he mean to feed us on guns and swords, 
with daggers and pistols for entremets ?" Bernar- 
dino was going to assume a higher tone, and to try 
the effect of his eloquence in exciting his friends to 
some more energetic process, when one of Verrina's 
bravoes whispered in his ear, " Silence or death !" 

Meanwhile, the shades of night were fest closing 
on the singular scene, and concealing the agitated 
countenances of the conspirators and their alarmed 
guests. But now Bernardino heard the well known 
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voice of the Count crying out, ^ Lights I ho- there ! 
lights in every hall V and the next minute saw him 
enter the apartment preceded by a page carrying a 
torch, and with a gay countenance and perfectly 
unembarrassed demeanour. The conspirators sur« 
rounded Fiesco, and he i^oke with them ^Ntrt. 

This extraordinary man had been employed since 
morning in visiting his friends, passing some hours 
with them in his usual gay, free style ; and he had 
just returned from paying his court at the palace of 
the Dorias, where (while we abhor his treachery, 
we must admire his perfect sel^possession I) he 
comported himself with his accustomed respectful, 
yet fhmk and friendly manner, and where, watch- 
ing the countenance and behaviour both of dd 
Andrew Doria and his grand*nephew Giannettino, 
Iffi saw that they had not the least foresight or 
dread of that storm which had been so long' gather- 
mg, and was now ready to burst over their heads.** 
: > Fieseo was not long absorbed in the circle of the' 
ooni^iratcHnB : he leaped on a marble table that stood 
at the end of the crowded hall, which was now 
iUominated by numerous lamps and torches, and 
addressed the Genoese witli all his eloquence and 
tBergy^' and a look fuU of alacrity and confidence. 

* Robertson. Foglietto. 
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He told them it was not for a sordid feast, but for 
a deed of valour, he had assembled them there. 
That it was to strike a blow for liberty and immor« 
tal renowiv— to overthrow the exorbitant, intole* 
rable power of the Dorias, — ^to reliere Genoa from 
them and the partiality and interference of the 
Emperor, that he had bidden them to the palace 
of die FieschL He exposed the blind security of 
the tyrants, and his own providence and aU-suffi- 
cient means. Nothing could be easier than the 
blow contemplated I Hie generous effort thlit was 
to deliver their country from tyranny was certain 
of success, without being accompanied with 'danger. 

At the termination of this spirited address, 
Fiesco's vassals and hirelings shouted with enthu- 
siasm. The adventurers and desperadoes who had 
been collected there in great numbers were over- 
joyed at the prospect of the confusion and licence 
an insurrection would afford them. Hie more 
noble and the more virtuous saw themselves com- 
pletely in the power of the mob, and durst not dis- 
cover their inward sentiments. In short, the whole 
assembly applauded, or feigned to applaud, the tm- 
dertaking and the spirit of the Count. 

Fiesco was crossing the haU elated by this ap- 
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plausC) when Bernardino approached him, and d^r 
manded his Jiberty, as he, for one, would not acci^d^ 
to what was proposed. 

'^ Are you mad ?" replied the Count in a whisper, 
<< to provoke men whose passions I. may not be able 
to controL" 

f^XiCt that consideration stay you even now J" 
said Bernardino in the same low tone, ^d laying 
bis hand on his firiend's arm ; '< think, noble County 
what will be the fate of Genoa, when these and 
^a&it vncontroUable passions are let loose upon her]'^' 

>/WhatI still so lady-hearted r replied Fiesco; 
'^theo go and sacrifice, your share in our glory, «-*7 
but promise first to remain quiet until — " 

^f I, can make no such promise, with the feeling J 
have to go at once to the gallaut did Doria, whf^ 
be the defects of his government what they may^ 
deserves not to be murdered in his bed V* said.Ber*^ 
nardino, interrupting him. •» 

. ''Then, without that promise you must tarry 
here for an hour or two !" exclaimed Fiesco, reddeor 
iog.. ''Ho, there I Scannabecchi ! take charge of 
this foolish recreant I hurt not a hair of his head, 
but see that he escapes not firom this palace till I 
am master of Andrew Doria's^" and leaving Bemar- 
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dino in the hands of one of the desperate villains 
who had been watching him, the Co^mt quitted 
the hall. 

• He was going on a mission of love and gentle* 
ness : his ambition and dark conspirings had not 
diminished his sense of his noble lady's beanttea 
and virtues; he still loved his wife with, tend^ 
affection, and he could not depart on his daring 
enterprise without taking a kind £irewelL Ha 
found her with her lovely niece, the lady F.»itlyf >^ 
trembling and in tears. They had Icmg seen tlie 
palace crowded with armed men ; she had natundHy 
concluded some hazardous deed was conteoiplatBd^ 
and she was full of anguish and uncertainty as te 
what might be her husband's fate. When he alter- 
ed the room, she rushed to his embrace ; and as soon 
as tears and sobs would permit her to speak, she 
implored he would tell his faithful, loving wife 
what perilous deed he had in hand. Fiesco, who 
had never before breathed a word to her of the 
matter, now told her all he had undertaken. This 
confirmed the worst of the doublings that for nmny 
hours had agonized her affectionate, virtuous heart.; 
her foreboding mind might have felt the fatal issue 
of the dark conspiracy^ and she wept and prayed 
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witJi the enevgy of despair^ that he would- yet re^ 
noimce his purpose. t 

With great difficulty Fiesco, who, resolute as he 
waS) could not help being somewhat unmanned by 
dm tendor scenes disengaged himself from his 
wife's entwining arms and passionate embracew 
He said all he could to soothe her and to insfnrsF 
her with his own sanguine hopes; Determined at 
length to rush from difficulties into which ^<aa 
exceeiiof t^ademess had betrayed hiin^" he gentlyi 
t&ek her by the hand, and led her to a window of 
the ajpartment which cmnnuuided & view of the 
gieeter part of the magnificent dty, and the port^ 
aed tfae'i&Hrtified mountain of the Sprone, against, 
wUch proud Genoa leans. He stretched out his 
haed towards the town, where the marble black and 
wldite nMwtsioins of the Genoese aristdcracy^-^-the 
paleees of the great Durazzi, the Balb^ the Serr% 
the Negroni, and the JDonaSy — were shining in the 
nioon%lit, with the pleasant suburb of Albaro be^ 
ywd them and the city walls, on gentle hills cover- 
ed trith el^ant villas, — ^he turned that hand to- 
walrda the munificent port, where proud galleys 
and lich argosies too numerous to count, lay crowds 
ed at anchor, with the far stretching sea ruffled by: 
a gentle breeze, and now and then streaked by a 

VOL. III« o 
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passing vessel, or shadowed by a drifting cloud, 
flowing freely beyond them ; and when his virtu- 
ous wife had seen all these and the glory thereof, 
Fiesco exclaimed : 

" To-morrow, my dearest Eleonora, you shall be- 
hold yourself mistress of all this, — of all Genoa, or 
never see me more." 

She shrieked and turned again to embrace hiin,. 
but he threw off her fond hand and ran out of llie 
room, in which his lady now fainted in the arms of 
the weeping and terrified Emilie. 

In a very few minutes the Count re-appeared 
among the conspirators, clad in complete and massy 
armour. The final plans and modes of operation 
were now arranged, and these desperate men wait- 
ed impatiently for the moment of action. It arrived 
at last ; and as the clocks of the city sounded the 
hour of midnight, they rushed with determined 
hearts from the Palace of the Fieschi into the 
streets of the city. 

As Bernardino saw them take their departure, 
band after band, and each looking more ferocious 
than the preceding one, he shuddered at the hor- 
rors that might be committed, and longed for the 
moment when he should know the worst. 

The first operation of the Count was to make 
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himself master of the gate of the city called Deir 
Arco, and this he did without meeting with any 
resistance. His two brothers, Girolamo and Otto- 
buono, he despatched to assault and seize the gate 
of San TommasOy while he now reserved for him- 
self die post of importance and of greatest danger, 
and attacked the twenty galleys of Andrew Doria, 
that lay in the Darsena, or little harbour, whose 
mouth was already blocked up by the bold Verrina, 
with Fiesco's galley, which was pretended to have 
been fitted out against the Turks. But the latter 
precaution seems to have been scarcely required ; 
for Doria's anchored galleys were no more in a con- 
dition to escape than to resist; they were at the 
moment unrigged and disarmed, and had no crew on 
board) except the slaves chained to the oar. The 
Count at once obtained possession of them, though 
not without a tremendous tumult made by the gal- 
ley-riaves, who at first knew not what fate the 
attack foreboded for them, and then shouted and ap- 
plauded at the welcome intelligence of a revolution. 
At the same time the other conspirators, after a 
mxBLTt conflict with the guards, gained the gate of 
SanTommaso, whence they intended to pass at once 
to the Doria Palace, situated beyond the city walls, 
and to murder Andrew and Giannettino. But Gian- 

o2 
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nettino in the mean while had been awaked by the 
terrible noise from the Darsena, and believing only 
that some quarrel, or. a rising, had taken place 
among the galley-slaves, he hastily dressed him- 
self, and preceded by a single page, who carried a 
torch, he ran to the gate of San Tommaso, and imr 
periously demanding to enter, for his evil fortune 
he entered; — the next moment the furious con? 
spirators, with many wounds, extended him dead 
in the shadow of that gate. Had they obeyed their 
instructions, and then rushed on to the palace, 
Andrew Doria, who was in bed oppressed with, 
the weight of fourscore years, and tormented by 
the gout,* must have shared his grand-nephew's 
fate; but the Count's brother, Girolamo de! Fiesdhij 
from the sordid consideration of preventing the 
popular plunder of that rich palace during the con^ 
fusion, forbade his followers to advance. It was 
this saved the old warrior and statesman, for it 
gave some of his friends time to warn him of all that 
had happened — of the assassination of his grand- 
nephew — of the fate he had to expect himself; 
and dragging his infirm body, now doubly over- 
burthened by the affliction of his soul, to his palace 

* " Stava egli in letto, stanco sotto il peso di ottanta anni, 
e maltrattato dalle gotte/' — Muratori, Aimali. 
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gate, he mounted a mule 'with difficulty, and rode 
off in the direction of La Masone, a castle belong- 
ing to the Spinoli ; while the whole city behind 
him seemed exclaiming with one voice, "Liberty 
and the Fieschi I" 

But where was he whose name was thus coupled 
with the glorious name of Liberty — a word so often 
abused^ and notoriously so in the present instance, 
when it was principally shouted by the mob, who 
were anxious only for the pillage of the nobles' pa- 
laces ? — ^where was the bold, the confident Count, 
who had roused into action these perilous elements ? 
At the moment when his success seemed complete, 
or nothing remaining for him to do but to seize the 
Palazzo Publico, whence he might hurl his sen- 
tences of death or banishment on the partisans of 
the murdered Dorias, (for he doubted not that by 
this time his brother Girolamo had disposed of 
both,) at this moment, when all-triumphant, and 
elated with every prospect that could flatter his 
ambition, as he was passing on a plank from one 
galley to another, the plank overturned, and, heavily 
armed as he was, he sank into the sea to rise no 
tnore 1 

So great was the noise and confusion, that 
this awful accident was not known for some time* 
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Verrina was the first who discovered it, and dread- 
ing its consequences, he kept it as secret as he 
could, hoping thus to gain time to conclude a 
treaty with the senators that should put Genoa in 
the power of the conspirators. But the dread 
news of the death of the man whom they adored, 
and whom alone they trusted, soon spread among 
the conspirators and the people, and carried dis- 
couragement with it. His brother Girolamo, a 
giddy youth, acted in the most imprudent manner : 
the Senate, who had now assembled in the Palace 
of the Republic, assumed the courage the other 
party were losing, and by daybreak the conspira- 
tors, abandoned by the populace, were glad to take 
to flight, and abandon with precipitation a city 
which but a few hours before was ready to acknow- 
ledge them as masters.* 

Towards the evening of the following day, old 
Andrew Doria returned to Genoa, where his name 
was shouted as loudly as that of Fiesco and Liberty 
had been so short a time before. The punish- 
pients he inflicted were moderate, although his 
humiliation and wrongs were fresh in his mind, and 
the disfigured corpse of his grand-nephew, the 
prop of his old age, was before his eyes. They 

♦ Muratori, Annali. Robertson, Hist. Charles V. 
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fell principally upon the family of the Fieschi, 
whose property was all confiscated, — the splendid 
palace of the Count was rased to the ground, and 
his brother Girolamo being soon after taken, was 
executed with two others.* 

Bernardino, whom we left in no enviable situation^ 
was not liberated by the bravoes until the Senate 
had obtained the upper hand. In spite of his vices, 
he grieved for the death of his friend ; and a few 
months after showed the durability and disinterest- 
edness of his attachment, by marrying the Lady 
Emilie, who was now fortuneless. 

'^ ^^ II Conte Girolamo con li suoi si rinchiuse in una torre, 
e quindi si resono k discrezione de' vincitori, e furono man- 
dati in Oenova, e due di coloro che si erano trovati, ad 
uccidere Giannettino furono impiccati, ed al Conte Girolamo 
tagliarono la testa." — Adriani, Storia de* suoi tempi, Libro 6. 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 



AJ). 1607—1688. 

No signal revolution oocured in Italy during the whde 
course of this century. Submission to despotism had 
been confirmed into a habit ; the cruelties and crimes that 
had ahnost always accompanied the struggles of the Ita- 
lians were succeeded by milder vices. Excluded from 
the absorbing occupation of politics by the despots, domes- 
tic or foreign, who ruled them ; persuaded by the haughty, 
indolent Spaniards, that trade was an occupation unworthy 
of men of birth ; the nobles, instead of attempting to iu* 
vigorate the declining commerce, abandoned it altogether. 
Younger brothers were specially condemned to patrician 
indolence, poverty, and celibacy, and to the degrading re- 
sources of a life of cedsbeism. 

The princes of the little states slumbered on their 
thrones, or contented themselves with an attention to the 
fine arts : those of Savoy, who wielded the sceptre of Pied- 
mont, were the only exceptions. They extended their 
dominions and their influence, though perhaps not by 
means favourable to the Italians. 

This ignoble state of things was not, however, unac- 
companied by bickerings and jealousies, foreign quarrels 
and intrigues : these, indeed, are too disgustingly nume- 
rous to mention ; but a few dates will serve to mark the 
really important events. 

Axquarrel between the Church of Rome and the Vene- a.d. 
tians, who had forbidden the augmentation of churches ^607. 

o 5 
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A.D. and convents in their territories without their express 
^^'* permission, was terminated by negodation ; though it had 

once threatened to kindle a general war, and the Pope 

had excommunicated the Republicans. 
1618. The famous conspiracy at Venice, which Otway has 

rendered so familiar to the English reader, took place. 

1625. Genoa was besieged by a French army of 30,000 mea^ 
but with the assistance of the Spaniards, successfully de- 
fended herself. 

1 626. ^^® Duchy of Urbino was annexed to ^e Papal States, 
and its industry and prosperity, for which it had long 
been remarkable, were Uighted. 

1627. -^ disputed succession to the Duchy of Mantua involved 
all Lombardy in troubles ; — the Imperialists, the Spa- 
niards, the French, and the troops of Savoy, played their 
mischievous pranks on the ancient theatre of so many 
sanguinary wars, but -seldom penetrated beyond the 
northern provinces of Italy. 

1628. Giulio Cesare Vachero, a wealthy Genoese merchant, 
but not of the privileged aristocracy, after having long car- 
ried on the work of assassination through hired bravoes, 
(who were now very common in Italy,) conspired unsuc- 
cessfully to overthrow the oligarchical constitution. He 
-.vas backed by the House of Savoy, which might already 
covet that possession of Genoa— only obtained in our days. 

1631. The peace of Chierasco concluded the war of the 
IMantuan succession. 

1639. -^ ^^^^ ^*^9 aggravated by the interference of the 
Frendi and Spaniards, was carried on in Savoy and Pied- 
mont. 

1 645. '^^^ Turks made an unexpected and unprovoked attack 
on the Venetians by laying siege to Candia, which was 
nobly defended for even a longer period than that of the 
siege of old Troy. 
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— Witnessed the extraordinary insurrectipa of the y^j 
Neapolitans under the fisherman Masaniello. 

Louis XIV. quarrelled with the Pope, Alexander VIL, 1669. 
about an affray that took place at Rome through the arro- 
gance of his ambassador, the Due de Crequi. 

The Pope had the mortification of being obliged to 1664. 
submit to the terms of accommodation which Louis XIV . 
imperiously dictated ; the final and most humiliating of 
these conditions was, that the Pope should send a member 
of his own family to Paris to make his apologies. These 
conditions were not only subscribed to, but rigorously en- 
forced. Hitherto the Papal l^ates had appeared at the 
courts of Europe only to give laws and impose contribu- 
tions : Cardinal Ghigi was the first despatched to any 
monarch to demand pardon for the Holy See. 

The whole of the island of Candia, except two or three 1669. 
ports, was finally surrendered to the Turks by the Veoe- 
tians, after a war in which 120,000 Mussulmans and 
30,000 Christians are said to have perished. 

A war broke out between the Republic of Genoa and 1672. 
the Duchy of Savoy. It ended without any important 
results ; and during the remainder of the seventeenth 
century the Oligarchy had no enemy to contend with ex- 
cept Louis XIV., who, in 1684, quarrelling with them 
about the port of Savona, sent a powerful naval armament 
to Genoa, which was bombarded, and compelled to make 
submission. 

Several attempts had been made in Sicily to shake off 1674. 
the Spanish yoke ; but this year the people of Messina, 
despairing of defending their rights without assistance, 
had recourse to Louis XIV., whom they tempted with 
the offer of the sovereignty of their city, and the eventual 
union of their whole island with the French dominions. 
Louis gladly closed with their proposals : he was pro- 
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A J>. claimed King of Sicily at Messina, and despatched a small 

lo74. gquadroQ iq ^ake possession of the dty in his name. 

1678. Xx>ui8 XIV. basely abandoned -the people of Messina, 
giving them up to their former masters, the insulted and 
vindictive Spaniards, who punished them in a most mer- 
ciless manner ; and the obedience of Messina was ensured 
by a desolation from which it has never since risen to its 
ancient prosperity — though the making it a free port by 
the princes of the House of Bourbon has no doubt im- 
mensely bettered its condition from what it was at th6 
end of the seventeenth century. 

1684. Venice, which alone of the Italian States retained its 
energies, in concert with the empire, entered on an6ih)»r 
war against the Turks. The Lion of Saint Mark again 
triumphed most gloriously in the fight : the island of 
Santa Maura, one of the keys of the Adriatic €hilf, was 
reduced ; Continental Greece was invaded, and in three 
years Francesco Morosini, who had so gallantly defended 
Candia, having taken Modon, Argos, Napoli di Romania, 
and Corinth, and planted the banner of the Republic upon 
the smoking ruins of Athens, finally consimimated the 
bold design he had cherished, of wresting the whole of 
the Morea from the infidels. 

1687. The arrogant Louis XIV. again quarrelled with the 
Government of Rome respecting the privileges of the 
French embassy. He sent the Marquis de Lavardin to 
the Holy City to represent him ; and the Marquis, keeping 
eight hundred armed men in his pay, braved the sove- 
reignty of the Pope in his own capital. The Popedom 
had, in reality, now become what Bern! described it. 

^' Un papato composto di rispetti, 
Di considecazioni e di discorsi, 
Di pill, di poi, di ma, di si, di forsi, 
Di pur, d' assai parole senza effetti.** 
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The literature and the arts of Italy were natilrally In'^ ^^n. 
fluenced in the seventeenth century by the state of pditics 1687. 
and the demoralizatiim of the public feeling, as well as by 
other circumstances. No form of goyemknent can pro- 
bably ever be discovered with the faculty of insuring the 
succession of genius, or renewing in one age the immortal 
minds that gave splendour to another ; but it is certain 
that an indolent vitiated government is inimical to all the 
higher productions of the human intellect. 

In the seventeenth century, with the exception of a 
sonnet or two by Fllicaja and Zappi, some lyrical pieces 
by Chiabrera, and the satires of the painter Salvator Rosa, 
we find little of the boldness and originality of the Italian 
Muse. There was regularity, elegance, refinement ; but 
the soul was no longer shaken^ the spirits were no longer 
animated, and verse tended to that condition, completed 
in after years, when it did little more than. soothe the. 
ear by a mellifluous flow of words, destitute of ideas. At 
the same time Giambattista Marini, whose real genius 
and occasional tenderness make us the more lament his 
aberrations, corrupted the taste of the times by a contagion 
of obscenity and conceit. 

The Italians of the present day use the ^^concettosi 
seicentisti" as terms of reproach ; and decency should 
prohibit the reading of many of the passages of the Cava- 
liere Marini, which are free from the defects of aflfecta- 
tion, antithesis, and riddling. Remote from the flowery 
paths of poetry, Fra Paolo Sarpi, Caterina Davila, and 
the Cardinal Bentivoglio, supported the dignity of Italian 
historical composition, though they did not equal the 
evidence, the sobriety, and acumen of Machiavelli, or the 
streng:th and political knowledge of Gxiicdardini. At the 
same time, it must be said, that the moral philosophers of 
the seventeenth century freed themselves from the yoke 
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A.0, of peripateddsm and saperstition, and took a free and bold 

1687. flight towards truth. 

Declining in her literature, Italy however, always 
foremost in some department of study, cultivated the 
natural sciences with brilliant success ; and besides Tor- 
ricelli, Gianalfonso Borelli, II Padre Castelli, Domenico 
Guglielmini, the great astronomer Cassini, the seventeenth 
century could boast of the more valuable part of the la- 
bours of the " starry Gkdileo,* "^ho saw, 

Sotto Tetereo padiglion rotarsi 
Piik mondi, e il sole irradiarli immoto, 
Onde all' Anglo, che tanta ala vi stese, 
Sgombrd primo le vie del firmamento.'f 

And Galileo besides, in a literary point of view, had the 
merit of writing Italian prose with energy, simplicity, 
and beauty. '^ Non credetti,*' says the modem Parini, 
''*' inequale alia sublimita delle sue dottrine e delle sue 
scoperte il matemo linguaggio, e scrisse in esso con quella 
regolarita e naturalezza di stile che conviene ad un filo. 
i^o il quale ha delle grand i cose a dire, e pero d* altro 
piu non si cura fuorche d'essere ben inteso." X 

Academies and clubs were profusely established through- 
out Italy for the cultivation of literature, which they 
formalized and injured ; and the fine arts w«re similarly 
effected by institutions of the same sort. 

* Galileo was born at Pisa on the 16th February 1564. 
He lost his sight, of which he had made such glorious use, 
towards the end of 1637, and died on the 8th January 
1641. 

* Ugo Foscolo, I Sepulcri. 

X Parini, Princ. Lett, cap. v. 
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Men met to copy their predecessors, and to praise and a.d. 
to copy each other — they lost sight of the great model — 1687. 
Nature ; they lost the spring and independence of their 
own minds ; they formed themselves into schools, as sub- 
servient and slavish as certain schools that had checked 
the growth of Philosophy ; and Italian art so glorious in 
the Sixteenth, b^an to decline in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, towards that state of handicraft and inanity, from 
which only the exquisite Canova, in our days, has raised it. 

That truly wonderful man, Salvator Rosa, whom we 
have cited as among the exceptions in poetry, was certainly 
a striking exception in painting; but whatever be the 
wild and original merit of his pencil — whatever hold his 
savage scenery, and his banditti, and his steel- cased war- 
riors, take of our imagination, confronted with the sub- 
limity of Michael Angelo, the classical grace and dignity 
of Raphael, and the higher masters of the preceding age, 
his works are as an admirable romance, compared with 
an epic — the Iliad, the ^neid, the Gerusalemme, or the 
Paradise Lost. 






n 



'^t ^i^tKtmm*» l^elliom 



O ! Pescator dell' onda ! 

Venetian Barcarole. 



'^t d^i»f)tKmm*ti l^ei^elUon. 



Under the government of the Spanish Viceroy, 
the Duke d'Arcos, the Neapolitan people were con- 
demned to feel, in all its force, the oppressive influ- 
ence of foreign dominion: their wealth was drained 
away by frequent impositions, which, notwithstand- 
ing the privileges granted by the Emperor Charles 
V. to his " Fedelissimo Popolo Napolitano," had con- 
tinually increased from his time ; and the numerous 
levies, when aggregated, made indeed a frightful 
mass. The government also extorted large sums 
every year from this impoverished nation, to send 
to their master the Spanish monarch, under the 

The whole of the following notices have been taken from a 
very scarce and curious work, written by a priest who was an 
eye-witness to the principal facts, and published in the year 
after their occurrence. I met with the book by chance in an 
obscure bookseller's shop at Naples ; and, struck by its man- 
ner, no less than by its matter, I purchased it. M. 
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specious title of presents. These were much like 
the gifts which our Henry VIII. obtained from his 
terrified Parliament. As the wants of the Spanish 
nation increased, the Neapolitans became utterly 
impoverished ;* but th6 sapient viceroys made no 
accoxmt of the wretchedness of the people, and 
determined to struggle with them to the division of 
the last ducat. Nearly every necessdry of life was 
already grievously taxed ; the price of bread was 
trebled, and there was scarcely any money in eir* 
culation. In 1646, the government, wishing to 
make a fresh donation, imposed a new gabell^ or 
duty, on all fruits and vegetables : this was, as it 
Were, taking away the very staff of life from the 
lower classes of that crowded city. Numbers of 
them consequently perished for want, or languished 
in the midst of plenty ; for nature was still as kind 
and productive as ever. The patience and forbear-* 
ance of the people were at length exhausted ; and 
they were ready to make any effort to relieve them- 
selves from such intolerable suffering. "Ad extre- 
mum sxmt Populi exitium, cum extrema onera eis 
imponuntur," as my chronicler observes from Taci- 

* In nineteen years, namely, from 1628 to 1Q47, these do- 
nativi to Philip III. and Philip IV. amounted to 100,000,000 
ducats. 
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tus. As yet, however, no one offered himself as 
leader ; and. their onlj efforts Were prayers, suppli- 
cationS) and tears, poured out to the Viceroy when- 
ever he appeared abroad, but which he heard, saw, 
and forgot. From prayers they proceeded to me^ 
naces; and one Saturday,; as he was proceeding to 
celebrate a religious festival at the church of La 
Madonna del Carmine, they so beset and terrified 
his Excellency that, from pure fear, he gave them- 
his promise to take away entirely the detested gar 
bella. There was no appearance that this promise 
would be performed ; the rage and indignation of 
the people increased, and, just at this period, they 
heard of- a public tumult and struggle in Sicily, 
by means of which the Sicilians had entirely shaken, 
off the burdensome imposition : this inspired them^ 
with envy and courage to do the like ; and Naples 
became a scene of discord and fury. The Viceroy^ 
began to feel the, most serious alarm, and would 
perhaps have willingly abolished the tax ; but some 
of the wealthy inhabitants of Naples had at various- 
times advanced money to the government, and by 
that means had become the pr<^rietors of the im* 
post. The interests of these persons were mani- 
festly opposed to the interests of the people ; and 
the Viceroy could only propose to dispense with 
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the gabella on fruits and vegetables, by la3ring an- 
other duty equivalent to it on corn and oiL These 
articles already laboured under an insuppcurtable 
burden, and such a proposition, therefore, matured 
and added vigour to the disaffection of the people. 
They now only wanted a leader : this leader was 
soon found — ^but let me introduce him in my au- 
thor's own words : — 

" In the Quartiere del Mercato * of Naples, there 
dwelt a young man ; he was twenty-four years old, 
and married ; full of wit and drollery ; of a mid- 
dling stature, and rather thin than fat; his eyes 
were black; he had two little brown mustachios; 
he wore neither shoes nor stockings ; his dress was 
composed of short linen trowsers, a thick shirt, and 
a sailor's red cap on his head ; but his aspect was 
beautiful and animated, and as vivacious as possible, 
and this has been shown by the effects. His busi- 
ness was to catch little fish with a rod and line ; 
and to buy fish and carry them to sell in some 
parts of his quarter of the town, which business is, 
in Naples, called Pescivendali. His name was 
Tomaso Anello d'Amalfi ; in the Neapolitan idiom 
called Mas' Aniello." 

* The residence of the lowest orders of the Neapolitan 
populace, somewhat like our Wapping or St. Giles's. 
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This was just the mah to lead the fishermen and 
kzzaroni of Naples ; a philosophic patriot would 
never have gained their hearts ; and, besides, there 
were certain circumstancei^ and superstitions con- 
nefcted with this person which assured them of suc- 
cess. Beneath the wmdow of a house in which he 
dwelt was an old fountain, ornamented with the 
name and arms of the imperial benefactor of Na- 
ples, Charles V. — and Mas' Aniellp (perhaps he 
knew not why) had been accustomed to say, in his 
joking humours, that he was destined to restore 
and renew in his city the favours and privileges 
granted to it by the benignity of that august 
monarch. A coincidence of names, however, had 
more effect on the mind of the populace. A hun- 
dred years precisely had now elapsed since a rising 
took place in Naples, to resist the introduction of 
the tribimal of the Holy Inquisition, which the 
bigoted Philip II. wished to establish in the year 
1547 ; and this tumult was headed by a person of 
the name of Mas' Aniello, a native of the Sorren- 
tine coast. 

At the time when the Viceroy proposed to sub- 
stitute a duty on corn and oil, in lieu of the gabella 
on fruits and vegetables, Mas' Aniello*s fish were 
taken from him in the market-place ; the alleged 
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reason beittg^that he had not paid the duty. Ftil! 
of rage, he hurried away, at the moment of this int* 
suit, to a church in the neighbourhood of his resi* 
dence, where Perrone, a celebrated captain ai ban* 
ditti, had, with one of his companions^ taken refuge. ^ 
When these men, observing the disturbed Bppem^ 
ance of our fisherman, asked him, what ailed him ? 
Mas' Aniello answered furiously, " that he would 
either be hung, or set the city to rights/' At thh 
they laughed, but Mas' Aniello was not a man to' 
be trifled with : << Do not laugh," said he r << had I 
two or three of my humour, by heaven I woiM 
show what I could do !" — " What, what woisdd ytm 
do?" cried they. "Will you be with me?" mid 
Mas' Aniello.— "And why not?" answered they. 
" Pledge me then ycur faith, and you shall ^otm 
see what you have to do." They pledged their 
faith, and Mas* Aniello departed. ^ 

Leaving the church, he went round' to all the 
fruit-sellers in the neighbourhood, and earnestly 
begged them to meet in the market-place, and to 
declare with imited voices, that they would 1*0 
longer continue their trade in fruit while the gt^lla 
continued. On the following day they nearly all 
assembled, but the representative of the city being 
informed of their intentions, and fearing a tumult, 
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went in person to the market^ and made a v^t>al 
concession, which induced the mob to retire. Mas' 
jAjuello, though disappointed this time, was not dis- 
heartened ; .he continued to go round the city, exr 
claiming, <^ Down, with the gabella V* Numbers nar 
tiffaUy collected around him ; and from these he 
sdected a great many children, .whom he thus 
ioatructed ; << Say as I say. Let oil be sold at a 
bi^qco die measure ; meat at six grains the rotolo ; 
cheese at twenty-^two grains the rotolo ; wine at two 
grains the bottle," &c.* When they h^id well 
learnt this .lesson, he sent them to. cry it all over 
Naples, and even in the &ce of the Viceroy. 

My author here makes the following observation: 
"At present,, we pay exactly those prices wUch 
Mas' Aniello taught the children to d^ooand." 

Many people ridiculed Mas' Aniello, and sought 
to make him abandon his scheme ; but he replied 
to them, " Let me alcme ; let me go on, and you 
wiU.see the event ;" and, in fact, in a short time, 
he had. enlisted in his puerile troops above .two 
thousand youths, and had armed them with sticks. 
On the 7 th of July, it is usual to celebrate a &s* 

* A tejoco is about a farthing English. A grain is rather 
Iflss than a halfpenny. A rotolo is about thirty ounces. 

VOL. III. P 
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tival* in the Chapel of St. Maria della Gnma, 
situated in the market. This festival is commonly 
attended by an immense number of yomig per- 
sons ; who were accustomed, when the religions 
part of the ceremony was over, to amuse them- 
selves by attacking with sticks, and Bruit converted 
into missiles, a little wooden castle, whidi was 
built for the purpose. The moment arrived, bnt 
in the place where their ammunition was usually 
l3dng in heaps on the ground, there was , now 
nothing but a little stale fruit, which had . been 
left unsold on the preceding day. A riot took 
place in consequence,* the gabella being eonai- 
dered the cause of this disappointment. The re- 
presentative of the city again made his appearance, 
but this time he got seriously pelted, and was com- 
pelled to retreat to the Church del Carmine. 

The 'mob continued to increase ; the spacious 
Piazza del Mercato was crowded, and on all sides 
there were heard cries of " Long live the King 
of Spain, and perish the bad government I" Mas* 
Aniello added to the strength of his troop, by dis- 
tributing among them iron pikes, pieces of paling, 
and other weapons, which they took from the for- 
tifications of the Carmine. He then jumped on a 

* This festival is still continued. 
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high, table, which was in the market-plaoe) and ad- 
dressed the populace. As his speech was ex- 
tremely characteristic, it may be as well to give 
it in die words of my author. 

<<Joy, dear companions and Inrothers I Give 
thanks to God, and to the glorious Virgin of the 
Camune, for the hour which has now arrived of 
yidur deliverance. This poor unshod man, (him- 
self,) like a new Moses, who saved the children of 
Israel, will redeem you from the burden of the 
^bella, newly imposed ; and from the tyranny and 
insatiable avarice of strangers, which have eter- 
nally (^pressed you. A fisherman — ^for such was 
Peter — delivered from the slavery of Satan, and 
placed in the liberty of Christ, a Rome, — and with 
Rome, a' world: and another fisheripan, who is 
Mas' AnieUo, will, in the place (^rigorous exac- 
tions, . give you the entire enjo3rment of the ori- 
ginal abundance of Naples, and of the kingdom. 
Rrom diis day you will be, free from the yoke 
which has weighed you down. For myself I care 
not ; I may be torn to pieces ; my head may be 
taatt .from my body with a sharp iron, and may be 
fused up in this piazza as the leader of a revolu- 
iion; but I shall die contented and glorious; as- 

p2 
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sured that my blood and my life have beeti useful 
to my country." 

This speech inflamed the minds of the people, 
who were indeed already fully disposed to under- 
take any thing their favourite might suggest. 
Then, " for a beginning," as my author says, they 
set fire to the office of the gabella, which was in 
the market-place, and burnt it to ashes, with aU 
the books, writings, and furniture, which it con- 
tained. This being performed, they walked for- 
ward into the body of the city ; and as they pro- 
ceeded, their numbers rapidly and powerfully in- 
creased. They spread themselves into the dif- 
ferent quarters of the town, and set fire to every 
office of customs, burning, as before, every thing 
within, not preserving even the arms ; and leaving 
untouched large quantities of money, which had 
been deposited in those places. " Looking upon 
these things," says my author, "as the quintes- 
sence of their blood, they consecrated them indis- 
criminately to the fury of the flames." When they 
arrived at the palace, and mustered under the 
windows of the Viceroy, their number was above 
ten thousand. This immense multitude now de- 
manded to be relieved, not only from the gabella 
on fruit, but from every other heavy tax, and espe- 
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cially from the imposition on corn. His Excel- 
lency, exceedingly alarmed by their numbers and 
clamour, presented himself at a balcony, and so- 
lemnly assured them they should be satisfied ; that 
the gabella on fruit should be entirely taken off, 
and a part of that on the corn. But the time had 
come, when, the people were no longer to be ap- 
peased. The cry was general, << Long live the 
King of Spain, and perish, perish the bad govemr 
mentl" — and now, declaring their determination 
to be relieved from all gabeUe,. they rushed for* 
ward in thousands to force their way into the pa- 
lace, and to speak to the Viceroy face to face. 
The Spanish and German guard could not resist 
the pressure of the angry multitude, but were 
soon put to flight, and crowds entered the palace. 
When they reached the door of his Excellency's 
apartment, finding it well secured within, they be- 
gan, with pikes and various arms, which tiiey had 
tal^en from the soldiers, to force an entrance. The 
Viceroy, thus exposed to imminent danger, at- 
tempted to fly to the neighbouring Church of San 
Luigi de* Padri; but before he departed, he ad- 
dressed the people from a balcony, and threw 
papers among them, signed by his own hand, 
which had the royal seal attached to them; in 
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which the duty on fruit was removed, and that 
on com reduced. The people, however, still de- 
manded that he should descend to speak to them, 
faccia afaccia; and^ as he endeavoured to pass 
unnoticed to the church, he was discovered by the 
mob, — some of the principals of whom entered his 
carriage with drawn swords, and with dreadful 
threats insisted on his yielding to their demands* 
Fearing for his life, his Excellency gave them his 
sacred promise, that all the obnoxious taxes should 
be removed. No sooner did the populace hear 
this, than their revilings and threats were changed 
into shouts of applause, and protestations of gra- 
titude. They called the Viceroy their saviour, and 
kissed his hands with respect; some prostrated 
themselves on the earth, and others embraced his 
knees. At this moment his Excellency scattered 
some hundreds of sequins among them, which he 
had brought for that purpose ; and when numbers 
of them pressed forward, anxious to collect the 
'glittering coin, their ruler, with a considerable 
quantity of Spanish cavaliers and soldiers, fled into 
the church, which was now close at hand. 

Indignant at this escape, the mob were proceed- 
ing to extremities with the church. They had 
broken down the outer gate, and had nearly ef- 
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fected an entrance, when die Cardinal Filomarino, 
archbishop of the city, a personage venerated by 
the populace, arrived at the spot, and endeavoured 
to appease the tumult. A calm of a few moments 
succeeded his arrival; the Archbishop descended, 
from his carriage, and placed himself before the in- 
ner door of the church ; no one then offered to strike 
another blow, but all besought their beloved pas* 
tor to unite his endeavours with theirs, in order to 
obtain relief from their miseries. Another paper, 
signed by the Viceroy, was put into the handis 
of the Archbishop; upon receiving which he as- 
cended his carriage, and holding it up as a lure to 
the people, proceeded along the street Toledo, 
drawing the chief part of the mob after him. But 
their rage and disappointment knew no bounds, 
when the Archbishop read this document^ fbr it 
was found to fall far short of their demands, and of 
the promises of the Viceroy when he was in their 
power. They returned to attack the church ; but 
his Excellency got over the walls into another reli- 
gious house, and then putting himself into an did 
sedan chair which was found there, he was carried 
by some of his Spanish attendants to the Castle 
of Sant' Elmo. 
When it was foimd that the Viceroy had escaped 
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from the convent, the people divided into mwa^ 
parties, and ran through every part of the city, 
burning obnoxious houses^ forcing the arms from 
the soldiers, and breaking open all the prisons, ex- 
cept three, which they respected on account of 
being royal prisons. The Prince of Bisignahoy a 
nobleman of distinction, and a great and old fa- 
vourite of the people, hoped, by placing himself at 
their head, to prevent, in some measure, the dread- 
ful ravages they were committing ; but on makiJog 
the attempt, he found that all his efforts were fruit- 
less, and he retired. The people then declared 
Mas* Aniello their chief, leader, and captain. " The 
scene that ensued,'* says my author, << was so drea4- 
ful, that I cannot think of it without trembling. 
The loud bells of the city were ringing to arms ; 
the blast of trumpets, the rolling of drums, the dis- 
charge of musquetry, and the tumultuous shouts of 
the people, resounded on every side." 

On the approach of night the tumult was so 
dreadful, that some of the religious orders issued 
in procession, to restrain the rage of the people, 
and to implore the divine assistance. Two hours 
afler sunset, the Viceroy, escorted by a strong 
troop, passed with all possible secrecy from the 
Castle of Sant* Elmo to the Castel Nuovo, which 
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he Surrounded with the most numerous and best 
appointed part of his soldiers. He then published 
another conciliatory proclamation, which, however, 
produced no effect. By the orders of Mas' Aniello, 
many parties were now put on guard to prevent 
a suiprise from the military. 

On the next morning similar scenes of confusion 
took place, but the people were highly gratified on 
observing, that fruit was sold in immense quanti- 
ties in the market, without gabella ; and that the 
weight of the loaf was increased from twenty-two 
to thirty-two ounces. The. Viceroy sent a deputa- 
tion to wait on Mas' Aniello, informing him that all 
he had asked was granted. This declaration came 
too late ; the people had discovered their strength, 
and now insisted on a renewal of all the privileges 
granted to them by the Emperor Charles V. : they 
even demanded that the castle of Sant' Elmo should 
be given into their hands. His Excellency sent 
another deputation, composed of the chief of the 
Neapolitan nobility, but to these the people return- 
ed a similar answer, still insisting on a renewal of 
their privileges ; especially demanding, that in fu- 
ture no gabella should be levied without the con- 
sent of the representative of the city, and the con- 
'currence and approbation of the Church of Rome. 

p5 
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The Viceroy, having failed in' all His measures 
hitherto, now had recourse to superstition for help : 
he gave the Archbishop directions to administer the 
sacrament in all the churches, and to exhibit the 
miraculous blood and the sacred head of the glori- 
ous Protector of Naples, San Gennaro : but this 
also failed of effect, for the people immediately ex- 
pressed their conviction that San Gennaro was f6r 
(hem — " he is on our side /" was the cry. 

The persons of greatest weight, after Mas* Ani- 
ello, were the bandit Perrone, before-mentioned, 
and an old priest, named Giulio Genovino, who had 
been the representative of the people in the time 
of the Duca Ossuna, and who had long been their 
sturdy defender, and a sufferer in their cause. 
These two drew up a list of more than sixty per- 
sons, who had derived a profit from farming the 
gabella, and the multitude had orders to proceed 
against them, to burn or destroy every thing which 
they possessed ; but on no account to appropriate 
to their own use any thing which might be found. 
Several of the mob were very promptly executed 
for disobeying their orders in the last particular : 
and now those who had been unmerciful and grasp- 
ing in their exactions, " had their blood lavished 
like water, as a punishment for their avarice and 
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cruelty." Mas'Aniello now gave orders, that every 
person who had arms or ammunition should deliver 
them up for the defence of the city: by this means, 
,a great number of carbines, musquets, and arque- 
buses, were obtained. In the house of a Genevese 
army contractor they found 4000 musquets ; and 
from the house of a merchant they took nine pieces 
of cannon ; nine others they took from two armed 
vessels ; and all these they planted at the entrances 
of the principal streets of the city. 

In the evening, the Archbishop had again re- 
course to processions ; but Mas' Aniello told him, 
that, although he was very grateful to him for the 
iioly trouble which he took, he must beg that, for 
the future, the priests should be kept within doors ; 
as, otherwise, those venerable men might meet 
with very unpleasant accidents in the present dis- 
orderly condition of the people. At the same 
time, he would be most happy, he said, that they 
should continue their prayers and supplications for 
the peace and happiness ci the city, in their retpety 
tive sanctuaries. The Archbishop thought it would 
be well to comply with such reasonable advice ; 
and accordingly prayers were put up in the 
churches from that time, until the period of Mas' 
Aniello's death. The next day, the same confusion 
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preyailed; but one thing deserves particular i^ 
mark : in the house of one of those persons, who 
had become obnoxious to public resentment, 
two little barrels of sequins were found; — these 
the mob immediately deposited in the royal bank, 
for the use of the King I It chanced that the ort* 
ginal charter of two of the most important privi- 
leges granted to the city of Naples by Charles and 
Ferdinand fell into their hands ; these they sent to 
the Castel Nuovo^ in order that they might be 
signed and acknowledged by the Viceroy; but 
when, after waiting patiently for some hours, they 
saw no S3mEiptoms of compliance, and had even rea- 
son to fear that they should not recover the char- 
ters themselves, they resolved to obtain possession 
of the Torre del Campanile, a place of some 
strength, defended by about sixty Spanish soldiers'; 
and also of the Church of San Lorenzo, in which 
the archives of the city were deposited. About ten 
thousand persons instantly employed themselves in 
these undertakings : they soon compelled the sol- 
diers to capitulate ; and with the two places they 
obtained about eighteen pieces of cannon, which 
were distributed by Mas' Aniello, so as to de- 
fend his party, in the most important points : he 
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then ordered the prisoners to be well fed, and set 
at liberty, 

vlt was observed that, among the most active of 
the combatants, and in the most awful scenes of 
destruction, many women, and even children, ap*- 
peared; of whom some fought in the ranks, and 
others supplied the men with ammunition. 

The viceroy was shut up in the castle, without 
provisions ; a felucca, which he sent to the opposite 
coast for supplies, fell into the hands of the peoj^; 
and he was thus reduced to a state of utter weak- 
ness and despair. He was consequently obliged 
to put the charter of the privilege granted by 
Charles V., accompanied with a promise, written 
in his own hand, to observe every. article which it 
contained, into the hands of the Archbishop, who 
was despatched to the Piazza del Mercato, to treat 
with the people. When the Archbishop read this 
instrument, and the annexed promise, a sentiment 
of joy diffused itself among the people ; but it soon 
gave place to distrust and suspicion. With loud 
cries they reviled and threatened the sacred am* 
bassador for endeavouring to deceive them with a 
falsified copy of the charter. His Eminence, find- 
ing himself in danger, addressed himself, with great 
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affiibili^, to Mas' Aniello, reqoestiiig to know the 
cause of this sudden disturbance ? Mas' Aniello 
replied, ^ Thej say your Eminence wishes to W 
tray us ; but I, who know your Eminence's virtues, 
will believe no such thing, but will defend you 
against their fury at the expense of my life; there- 
fore do not fear I" It was soon agreed, that the 
Archbishop should deliver the documents into the 
hands of some person of the popular party who 
was capable of judging of their authenticity. The 
priest Giulio Genovino was the one fixed upon^ 
the examination, which lasted all night, was carried 
on in the presence of the Archbishop, Mas' Aniello» 
and several others ; and in the morning the papers 
were declared to be valid. But the people, how- 
ever glad to receive the charter, were still distrust- 
ful, and would place no faith in the promises of the 
Viceroy. They were, moreover, in great wrath 
respecting a certain passage in his declaration, in 
which he assured them, he would procure his Ma- 
jesty's pardon for the acts of rebellion which they 
had committed. " We have been guilty of no 
rebellion," cried they; "we are all most faithful 
vassals of the King ; we have risen only to obtain 
the privileges which were granted to us by his 
Majesty's glorious predecessors, Charles and Ferdi- 
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nand." The Archbishop, seeing that the hdur of 
pacification had not yet imriYed, retired to hib pa^ 
labe, and the people^ considering themselves insult- 
ed and betrayed, determined to proceed to extre^- 
mides. On the same day, some considerable bor 
dies of Spanish and German troops marched upcfti 
the city from the neighbburmg garrisons, but were 
fdl ovieipowered and disarmed, and the people 
remained undisputed masters of die metropolis. 
About noon, Mas' Aniello issued an order, that 
wherever the portraits of the King and Queen of 
Spain were found, they should be put but of tiiie 
windows of the house, under rich canopies, and 
that the arms of the people should be piled be- 
neath thiem. 

Another negotiation was begun the next day, by 
the Archbishop, in the Church del Carmine ; but it 
was interrupted in a very tragical manner. More 
than five hundred banditti, who had been collected 
together by Perrone, Mas' Aniello's associate, en- 
tered the city by the gate Del Carmine ; saying 
they had come for the service of the people : they 
were well moimted and armed. The shrewd and 
active Mas' Aniello was not long in making impor- 
tant discoveries : Perrone was found to be a traitor, 
and in fistct* seven arquebuses were fired at Mas' 
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Aniello while he was conversing with Perrone upon 
the best method of disposing of the Ixoops, although 
he was then standing on sacred ground, and in the 
midst of ten thousand people; <<but," says tny 
priest, '' he was not wounded, and some balls 
which struck on the bosom of his shirt fell to tiie 
ground, without doing him any harm ; which dif^ 
cumstance was considered as a miracle p^ormf^ 
in his favour by the Madonna del Carmine, wh^se 
portrait hung at his breast." The people imm^ 
diately attacked those traitors, and a dreadfld 
daughter ensued; their blood flowed in streanri 
before the grand altar, in the sacristy, and at iM 
very feet of the Archbishop. Perrone was t^^ 
alive by Mas' Aniello ; and on being put to th^ 
torture, he confessed that he and his troop had 
been employed by the Duke of Mattaloni to kill 
not only the fisherman and his associates, but also 
by a mine which was already dug, and charged with 
twenty-eight barrels of gunpowder, to blow up all 
that part of the city, and even the Convent del Gaf>* 
mine, under which building there was another 
mine well supplied. For this massacre and destruc- 
tion, when accomplished, he was to receive the 
sum of 15,000 scudi ; a promissory note for that 
amount, given by the Duke, was found on his per^ 
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SQKL After this confession, he and his brothctr 
frere beheaded ; and their heads, stuck upon poleii 
were exhibited in the market-place. 

Among the banditti taken alive was one who, on 
Jieing led out to execution, offered, on condition 
that his life was spared, to reveal plots of sdH 
^eater horror and magnitude than those which 
^umI been confessed. The condition was agreed to^ 
and he disclosed that on the following night nume* 
rous troops of horse w^e to have come and joined 
^ five hundred banditti already mentioned, and 
t)y their united operations not only the above 
mines were to have been fired, but also others of 
enormous extent, (imder the Piazza del Mercato,) 
which contained in the whole above fifteen thousand 
^ pounds of powder. The moment of explosicm was 
fixed at tre are di notte ; when the greatest nundier 
of the people would be assembled togiether, accordi* 
ing to the orders of Mas' Aniello, to guard against 
any nocturnal assault. <^ If,'" says my author, with 
adinirable sangfroid^ >' this scheme had succeeded^ 
^bout a hundred and fifty thousand persons, meo» 
womeui and children, would have been blown into 
the air, besides the numerous edifices, sacred and 
profanci situated thereabout." Mas' Aniello imme- 
diatel^y ordered that the places should be explor- 
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ed ; the plan, he said, was too infemal for conGep* 
tion ; but all that had been asserted was yerified 
by the search. From another bandit it was learned 
that the reservoirs and canals, which supplied the 
most pqMilar part of the city with water, w^re to 
be poisoned ; and, on examination, some of them 
were found to be already vitiated. 

The horrid rage, and the dreadful thirst for Y&Oh 
geance, occasioned by the discovery of the^e plot% 
may be imagined. The people ran like furies to 
revenge themselves on their ^lemies, and retaliated 
on them with a remorseless and tndiscriminatii^ 
barbarity. The Duke of Mattaloni had taken re^- 
fuge in the church of Sant Efiremo ; but no pkaice^ 
however holy, could give sanctuary to such an 
enemy, or arrest for a moment the deadly wrath of 
the populace. They broke its ponderous doors to 
splinters, and, rushing in, sought in every corner 
for the object of their hate. The Duke, however, 
had the good fortune to escape out of the convent ; 
he hurried through the city in the dress of a Capu- 
chin friar, got to one of the barriers, where a swifl 
steed awaited him, and vaulting into the saddle, 
galloped off with the utmost speed towards Bene- 
vento. A cruel fate, however, awaited his brother, 
who had taken refuge in the monastery of Santa 
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Mania della Nova : he fell into the hands of the 
people, and was draped to the Piazza del Ceriglio; 
tUl his prayers for mercy, and all his offers of im*-' 
mense sums for the ransom of his life, were disre-^ 
garded ; — a young butcher cut off his head with a 
large knife. 

The people, suspecting the Viceroy to have been 
d^ply engaged in those plots, determined to treat 
him without any ceremony: he was already de- 
prived of provision ; they now cut off the aqueduetif 
which supplied the castle with water. His Excd* 
lency, in this terrible situation, wrote a letter to the 
Archbishop, begging him to treat again with the 
people, and to say that he (the Viceroy) solemnly 
#wore to deliver up every one of the conspiratoni 
that might fall into his hands : but this assertion 
did not entirely remove the suspicions of the peo- 
ple. Mas' Aniello now became more than ever 
ibie object of popular adoration ; he had but to g^ve 
orders and thousands rushed to obey them: he 
directed that the whole city should remain under 
titmsj to prevent a surprise from the banditti, who 
k$A joined themselves with some Spanish and Gep- 
nian troops ; and he used every precaution which 
die most ccmsummate talent and prudence could 
imve suggested. He proclaimed the Dvkp of Mal^ 





AeDdke, he ood- 

Ids accoBt of tfe fifUi dsj oT 

omld be ej e c te d bja poor fcher-boy, anJ 
diat »di iwylthiiiies of Med «id mitrtcd people 
covld proceed in sodi goodovder inder his com- 
imnHj injinig dodc but those who had o p pressed 
and had sought tobeln^aDd destroy tiiem^ — an^ 
in this up-tuming of right and property, without 
appropriatii^ any thing to th^ indiriduid ad- 
Tantage.** 

The first order issoed od this day was, that under 
pain oi death, every man should lay aside his doak^ 
mantle, scar^ or any part of dress und^r which 
arms might be concealed. Here my author re^ 
marks, very seriously, that it was a most strange 
thing to see Dominicans and Carmelites, Canons, 
Jesuits, and all sorts of priests, even the bishops 
and archbishops, walking about stripped of the 
most important and sightly part of their apparel. 
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This order extended to the ' women^ who were 
directed to leave off their cloaks, aprons, &c., imd 
to wear their petticoats shorter than usual ; so that 
if they, carried arms beneath them, they might be 
detected with facility. The leader then turned 
hi^ attention to the fortifying of the streets: he 
ordered trench^8 to be dug, and had his artillery 
mounted on carriages, that they might be moved 
with ease to any place of need ; he commanded the 
nobility and persons of property to deliver up aQ 
the arms and ammunition they had in their posses^* 
sion, and to send as many of their servants as they 
qould spare to assist in the defence of the people. 
On this morning Mas' Aniello also fixed the prices 
at which provisions were to be sold. 
^ The Viceroy, despairing of effecting any thing 
by other means, wrote to the Archbishop, and gave 
him full authority and competence to adjust a com- 
promise with the people, on whatever conditions he 
might be able to obtain. The people asked nothing 
mpre, and would accept of nothing less, than they 
bad, already demanded ; the Archbishop acceded to 
every thing, and the Viceroy signed the treaty on 
the terms proposed. About four o'clock the Car- 
dinal Archbishop proceeded with his splendid suite 
|Q read the treaty in the Church del Carmine. 
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Mas' Aniello stood near the Archbishop while it 
was read. He had worn until now his fisherman's 
dress, but to-daj he appeared in a rich habit cover- 
ed with sihrer. When the reading was finished, 
the veteran patriot Genovino addressed the peof^e 
fh)m a pulpit, and desired them to return thai^ 
to God, and the blessed Virgin del Carmine^ fer 
their deliverance : he then began to sing the Te 
Deum. A band of musical instruments, accom- 
panied by the organ, performed that impressive 
anthem, and immense numbers of people joined- in 
it with tears of gratitude. 

Genovino must have felt much himself: he had 
been confined nineteen years in a wretched prison, 
for having been implicated in an attempt made 
during the government of the Duke of Ossuna to 
obtain the same privileges for which they had now 
been struggling ; and he was now ei^ty years old! 

When the Te Deum was ended, Mas' Aniello, 
mounted on a beautiful charger, and with a naked 
JBword in his hand, preceded the carriage of Idle 
Archbishop towards the palace, where, according 
to agreement, he was to have an interview with the 
Viceroy. The numbers that followed him, and the 
shouts of applause and congratulation that rose on 
all sides, were astonishing. When the procession 
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arrived in the square before Castello Nuovo, just 
by the Fontana Medina, the captain of the Vice- 
roy's guard advanced on horseback, but unarmed, 
to meet it : saluting Mas' Aniello, he bade him 
welcome to the palace, where his Excellency (he 
said) with great pleasure expected his arrival. 
Mas' Aniello returned his salutation with much 
gravity and decorum ; and then, making signs to 
the people not to move a step more forward, and 
to remain silent, be stood up in his stirrups and 
addressed them. His speech is rather too long to 
be translated: he begins by congratulating the 
people on their happy deliverance, and the^. de- 
sires them to say afler him, who are their mastcirs 
— **God!" the people shouted "God." "The 
Madonna del Carmine ;" '^ the Madonna del Car- 
fliiine," cried they. " King Philip ; Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Filomarina; the Duke of ArcosI" they. in 
«ach case instantly echoed his words. He then 
drew from his breast the original charters granted 
by Ferdinand and Charles the Fiflth, and signed by 
the Viceroy, the Duke of Arcos, and the council of 
state — continuing in a louder voice, 

" Now we are free, and relieved from all the bur- 
dens that pj^ressed us. For myself, I pretend to 
nothing, and wish for nothing but your good ; aiyi 
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this his Eminence the Archbishop (who off<n«d me 
two hundred dollars per month for life, provided 
I left your cause and proceeded no further) wett 
knows. I should never have quitted my poor 
sailor's rags, even for a moment, had I not beeft 
compelled to do so by the Archbishop, under paia 
of precept, and the thunder of excommunicaliaB* 
Having fished up the public liberty out of th^ 
stormy sea of this afflicted city, I dball return tm 
fish, ^and sell my fish as before^ not reservii^ fiar 
iayse]£ or my house so much as a rag of doth. 
The only thing I beg o£ you is, that, when I ips 
dead, and gone from among you, you mJl everjr^ 
one of you say an Ave Maria for the peace of mjr 
soul : say, will you promise me this? — ^will you not? 
— will you not ?" 

It would be difficult to match the pathetic elo- 
quence of this address by any thing that hist<Hy 
records ; and its dignity is equal to its pathos* 
The people shouted " they would — they would!" 
but hoped the masses would not be needed f(Hr jt 
hundred years to come. Mas' Aniello then ad<- 
vised them not to lay down their arms until they 
received a confirmation of their privileges and their 
treaty from the King of Spain ; and by no means 
to trust the nobles, who were traitors and enemies 
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to die peof^e. <' On this subject," adds my author^ 
<' he dwelt a long time, and used such irreverend 
language, that out of decency I do not repeat his 
words/' He then added, << I am going to nego* 
tiite with his Excellency: you will see me again 
imaQ hour, or at farthest by to-morrow mornings 
but if I am betrayed, and do not appear among yon 
by that time, set fire to the whole city. Will yoa 
promise me this ?'* << Yes : Yes !'' shouted the 
pi^pulace, << and we will surely do it." 

'When Mas' Aniello had finished his address, he 
requested the Archbishop to bless the people : his 
Bminence readily complied, and putting his head 
o«t of the carriage, with two motions of the cross 
on each side, bestowed his pastoral benediction. 
Mas' Aniello then rode on, and entered the palace 
through a crowd of soldiers, followed by the Ardi- 
biahop^ who was accompanied in his carriage by 
Grenovino, Mas' Aniello's brother, and Arpaja the 
new eletto or repi'esentative of the people. They 
were met by the Viceroy at the foot of the great 
staircase : the Cardinal introduced Mas' Anieilo> 
who threw himself at the feet of his Excellency, 
which he kissed in the name of the people, thank* 
iag him for the grace he had bestowed upon them, 
aail atsnring him that he might dispose of his life 
vol.. 111. Q 
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as he thought fit. The Viceroy with great cordi- 
ality assisted him to rise ; told him he had never 
considered him as a criminal, and that be should 
for the future esteem him as a friend. << It is even 
asserted by some/' says my author, with much 
caution, and a certain air of scepticism, *' that 
his Excellency embraced the fisher-boy several 
times." 

The Viceroy then retired, with Mas' Aniello and 
the Archbishop, to a private apartment, where they 
remained a considerable time, reasoning together 
on the affairs of the city. While there, they heard 
a dreadful noise from the people without, who, 
alarmed at Mas' Aniello's long stay, began to sus- 
pect that some harm had befallen him. To re- 
move this suspicion he appeared at a balcony, ac- 
companied by the Viceroy and the Cardinal, and, 
holding out his hand, cried aloud, << Here I am, safe 
and free I Peace, peace !" 

The populace joyfully echoed the word Peace, 
and the bells of the neighbouring churches began 
to ring ; but on Mas' Aniello's complaining of this, 
they were immediately silenced. To show the Vice- 
roy the absolute command which he had over the 
people, he gave several extraordinary proofs of it ; 
a wordf the finger pressed on the lips, the least 
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gesture, was enough to produce the most unani- 
mous and instantaneous obedience. 

It was agreed at this interview, that the treaty 
should be printed, and that the Viceroy and his 
ministers should, on the next Saturday, go in per- 
son to the Cathedral, and, aflter it was read, solemn- 
ly swear to observe every article which it contain- 
ed, and to use all their efforts to have it confirmed 
by the King. The Viceroy gave orders to the 
Gommissary-general to obey Mas* Aniello, who 
was now created Captain-general of the city, in all 
things ; and when Mas' Aniello took leave, his Ex- 
cellency gave the jpowerful plebeian a rich gold 
chain worth 3000 scudi. Mas* Aniello would have 
refused this last compliment, but the Archbishop 
insisted on his acceptmg of it The next morning 
Mas* Aniello appeared in public, giving orders, and 
passing judgment in his usual sailor*s dress. As a . 
judge, he was violent, but seldom unjust ; he fre- 
quently exhibited great perspicacity ; and he was 
not imfrequently mild and merciAil ; excepting al- 
ways when the friends or family of Mattaloni were 
concerned, in which case he was uniformly severe. 
He sent the Viceroy a plentiful supply of provi- 
sions, and placed immense sums, which had fkllen 
into his hatids, in the royal treasury. The Viceroy 

q2 
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and his wife sent, in return, many costly presents, 
such as rich robes and gold chains : '^ a circum- 
stance," says my author, " which in future ages 
will scarcely be believed; but which is yet most 
historically true." On the next day, which was 
the Saturday appointed, the treaty was read in 
great form by the Secretary-general of the Neapo-' 
litan nation : the Viceroy and his ministers swore 
to observe it, and to procure its confirmation from 
his Majesty the King of Spain ; afler which the Te 
Deum was sung, and then Mas* Aniello began a 
long speech, in which he declared the uprightness 
of his itvtentions, and mentioned his determination 
of returning to his original occupation, as soon as 
the confirmation should arrive from Spain ; but till 
then he was resolved to keep all the power which 
he had obtained. Printed copies of the treaty 
were posted up in all the public places in the city. 
The joy of the people was excessive, and with the 
imprudence natural to an unthinking mob, they 
would have thrown aside their weapons, but this 
Mas' Aniello strictly prohibited, commanding every 
man to be in arms, as before, for the public safety. 

From this day, the glory of Mas* Aniello grew 
dim : he began to feel the intoxicating nature of 
his situation : his head seemed to turn giddy, and 
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his prudence forsook him: his orders, no longer 
wise and decisive, were frequently countermanded; 
from a firm but humble democrat, he became all 
at once a fierce and imperious t3rrant. His judg- 
ments were generally capricious and bloody; in 
short, he seemed no longer the same man, and 
even his brother-in-law was heard to say, that Mas' 
Aniello had gone mad ; and that, if he did not de- 
sist from so many executions and conflagrations, he 
would himself assassinate him. On Sunday even- 
ing Mas' Aniello appeared to be completely deli- 
rious ; all his words and actions were those of a 
madman : here my author says, *' it was the opi- 
nion of most people that his intellects had been 
deranged by a drugged liquor, given him for that 
purpose by the Viceroy." On Monday, the mad 
tricks he played had in them much of the comic 
and ridiculous, but more of the frightful and tragi- 
cal. Heads were struck off in dozens at his ap- 
proach ; he treated the first noblemen of the land 
with the greatest indignity, and quarrelled with, 
and even beat, his coadjutors, the able Arpaja, and 
the venerable Genovino. In the evening, he com- 
plained of a dreadful pain in his head, saying a fire 
was burning in his brain, and he threw himself^ 
dressed as he was, into the sea ; when he came out 
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he was secured, put in irons, and conducted te bis 
house. On die same evening, Genovino and Ar- 
paja, despairing of his recovery, entirely abandoned 
Mm, and retiring to the Castello Nuove concerted 
a plan with the Viceroy, to deprive Mas' AnieUo 
of his power, and to make him prisoner ibr life^ 
Before they proceeded to attempt at alienating the 
people from him, they stipulated that his life should 
be spared on account of the good he had dcme, 
and that the treaty which he had made should be- 
punctually observed. 

The next morning was the festival of the Virgin, 
of Carmine: Mas' Aniello, who had just brcd^en 
loose from his irons, entered that crowded church 
a few minutes before the Archbishop, who was on 
that day to celebrate grand mass. When the 
Archbishop entered, Mas' Aniello approached him, 
crying in a tone of despair, — "I see the people 
begin to forsake me, and wish to betray me : be it 
so ; I only desire for mine, for the people s conso- 
lation, that a solemn procession, in which the Vice- 
roy, his ministers, and the authorities of the city 
may form a part, should be made on this day to 
the shrine of this most holy Virgin. Having to 
die, I shall in this manner die contentedly." 

When the Cardinal was proceeding to perform 
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th0 religious ceremonies, Mas' AnieDo ascended a 
pulpit, and, taking a crucifix in his hand, con- 
jured the people to remember all that he had done 
for them, and not to abandon him. He spoke for 
some time 4n a verjr sane manner, and seemed to 
have recovered his former eloquence and reason; 
but, on seeing the eyes of the people either averted^ 
or turned on him with anger and contempt, and 
that evea his body-guards were forsaking him, he 
lost all command of himself, imd burst out into 
delirious ravings. The Cardinal, who was thu» in- 
terrupted in his services, da^atched some monks 
to make Mas' Aniello descend : he offered no re^ 
sistance, indeed he was ino^iable of making any^ 
§or he had exhausted himself, and large drops, of 
sweat were rolling down bis face* By the order of 
the Arohbishf^ he was carried to the dormitory of 
the monks and laid up<Hi a bed. 

The religious ceremonies were finished, and the 
Archbishop retired from the church to his palace* 
In the mean time Mas* Aniello, having changed his 
dress, which was wet with perspiration, went from 
the dormitory into a little saloon that had a bal* 
cony xyverlooking the sea; he was leaning over this 
to catch the cooling air, when some g&Qtlemen; 
accompanied by a great number of armed men, 
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Ae dHvcli, crjiag "Lo^g lire die King 
aid let BO one mder pain of deadiobey 
Mm Anieilo wbj loiter T — From the cfaurdi dwy 
into Ae €km Ua% g pretendiiig to with to 
with Mas^Anidlo. When he heard Ms 
ciUed, he came nodaantedlj famaid to meet 
them, exclaiming^ — '^ Hoe I am, mj friends." In 
diat moment fem- arqiiebiises, each loaded with ten 
square baUsy were discharged at the fiOed victBu, 
who^ ottering the words» ^'Ungratefid traitorsF* 
rolled a corpse at the Ibet of his li i snai i iff A 
botcher, who was passii^ by, was called in to cot 
off his head, which haiii^ placed on a q>ear, the 
murderers entered the church, where above ei^it 
thousand people were assembled, and thence they 
went into the market-place, crying, — '^Mas' Anielk) 
is dead — long live the King of Spain, — and let no 
one mention the name of Mas' Aniello I" 

The spectacle of the bleeding head of their 
leader, and the discharge of a few arms without 
ball, were sufficient to disperse that mob which had 
for ten days been absolute masters of the city : 
they retired without so much as striking a blow 
to avenge the death of a man who had procured 
them such immense benefits. 

The body of Mas* Aniello was thrown into one 
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of the fosses of the city, and his brothers and sis- 
ters, wife, mother, and every relative, found in 
Naples, were taken prisoners, and confined in the 
castle : to ingratiate himself with the people, the 
Viceroy, however, very soon gave orders for their 
release. 

On the evening of the same day in which Mas' 
Aniello was killed, the Viceroy had the privileges 
of Charles the fifth again read with much solemnity 
in the market-place, and again swore strictly to 
observe every article of them, as well as of the 
treaty he had made. The people were contented, 
and in the cries of long live the King of Spain, 
and the Duke of Arcos, and with the prospect 
of cheap bread, fruit and oil, " forgot the ill-fated 
Mas' Aniello, almost before his body was cold." 
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— - Fo voto a Dio, ch* egli se d' avra a pentire. Se 
m* ajuti Iddio, come io gli fard vedere, quanto importa a far 
saltar la bile ai Frati. 

// Matrimonio di Fra Giovanniy Atto I. Scena 8. 
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A STORY OF THE PLAGUE OF NAPLES. 



During a short repose from the calamities of 
famine, earthquakes, seditions, domestic and foreign 
wars, depredations of the piratical Turks, and the 
scarcely less formidable excursions of troops of 
banditti, which, all united, had for many months 
afflicted the kingdom of Naples, a splendid festival 
was held in the large square before the palace, in 
the month of May 1656. 

The Spanish Viceroy, Haro Coimt di Castrillo, 
and his court, presided with full Spanish state. 
The principal amusements of the day were a tour- 
ney and a bull fight ; for the Spaniards carried 
their tastes with them into Italy, and the Neapoli- 
tans have more than the ordinary aptitude of as- 
suming the tastes of the conqueror or master. 
Many a gay Andalusian dress was flaunted that 
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day in the honoured arena ; many a youthful eye 
was raised to the ladies on the surrounding seatc^ 
to read the effect of a fine figure on a bounding, 
steed, of an expert pass, (nr of a hazardous exploit; 
there was a mighty driving of spurs, and pushing 
of horns and spears, a copious gushing of hot red 
blood, and the usual accompaniments, of clapping 
hands and waving handkerchiefs. , 

Among the young heroes of the day there wa^^ 
one, who by the superior elegance of his equip-, 
ments, the studied grace of his evolutions, and ^e 
boldness of his action, seined be9t on attraqtin^ 
marked attention ; and from the court balcc^y 
there was an eye that never, topk iti^ off hiiqi 
and whose kindly glance might well be deemed 
deserving of his ambition. The Marchesa di ■ . i- 
was a young widow, rich, and full of grace and 
beauty. In the circle where she sat, were many 
dames, lofty in nobility, and in the consciousness 
of possessing real and visible claims to admiratiori 
and reverence ; but her tall elastic figure, arrayed 
in the purest fashion of the times, her exquisite 
features, the extraordinary delicacy of her comr 
plexion, and an expression of deep sensibility, 
which nothing diminished the dignity of her whole 
appearance, distinguished her from the rest; and 
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iPIiter glances were reserved for one only of the 
cflimbataiits, tihe j were sighed for by all. Filipetti^ 

tHe jroung Count di > was her acknowledged 

lover ; and that his affection was returned nobody 
cecdd doubt who saw that day, at the moment his 
tetnerity had placed him in peril, how she sup- 
pi^sed a scream, and hurried her long white hands 
over her eyes to conceal what she dreaded to see ; 
aM'how, when die plaudits of the multitude re- 
astftured her, she raised her pale face, which quiver- 
ed and glowed anon as she saw him in safety, look- 
ii% up to her from the qppointe side of the arena. 

' As soon as the cruel sports were over, and prizes 
had been awarded to such of the amateur per- 
fumers as had distinguished themselves, FiUpetto, 
preceded by a page, hastened to join his expecting 
ihidlresi^ In forcing his way through the crowd, 
he met with obstacles and delays, and more than 
o^' plebeian felt the application of his noble hand: 
at length he had forced his way over a deep order 
oiP benches, and was close to the court lodge, and 
Wlthtn sight of the Marchesa ; but here an unjrield^- 
ing group would pay no attention to the shrill 
^^Jkanti / avanii f" of the page, and the gigantic 
figttre of a Dominican friar stood like a rock in his 
#ay^ When the stripling touched the broad sleeve 
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of his dress, to warn him of the approach of his 
Excellency the Count, he grasped him by the col- 
lar and shook him. Filipetto woidd readily hare 
rewarded this insupportable insolence by attempt- 
ing to hurl the monk into the arena, but the holy 
calling of the offender protected him ; he, however, 
rushed rudely by, and nearly overturned him. The 
next moment he was leaning over his mistress^ 
seat, without having observed the expression widl 
which the Dominican resented his affront; and 
even had he seen it, he would have been far from' 
suspecting it as the herald of the boundless wretch- 
edness that was so soon to overwhelm him. 

That night the gilded halls of the Viceroy re- 
sounded with music and dancing, and the jest and 
the careless laugh of gaiety : as though the revel- 
lers were aware they were taking a farewell of fes- 
tivity, they plunged into it with unusual zest, and 
prolonged it until the risen sun shone on the white 
walls of the elevated monastery of San Martino. 
Many a dance was gone through that night by 
forms replete with youthful vigour, and buoyant 
with lightness of heart, that were never to dance 
again ; many a sigh was poured out to forms that 
were to be in a few days objects of horror and 
dread — foul things, to be avoided as the ministers 
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rf death; many a plan was that night fonned» 
neyer, never to be accomplished; and many a 
fomt of courtly etiquette between haughty nobles 
and presuming placemen was discussed for the last 
time. 

But a few days afler the flte, a report was made 
to tfie Viceroy that an alarming mortality prevailed 
in Naples.* As the malady spread rapidly, and 
apparently by contagion, it was soon traced to the 
public hospital {lelT AnnufiziatOy where a soldier^ 
lately landed from Sardinia, had died. As this 
man's body, after death, was covered with minute 
livid spots, and as all those who had assisted him 
had since been taken ill, it was naturally inferred 
that the plague had been introduced into the city. 
But the Viceroy, who dreaded such a sequel to the 
many miseries that had illustrated his government^ 
flew into an extremity of rage, when this opinion 
wfis referred to him : he threw a physician, who 
had the imprudent courage to tell him the truth| 
info a dungeon of the castle, and decided imperi- 
ously and absolutely, that there should be no plague 
in Naples. 

The plague, however, it was, and in its very worst 

* Oiannone, Storia Civile. 
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duuracter, and afareadjr widely spread. A ship full 
of soldiers firom Sardinia, where the .plague w;^ 
raging, although strict prohibitions existed agai|i^ 
any communication with that island, was, by some 
evasion, or for some urgent motive on the part of 
the government, admitted at once to pratiqmz 
die soldier that died in the hospital came from Ihiar 
vessel, and he was not the only one infected^ in 
&ct, the destructive fire had been lighted at tb^ 
same time in several of the lower quarters of tbe 
town. .,, 

The Archbishop of Naples, whose rank exen^ted 
him from danger in differing, in opinion witb thfi' 
Viceroy, at length made a spirited remonstranos^; 
and urged the necessity of precautionary decisions; 
but the Count di Castrillo, who, besides the reason 
above mentioned, dreaded the extension of such 
a belief, from the necessity of compl3ring with the 
orders of his court to send a body of troops to 
strengthen the Spaniards against the French, in 
the Milanese, which operation would have been 
impeded by such rumours, still persisted that the 
malady was not the plague, and continued in his 
philosophic incredulity. Thus, owing to infatu- 
ation, or rather wilfulness, the contagion was ex- 
tended over the provinces of the kingdom, and a 
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dreftdful process of extermination commenced. In* 
diiced by popular complaint, the Viceroy called to- 
gether the most reputed physicians of the time, to 
hold a consultation on the nature of the disease ; 
a&d these peritissimi dattoriy either from ignorance 
aribaTf or a desire of seconding the wishes of the 
Viceroy, did not declare the evil pestilential, and 
odbfined themselves to isisuing a few regulations ; 
seme of which were unmeaning, and the whole in- 
efficacious. The crowded city lost every day its 
hundreds ; and according to the Neapolitan histo- 
rian Giannone, nothing was seen in the streets but 
melancholy processions, carrying the sacrament to 
tbe dying, or the dead to the sepulchre. 
. This pitiless destruction hurried the ignorant 
population to every excess of superstition ; and the 
precessions to venerated shrines, and the crowding 
after saints and madonnas, assisted the difiuson 
tii^ the fatal malady. The evil was carried to its 
height by some fanatic or interested devotees, who 
seized that moment of affliction and weakness to 
ittBiour through the town that Suor Orsola Benin- 
ciisa, a religious woman who had been dead some 
years, in her last sainted moments had prophesied, 
t&tt in a se^ason of extreme calamity the Neapoli- 
tans would build a monastery for her sisters, (who^ 
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woe the while ! had not as yet a comfortable 
dwelling,) on the side of the hill of San Martino, 
and thus avert from the city the scourging hand of 
Heaven. This consoling information was received 
with transport ; for the public mind was prepiured 
for the reception of any absurdity in the shape 
of devotion ; and the Viceroy seemed not to be a 
whit more prudent or less superstitious than his 
subjects : for as soon as the design of the building 
was sketched, and the ground lines drawn, he car^ 
ried with his own hands twelve baskets of earthy to 
contribute to the atoning edifice. Incited by thest 
own frenetic superstition, and encouraged by thQ 
example of the head of the government, all classes 
hurried to contribute, not only money^ but manu^ 
labour, to raise the monastery. Not boxes or 
baskets, but open casks were placed at the corner 
of the streets, to receive the contributions ; and 
many families despoiled themselves of the best p^t 
of their fortunes, to raise and endow this stone*- 
and-mortar saviour of their country. " But what 
excited the greatest surprise," says our historiap^ 
" was lo see persons of quality, among whom were 
even ladies, in emulation of one another, mixing in 
the lowest labours ; some carrying baskets of nails, 
some bundles of ropes, some barrels of lime, some 
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loads of stones ; some acting as labourers to the 
niasons; some carrying on their shoulders heavy 
wooden beams, with the risk of sinking under their 
burdens." The consequences that ensued from 
this continual crowd, gathered from every part of 
the town, were terrible, but natural : the infection 
^hat had been hitherto excluded from some of the 
higher quarters, now spread over all ; and as the 
jboly Romitorio di Suor Orsola rose, the city sank 
ftster and faster into the tomb, 
c - Scarcely a family in Naples was exempted from 
the dreadful penalty, but on few did it fall more 
heavily than on the noble house of the Marchesa 

idi -* . As they partook in the devotional spirit 

bf the age and country, her father and brother had 
taken an active part in the building of Suor Orsola; 
tile plague was communicated to them in the crowd 
^^^hey died ; and the youthful widow was left in 
ttie splendid palace, in the midst of diseased or 
lilting attendants. The family of her lover, the 

l^ount di , had been wiser and more fortunate, 

ibr at the b^inning of the mortality the father 
liad closed up his house and secured it against all 
ibgress. Their houses were 0{^site, and the two 
jdvers, who could no longer meet, could still see 
^Mttth other from their bakonies, and, as Neapolitan 



meets are not wide, even bold c j uu t c iie togedier. 
The tcenes that paved in the stzeet tiuit sepa- 
rated them were leplete with wogfoaA and homr^ 
poor hoaarieas wretcfaea weie aeen finom time to 
time dropping dead, or stretched under gatewsjs 
fhr^>lring in torment and b ia sf Aeming hi deapair; 
ererj now and then large miooveved cars heaped 
with dead passed by, drore by unfijituna te Moori^ 
prisoners condemned to this dai^ero oa office, wbo 
by their costume, dark complexions, and reprobated 
fidth, accmnolated horrors on the existing misery. 
To all this was added the continnal recnrrence af 
popular commotions, of infuriate mobs running 
through the streets and imprecating curses on their 
rulers ; £ot an opinion had gained ground among 
these poor ignorant wretches, that the malady did 
not proceed from Heaven, but from the infernal 
contrivances of the Spaniards, who had employed 
a number of men to disseminate certain magical 
powders that produced the plague, and thus re- 
venged themselves on the Neapolitan people for 
the revolts and disturbances they had lately com- 
mitted. 

These were not scenes congenial to love ; but it 
is part of that vigorous passion to triumph over 
circumstances. Besides the feeling consolations 
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which Filipetto offered with so much eloquence, 
and which the Marchesa received with tears that 
relieved her agitated bosom, the precariousness of 
their own fate, and their mutual apprehensions 
and hopes, made them lengthen these interviews, 
and it was only when the hands had waved ^m 
the lips in melancholy adieu, that they felt all the 
horrors of their situation.' • 

'Some time had passed in this manner, when one 
day the Marchesina appeared not at the accustom- 
ed balcony; the Count's heart was racked with 
apprehensions : another day elapsed, and another — 
yet she appeared not ; and all that time sleep visit- 
ed not the agonized lover, who could scarcely be 
fnrevailed upon to take the scanty sustenance ne- 
cessary to support life, or to leave the window for 
8 moment. He stood there, even during the 
leorching sun of mid-day, hoping at least to attract 
Ae attention of eome one within his mistress's 
house ; but his long watching and his piercing cries 
' w0re of no avail, her habitation seemed deserted, 
and he could never see either window or door open. 
It was now the fourth day of this suffering, and 
the evening hour, for the church bells of the city 
were sounding the Ave Maria; he was leaning 
over the balcony, almost attenuated by anguish 
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and want of Bo u ri g l m ieiit and repose^ wboi die 
dmp rii^ of die sacnuneiit bells was heard at a 
liiort distance; those death-boding sounds were 
tfien so famJKar to the ear, that they pawed afanost 
amoticed; Klipetto, howeTer, started when he 
saw the procesoon, with bnmkig wax torches^ tuni 
die comer of his street — ^it advanced, and stopped 
at the portal of die Mardiesina's pakce! The 
unhappy youth sidcened ; the flames of torches 
muhiplied to infinity, flashed on his distracted eye; 
he saw, as through an atmosphere of fire, diat die 
heayy gates rolled beck on their hinges, that die 
priest, canying the mystical bread, entered, and 
he heard die hand-bells that accompanied hii6 
cease ringing, and the mournful chant of voices 
rise within. Conviction flashed upon his mind. 
^ Amalia is dying," said he. ** I know it must be 
she I** A violent convulsion shook him, and he 
fell to the floor. He was found by his attendant, 
lifeless and writhed, like a man that had died in 
horror : being carried to his couch, he revived, but 
the minute that followed his revival he flew into 
frantic madness. 

The task imposed on his family for several days 
was indeed hard and cruel ; his shrieks, his raving, 
his despair, were heart-rending : at length his 
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trenxy sank like a fire that lacks fuel ; his physical 
fiteength was exhausted, and he remained motion- 
k«B without opening either eyes or lips. Oiie 
morning, after nearly a month had passed, and his 
ftmily despaired of his return to health or reason, 
lie called his favourite valet as he saw him enter- 
ing .the chamber, and desired him to bring him a 
Utile bbx that was on his toilette. The man, ex- 
pcessing his joy at hearing his master speak again 
4b his usual manner, obeyed the order. Filipetto 
4ook a miniature portrait of the Marchesina from the 
J^OK, gaaed at it for a long time, then kissed it, and 
■iHmg it round his neck : he afterwards read some 
letters, folded them again, and put them in the 
JboX4 which he returned to his servant. The poor 
WMIO^ overjoyed, immediately informed him that the 
Maschesina was not dead ; that she had had the 
plagti^, but. had miraculously recovered. Filipetto 
was bewildered, and it was not until Giacometto/ 
)iad lespeaJted his words three or four times, that he 
.look in their meaning with precision : when, how- 
itffftf, he comprehended and credited the fact, he 
remained a few minutes in reflective silence, s£ier 
wUbh, by the help of the valet, he arose from his 
bed amd walked about the room, asking a number 
ef! quei^tions in a hurried but rational manner. The 

VOL. III. R 
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happy nevs of the reooverj of the young Coont can 
tbrougfa the palace^ and his chamber was sood 
crowded with his parents^ his rehitioiis» and the 
domestics of the house, who all honied to fdicatate 
with him in tenderness and jululee of heart. To 
all these effusions of aiectioo Filipetto rcfdied but 
little ; indeed, he seemed almost mieonsctoos of the 
greater put, and wrapped up in some abBorimi^ 
^pflection. 

The following mornings in spite of thenoiay op» 
position of his fiunily, he rose, and dressed hm^ffftf * 
with more than ordinary care. After he -had wikf- 
ten for a few minutes, he despatched Giacomette to 
*do something that would occi^y lum for a certain 
time ; and then securing the door of his apartment, 
he hastened to carry into effect a determination he 
had made almost as soon as he had ascertained Xhe 
existence of the Marchesina. He took the covering 
from the bed, and some strong silk curtains from the 
windows, and, tying these together, formed a line 
sufficiently long to reach the ground ; he festened 
it to the railing of the balcony, and by its means, 
with great danger and difficulty, he descended to 
the street, which, like most streets in Naples then, 
was silent and empty. He ran across the way 
without losing a moment, and knocked loudly at the 
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Marchesa's palace* A porter he had never seen 
before, and to whom he was unknown, slowly opea*- 
ed to him; Filipetto paused not to answer his 
queries, but, rushing by him, crossed the court- 
yard, and ascended the marble stairs. In the greal 
haH, that used to be crowded with attendants, he 
met not a soul; through the long suite of apart* 
ments he traversed, the same solitude and abandon- 
ment reigned ; it seemed as though he were pacing 
tbe mansions of the dead, and the noise of the 
lieanry doors as they closed after him, sounded like 
peafe ^ thunder in a catacomb. He reached the 
mpartments of the Marchesa ; he passed her ^te- 
dbamber, her saloon, her sitting-room, and entered 
her boudoir, but still he met nobody. Here lay her 
latey which, as the door folded, uttered a sad toi^e 
lAiatmade him start; there were books of musip, 
jaa embroidering frame, and her long black veil ; her 
dender bodice, her rose-colouj:ed slippers, and other 
ostiGles of dress, scattered in disorder, apparently 
( as she had left them. A little dog, that lay on a 
curitioii, . rose and dragged itself to his feet, and 
kxlked sii^plicatingly in his face : — ^it was Amalia's 
£iv»iuite, but so reduced and miserable that he 
>acarodiy knew it. At the door of her bedchamber 
he Jieimd the low murmur of voices, as if in prayer : 
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— his was not a situation for pause and reflection — 
nobody appeared, he lifted the latch, and entered 
abruptly. What a scene presented itself to his 
eyes ! The young, the brilliant Marchesa was re- 
clining in afauteuU, and, at the first glance, present- 
ed rather the appearance of a dead woman, or of a 
wax ef^gy, than that of a living being : disease had 
reduced her to a shadow, but had not been able to 
annihilate her charms ; or rather, for her luxuriant 
loveliness, it had substituted a beauty more pure — 
more holy. She was dressed in the sombre weeds 
of penitence and abnegation : a coarse black serge 
robe, trimmed with white crape at the bosom and 
sleeves, and down the front, wrapped closely her tall 
ethereal figure ; her fine, small feet were bare, and 
supported on a black velvet cushion ; her thin lily 
hands were crossed over her breast ; her long raven 
hair, parted over her ivory brow, fell down her neck, 
and was brought forward over her shoulders and 
bosom. On either side of her was a starch Domi- 
nican monk, in the black and white dress of the 
order ; an old female attendant behind supported 
her head; opposite to her was an image of the 
Madonna adolorataf with the seven daggers, emble- 
matical of the seven mortal pains of the mother of 
Jesus, stuck in her heart ; and at the back of the 
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room was a large crucifix, the tortured figure on 
which was as appalling a one as was ever used to 
extort penitence from an obdurate sinner. The light 
of day was excluded, and the wax tapers that burned 
befi3re the Madonna and the crucifix, cast a pale 
yellow sickly illumination through the chamber: the 
most powerful exterior circumstances that monkish 
zeal and ingenuity could devise for producing an 
effect were accumulated in the scene ; and even a 
firm heart, aiid one not interested in the principal 
figure, could not have beheld it without emotion.* 

Filipetto*s heart died within him at once, though 
he could not observe the details of the horrid show. 
The Marchesa's eye caught the form of the intru- 
der ; a faint scream escaped her, and she sank back 
deprived of sense. He fell on his knees before her ; 
he seized her clayey hands ; he kissed them convul- 
sively, and supplicated her to speak to her adorer. 
One of the monks, as if there had been sacrilege 
in the act andwords of the distracted youth, rose 
impetuously from his seat, and told him, in a voice 
of authority, to retire. "Why hast thou forced 
thyself here, frantic boy T* said he bitterly ; " dost 
thou want to destroy a being in the bright com- 

* All this is an unexaggerated description of a scene the 
writer of this tale witnessed in a noble Neapolhan house. 
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It ofhar sunted career? wouldst tiioa 
interpose dij miBidaiie pMskimi between her and 
HetTcn? Begone, and hope not to lead baA to 
die vanities of the world, and to the ans ofhanian 
aiectians, one voliratarilj deroted hancefixtii to 
the puiiljiiig retirement of a monastcfy !" — ^ A 
■MBasleiy !— a mooasterj! — mj Amalia to a mo- 
nastenr ! my hope, mj lo^e, my life V cried Kli- 
|»eCto. astounded and rising up. He looked at his 
uamdcum c monitor; he nw the hard fc a lures of 
the monk he had rcm^ily treated at the boIMig^ 
and he read in ihem Ins sentence to deqnir. 

DanE^ the progress of the pb^oe, manj members 
of the diflerent monastic orders showed great 
5trer.>2tb of mind and contempt of danger, in attend- 
inff the sick and administering the consolatioDS and 
solemnities of religion to the dying ; to tfns they 
vere in a certain manner bound bj their institu- 
tions, and doubtlessly numbers so acted in ibifil- 
ment of their duty, and from a genuine Christian 
spirit : but seasons of calamity hare erer been pro- 
ductive to the extorting band of the priesthood of 
a superstitious church, and some there were who 
braved the cisks, flattered by the hope of extending 
their influence, of securing donations, and of adding 
wealth and importance to their orders. Motives 
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like the^e led the wary Padre Torpietro into the^" 
desolated abode of the Marchesa : he attended her 
father and her brother, and with them his interests 
fared well, but it was when she was seized by the 
plague that he secured a prize indeed, by ..in* 
ducing her to bequeath a large estate of her pro- 
perty to the Church. Contrary to all expectation, 
h^ constitution triumphed over her disorder, 
and this opened a still wider field to the crafty, 
insatiable Torpietro. That a person could recover 
from the plague otherwise than by a miracle, was 
impossible I The Marchesa had been preserved by 
a peculiar exertion of divine favour, which had 
been conciliated by her devotion and liberality, 
and the prayers of the Holy Church. This of 
course prescribed the line of her future conduct ; 
her devotion was unremitting, and new donations 
were poured into Torpietro's. lap, which encou- 
raged him to attempt a still more considerable and 
glorious acquisition. Every thing seemed to pro- 
mise him success : Amalia was sunk beneath the 
weight of sorrow ; she had been educated in the 
monastery of Santa Chiara; she was blinded by 
the superstition of the age and country, and pre- 
pared by her recent danger, her present fears and 
weakness, to take almost any course pointed out by 
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devotion. Torpietro proposed to her to renounce 
the world, to resign her wealth, and to dedicate to 
Heaven a life saved by its mercy. Her love for 
Filipetto was the only obstacle to the Monk s de* 
signs, but this retained the poor £Euiatic with a Gaia. 
grasp ; and for him she hesitated to enter upon a^ 
path, to which she felt her duty call her, and which* 
she was convinced, would lead her by a flowery 
way to eternal bliss. When the persevering Tor- 
pietro discovered this hindrance, he bound himself 
up in firm determination, and what he had before 
proposed, he vowed to enforce and insist on with 
Idl his might, with all the arms that credulity^ su« 
perstition, and terror furnished; for he had hud- 
dled in his bosom the trifling insult he had received 
from the young Count, and he now saw an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying his revenge and ambition with 
the same blow. So successful were the machina- 
tions of the Monk and an auxiliary he called in, 
that she was led by degrees to look upon her pas- 
sion as a crime ; to believe she had been miracu- 
lously saved, for the express purpose of devoting 
herself to the service of Heaven ; and finally, 
solemnly to pledge her word to embrace the mo- 
nastic life. This promise had been secured two 
days before the appearance of Filipetto ; his pre- 
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sence would, probably have withheld her from the 
rash eDgagement ; and even now, the monks feared 
he might have power enough over the heart of his 
mistress to induce her to recant. Torpietro en- 
deavoured to make him retire from the chtunber 
before Amalia should recover : << Go hence, young 
man," said he ; " your presence here can only be 
injurious to the Marchesa and to yourself; you see 
to what a state your madness has reduced her ; 
away, and trouble her no longer — go, and in 
prayers and humility of heart resign yourself to the 
will of the Almighty; for the woman before you 
can no longer have any thing in common with you; 
she is affianced to Christ." — "It cannot be, false, 
monk I" said Filipetto ; " it cannot be I--a prior, 
engagement, sanctioned by long affection, and by . 
the approving voice of Heaven, gives her to me !" . 
" A prior engagement!" retorted the Dominican; 
" a human engagement, a futile thing, the sport of 
every caprice, of every breath of wind ; originating 
in the fervour of young blood, of human passions, 
of lust ahd enjo3iiient, vanity and sin, must not be 
opposed — no, not for one instant opposed — to a . 
sacred devotion, an endless love inspired by Hea- 
ven ! The pretension is sacrilegious, and will draw 
down curses on your head. — Oh, away I and trou- 
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bk not a heart that by the particula]: exerticmflitf 
diTme care has been estranged from such vanities, 
and for ever I'* — *^ I cannot, I will not credit your 
words," said Filipetto, " and I will not away ! No ! 
I will recall the past to my Amalia ; I will p^t 
her my suffimngs and despair, and I know she will 
net abandon me.'* — *' Rash, vicious boy I" exclaimed 
Torpietro, his eyes glistening fire ; ^ and you dare 
call in doubt the words a£ tlie minister of the Lord ; 
you dare struggle with your sinful passicms and de- 
sires against the will of the Omnipotent! Why 
do the thunderbolts of divine vengeance sleep! 
But by the sanctity of the altar I serve, you shall 
do nought of this : and though all unused to strife 
and turmoil, the hands of myself and brother shall 
thrust you hence." The offended, haughty spirit 
of the young noble bounded within him ; he laid hh 
hand to his sword : " Vile wretch I and you threaten 
violence to one of my house? If you were not 
protected by the calling which you disgrace by pur- 
suing the worst of passions — ^for I remember now 
the day of the festival, and your offended pride — 
by my honour ! I would drive your low-born soul 
from your body I" — " Oh, mother of God I" uttered 
the Marchesa, who had been slowly recovering, 
"what is it I hear? Oh, Filipetto, desist and 
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leave me, for we must not meet as in times past : 
we must never meet again-^the rest of my dAjf 
are devoted to Heaven. I will pray for 3^011, F^- 
petto, but prayers and tears are all I caif hencefofth 
give ypu.'' The young Count rushed to her side, 
and embraced that form, wont to repose in his en^ 
circling arms with delicious trepidation, but that 
now struggled from them as from the grasp' of 
incest or sacrilege. ^My Amalia, my life ! what 
say you ? do you not remember our pHghted troUi ? 
-^our long nourished and virtuous passion ? Is it 
possible that you can have determkied to leave 
me to perish in hopeless anguish?" — "Before the 
sanctity of subsequent engagements, those of piast 
weaknesses are dissipated, as the shades of night 
before the rising sun," said Torpietro. << Before 
the sanctity of subsequent engagements, those of 
past weaknesses are dissipated as the shades of 
night before the rising sun," reiterated the Mar- 
chesa, repeating the Monk's apophthegm, word for 
word; and it was thus, by making their charges 
echo without examination their sapient opinions 
and dogmas, that the men of the cowl and sotHma 
instructed them how to comport themselves in tiiis 
world, and to merit the next. ** But," replied the 
Count, '' nothing can break the bond of two hearts ; 
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notiiing can annihilate the fervent tows that iiave 
escaped our lips ; nothing can justify yoor aban-» 
doming me to the horrors of balked affection and 
to maddening despair. I cannot live without' you^ 
Amalial and when you imprison yourself in a 
monastery, you open me a tomb to which I shall 
descend with execration I ''-—<< Oh impiety!— tih 
horror I*' cried the monks together. << Oh impiety ! 
oh horror V* repeated the Marchesa ; but the im- 
passioned pleading of her lover had penetrated 
deep into her heart, and an agonizing struggle had 
already commenced between her ancient passion 
and the overwrought devotion and appalling super- 
stition that had lately been forced upon her. She 
no longer weakly struggled in his arms, but reposed 
her drooping head upon his breast; she tried to 
speak calmly : " Filipetto, you too have had the 
plague ; you are sadly changed ; you are yet ill — oh, 
why did you come here?" — " No," returned he, " I 
have not had the disease ; my father's precautions 
have been availing ; our house has been saved — but 
I have been ill, mad, in the horrors of the accursed 
— and all for you I" — " Oh mercy!" cried the Mar- 
chesa, recovering a surprising degree of energy ; 
" what have you done ? the infection may still 
linger about me — yes, you will take it, and I shall 
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be yoiar murderer." — " Be it even «o," said th^ 
Count, embracing her still closer, and holding her 
pale lips to his ; << let me here drink in death ; 'twill 
he sweeter thus than when dealt by your abandon- 
ing me I-^Oh, Amalia I if you knew what I have 
sujffiered — ^if you knew the anguish that has burnt 
up .my heart and maddened my brain,-^if you 
knew the immensity of my love, even in the mkkt 
of my despair, not the instant promise of a saintly 
crown in Heaven would lure you from my arms T' 
" You blaspheme I" exclaimed Torpietro — " you 
profane the plighted spouse of Christ ; you are proc- 
voking the tardy but dreadful vengeance of Heaveif> 
and exposing yourself to the wrath and punishment 
<^ God's insulted ministry.— Beware I — And you', 
daughter — what is it you do? — you fill my soul 
with horror and dread. — ^I see the blessed Mother 
of God there before 3rou, writhing as though another 
poniard were thrust in her lacerated breast ; I see 
your Redeemer there, struggling on the cross as 
though tortured by a pang more cruel than all his 
persecutors could devise. — A flaming gulf opens 
beneath your feet — m3rriads of -demons laugh aloud, 
as they run to prepare torments for an apostate 
soul I Ha I ha ! — ^I cannot look — ^I cannot think*— 
join me m prayer !'' The Marchesa shrieked with 
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flffiriglit, and ftlHng on her knees, united her' f^r- 
yteht prayers with the monks'; and though ^le 
Count's mind was of a stronger temper, he too 
shuddered* When the prajring ended, the Mar- 
chesa mildly, but firmly, insisted that FUipetto 
should retire; he went slowly out of the room, 
reproaching her with his looks, and with a heart 
much sadder than when he entered: Tofpietro^s 
companion followed him. The Count, on reaching 
the sitting-room, threw himself on a sofa; ikte 
monk, who thought to accompany him to the street- 
door, soon took the liberty of asking him when he 
meant to go home ; to this Filipetto replied, ' that 
he did not intend to leave that house ; that, more* 
over, he could not go home, as he knew his father 
would not expose the safety of all the rest of the 
fiunily by admitting him, just come from a person 
that had lately had the plague. This determina- 
tion, when carried to Torpietro, excited his uneasi- 
ness extremely : he dreaded, and with reason, the 
repetition of such interviews as that which had just 
passed ; and he proposed to the lady to have her 
lover forcibly conveyed to his monastery, and con- 
fined in a cell until the plague should end ; or, at 
least, until she should be out of the reach of his 
persecutions. This proposal, however well glossed 
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QTer, she rejected, and with such warmth that he 
perceived it would be too full of risk to attempt 
any thing against the Count; he could not even 
mike her promise to shut herself up and see him 
BO more : she also feared her weakness, but could 
not determine to leave him in unmitigated despair. 
The wily monks once more recurred to the fear- 
ful horr(»rs of superstition; and having, as they 
thought, created a powerful antidote to her natural 
impulses and womanly feelings, they left her for 
a few hours. 

The sad ruminations of Filipetto, or rather his 
stupefaction, had, in the mean time, been distivbed 
by an old, favourite domestic of the house. Ono- 
frio started on seeing the Count fixed like a statue 
in his mistress's room ; and after condoling with 
him, and wondering how he got there, told him 
that his family was crying for him in the greatest 
alarm from the opposite balconies. '< Tell them/' 
cried he wildly, ^\ that I am here, and that they 
need take no care for me." The bewildered ser- 
vant did his behest, and returned afler some time 
with two of his companions. Filipetto did not ob- 
serve them ; he continued motionless and silent, 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and his countenance 
expressing the full extent of mortal anguish — 
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« Ah I l^gnor Conte," said Onofrio, " woeful days 
are these ! the good old Prince is gone, and the 

Frincipino too, and my mistress Donna Amalia- " 

" Donna Amalia I — what of Amalia ?'* cried Pilip- 
etto, turning his eyes wildly on the old man. 
** Alas I Signer, she will leave us I — when the 
plague spared her, I did not think we should so 
soon lose her — it is true she will become a saint ; 
but it will be a sorrowful day for me, and for us 
all; when she abandons us." — '^ A sorrowful day; 
indeed r said the Count bitterly; and then &lling 
into fury, added, " But that day shall not.arriiire ! 
she is my love, my affianced bride ; I will assert itty 
rights, I will — against earth and Heaven I** — " But 
her vow cannot be retracted," said Onofrio. " It 
would be impiety to attempt it," said another of the 
servants. " A miracle has saved her," said the 
other, " and her eternal welfare requires the sacri- 
fice she has made." — " Ah ! yes, Signer Count," 
continued Onofrio, weeping, " she must leave iis. 
I did not expect this, and it is cutting ; I thought 
I should serve your Excellencies until my death, 
and see you happy together, and nurse your chil- 
dren on my knee ; but the will of God and of the 
Church be done — now we may all go and be miser- 
able : I shall be left upon the world in my old days. 
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She was certamly the sweetest, dearest ladj I she 
could make all near her so happy — alas I alas! 
But she will be a saint, I'm sure, and that's some» 
thing." Filipetto groaned with anguish, and tibe 
old. man continued his lamentations in such a man- 
ner as almost maddened his auditor. 

When the Dominicans passed through the room|, 
Torpietro paused awhile, and gazed with satisfac- 
tion on his victim ; a flash of exultation passed 
over his harsh countenance ; the submissive domes- 
tics kissed his hand and asked his benediction : he 
pronounced the words of Christian charity, and 
went away with the passions of a fiend revelling in 
his heart. 

After a while the Count endeavoured to gain 
admittance to the chamber ; the Marchesa denied 
him this, and he passed several hours alone, a prey 
to the iMtterest feelings. In the afternoon the 
monks returned,, and shut themselves up with the 
Marchesa for a long time ; when they left her, the 
Count renewed his endeavours, and she, unable to 
resist his supplications longer, at last admitted him. 
The scene that followed was heart-rending, and an 
eternal reproach to the spirit that had brought 
about such a crisis : the unhappy youth again, with 
burning energy, pleaded the cause of his love; 
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he paiated his despair in such ghastly colours that 
Ainalia forgot herself in him; he vanquished .all 
her objections, he surmoiinted all her difficAilties, 
and intimated that, with her wealth and inftuieace, 
it would not be difficult to obtain the PopeV dis- 
pensation for the vow she had made* Nature and 
affection were getting the masterdom in hei: heart, 
when, during a pause, the terrors of i^x^tasy which 
Torpietro had awakened, rushed full into her mind ; 
and then too she remembered that the wealth ^fili- 
petto spoke of was no longer her's -—and perhaps 
this latter earthly consideration, amidst, all her ex-' 
pited spirituality, was not without force in dmining 
her to the funereal car in which she had embarked 
her fate. 

The deep, inexhaustible stream of human feel- 
ings is not, however, to be dried up ; its course Js 
not to be stopped by the dikes of artificial pteju* 
dices : as the water, in spite of hindrances, finds its 
way from the mountain to the plain, so will that 
stream force its way to its lawful domain, *- the 
heart, and range through it uncontrolled* Even 
while Amalia insisted on the necessity of fulfilling 
her vow, and on the iniquity of holding such con- 
verse with him, tears and sighs accompanied every 
word : he made her lose sight of the glorious goal 
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to which she was hastening, and the certitude 'tf 
his despair outdid the terrors a£ the perdition fhe 
was running the hazard of incurring. This sad. in- 
tercourse lasted far into the nighty and did not 
terminate until they were both quite exhausted. 
The hours they spent on their uneasy couches wiere 
dreadful : during the short slumbers of the Minr- 
chesa^ visions, originating in her love and fear, pre- 
sented her the most distressing scenes: now she 
was with the Count in a splendid hall on her muv 
riage night, revelling in bliss; anon the hall was 
transformed into a fiery cavern, and the friendly 
company into hideous fiends t now she found her- 
self in the lofty monastic choir, hjonning with her 
sister nuns, and .elevated by devotion to Heaven; 
and then, the picture changing, showed hei^ her 
lover, in rage and despair, raising his hand against 
his own life. When she awoke fVom these con- 
vulsing dreams, she was but little relieved, for her 
cruel fatCj the clashing division in her heart, rack- 
ed her with anguish ; the aspect of her lofly, sombre 
apartnient, the illuminated, distressing images of 
the Madonna adolorata and the crucifix, aggravated 
her susceptibility and- distracted her anew with 
tetrors. Torpietro and his colleagues, returning in 
the thoming, found her in an appalling condition. 
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The penetrating Monk saw in a moment the effects 
ot the interview of the preceding evenings and 
collected all his force to cowiteract them. After 
a long combat he finally triumphed over the super- 
stitious and enfeebled yoimg creature, and even 
engaged her to retire secretly that very nighty to a 
small lodging he would secure in the house of a 
priest adjoining Santa Chiara, where she might re- 
main undisturbed until the doors of the monastery 
could be opened for her ; he also undertook to pre- 
pare in silence the fe% other things necessary fbr 
her removal. 

Amalia reserved her last interview with Filipetto 
till the evening; she prepared herself for it by 
conjuring up all the dark sophistry of her spiritual 
teachers, by summoning up all the fearful demons 
of monkish superstition, by covering herself with 
potent relics, by praying, and by beating her beau- 
tiftil unoffending bosom. When the moment came, 
she had indeed need of supernatural strength ; her 
lover appeared before her in the most affecting 
guise that one human being could present to an- 
other; he renewed his entreaties, and he added 
reproaches that showed the distraction of his mind ; 
-^her heart wavered, but in an instant of firmness 
she dismissed him. But when she saw his dejected - 
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figure retiring slowly through the door of her rooiq, 
and looking at her reproachingly, her resolution 
sank again ; the thought too of its being the iast 
time she should ever speak to him, occurred to her 
with fearful might, and she beckoned him to retupi* 
" Filipetto — do — oh ! do not leave me in anger I" 
said she ; ^' Heaven knows my affliction is already 
immeasurable — you surely would not add to it! 

Forget me ! forget that I. have ever existed 4 

but ah, no, do not so ! — ^you cannot do so. — ^Pray 
for me — pray for mel— perhaps— oh I my hearti 
my heart !** She arose from her arm-chair, shie 
Stood trembling — she endeavoured to speaks but 
could give utterance to nothing but a murmur, in- 
distioct and awful — a torrent of bitter tears flowed 
down her beautiful face — she grasped her lover's 
hand, she staggered, and fell within his arms. 
Filipetto's reason abandoned him; he embraced 
her^ he strained her to his heart; he pressed burn- 
ing kisses on her lips, her neck, her bosom, and 
drank her tears as they fell. Amalia's brain reeled; 
the prospect of perdition disappeared, the voice 
of .an outraged Deity was heard no more, and she 
partook in the mad passion of her adorer ; her heart 
beat against his, her arms embraced his neck, and 
slia poured the br^th of her very soul to his lips* 
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A tremendous flash awoke her from this perilous 
intoxication ; she released herself from Filipetto's 
grasp, and bade him again retire. As soon as he 
disappeared, she rushed wildly to the large crucifix, 
and laced her arms around the image, as though it 
alone could protect her from the passions of her 
heart. In this state she was found late in the 
evening by the monks, who came to take her 
away. When Torpietro raised her up and told her 
aH was ready, she gazed round the room in a vacant 
manner for some moments, and then said she too 
was ready : the monks almost carried her tkroi^h 
the house and down a private staircase; she was 
then lifted into a carriage, Torpietro and the old 
woman accompanied her, and mute and stupefied 
she drove from the mansion of her fathers, never 
to return. 

The following morning the unhappy Count learn* 
ed the disappearance of the Marchesa, and was 
near falling into a new fit of madness. Nobody- in 
the house could tell him where she had gone to, 
for no one had been entrusted with the secret, 
except the old woman at the moment she went 
away; to obtain this information he rushed from 
the palace in search of Torpietro, against whom he 
raged with hate. Unfortunately, he met the Monk 
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in a street near his monastery; he arrested him 
violently by the arm, and demanded where he had 
inveigled his bride ? The Monk, whose hate was 
even more deep and deadly than his own, and that 
was now roused by this rough treatment and affiront- 
ing insinuation, equivocated the question malicious- 
ly ; the young noble was transported, and grasping 
him by the throat, exclaimed, '< Fiend of hell I tell me 
where you have placed my love, or, by my soul I I 
will trample you to dust beneath my feet I" Tor- 
pietro cried aloud with pain and fear ; a number of 
low wretches, all eager to protect a man of God, 
immediately ran to his assistance, and the Count 
would have suffered indignities from their zeal, 
if at that moment a patrol of soldiers, commanded 
by an officer who knew his family, had not ap- 
proached. This officer rescued him from the ef- 
fects of popular fury, and extorted an answer from 
the Monk. 

^* The Marchesa," said he, "has taken refuge 
from the persecutions of that impious man in a 
religious retirement, until the cessation of the pre- 
sent calamity permit the holy house of Santa Chiara 
to receive her in its sisterhood." 

" But where is she? What retirement do you 
vpeak of?" 
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'< That I am solemnly bound not to disclose — to 
ask me is useless ; all your ruffian violence cannot 
force that from me. Let me retire. You have 
basely injured me, young man ; you have wronged 
my holy order with your violence and contumely ; 
but I forgive you, and go to supplicate Heaven to 
forgive you also !" 

So saying, Torpietro walked on amidst the ap- 
plause of a bigoted multitude, that shouted curses 
after the hapless Filipetto, who then wandered 
through the depopulated streets of the capital 
without plan or object. At nightfall, panting and 
exhausted, like a man that had been chased by 
a fearful enemy, he returned to the Marchesa's pa- 
lace, where the kind-hearted Onofrio with difficulty 
prevailed upon him to take a little sustenance and 
repose. It would be too long and too sad a detail, 
to enter into all the sufferings and frenzy of the 
unfortunate young man : part of the day and night 
he paced, with a despairing mind, through the vast 
splendid apartments in which he had spent such 
blissful moments : he would sit at times for hours 
before a full-length portrait of the Marchesa, weep- 
ing and expostulating to the beautiful shadow ; and 
then, driven by the vehemence of his feelings, he 
would run out of doors, and seek to relieve his 
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bound-up heart by open air and rapid motion. In 
these wanderings, his eye was continually attracted 
by objects the most afflicting and the most horrid, 
which acted on him with the power of fascination ; 
he would pause in the squares where piles of dead 
bodies were burning, (for the most simple sepulture 
was now accorded only to the rich and great,) and 
with folded arms, intently watch' the flames con- 
suming the miserable remains of mortality: he 
would follow the funeral procession, and see the 
body hurled into the dark vault ; and he more than 
once forced himself into the extensive catacombs 
without the city, in the gloomy recesses of which 
thousands of bodies lay heaped up indiscriminately. 
Although with all this he did not contract disease 
and die, as he wished, yet he almost entirely alien- 
ated his mind, and reduced himself to a pitiable 
state of moral and physical weakness. 

At length, when the city of Naples was almost 
depopiilated, and, with most of her provinces, re- 
duced to a cemetery, the expiatory hermitage of 
Suor Orsola was completed, about the end of Au- 
gust, at which' season the sultry temperature of the 
air is, in this country, generally cooled by torrents 
of rain. It happened this year as usual : the air 
was consequently freshened; the corruption and 
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ere. The ecjaallj hapless Mardiesa was in the 
mean while receiTed within the cloisters ci Santa 
Chiara ; where, still feeling the force of her repro- 
bated passion, dreading the effects of delay, and 
influenced by her spiritual friends, she hastened to 
bind herself with an indissoluble tie. A di^)ensa- 
tion was obtained to abbreviate her noviciate ; 

* The monastery of Suor Onola is to this day one of the 
most remarkable Iniildings on the hill of St. Elmo. Its 
dark, massive walls are seen towering far above the Toledo. 
From the portal of the monastery there is one of the finest 
▼tews of the dty and bay. 
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every thing was rapidly disposed, and the &tal 
moment fixed on which she should take the veil. 

That day arrived : all Naples resomided with the 
report ; it reached the ears of the Count, and be 
contrived to elude the vigilance of his guards; and 
to enter Santa Chiara befisne the ceremony begaln. 
In making his way along the aisle he met Torjne- 
tro ; the Monk fixed his leaden eyes on him ; sA ex- 
pression of triumph quivered over his hard featuivs ; 
but Filipetto passed on, for there was not enough 
energy in his heart for hate or revenge. To «be 
near the spot where the sacrifice of his happniess 
was to be completed, and at the same time to 
escape observation, he stationed himself in * dark 
comer of the church, (beneath the gothic tomb 
of an Anjou Queen of Naples, a culpable, but a 
beautiful and unfortunate woman,) a little to the 
right of the high altar. Presently, the spacioils 
body of the church began to fill with spectators ; 
ranges of elevated seats, covered with cosUy silk, 
were occupied by the viceroyal court and persons 
of distinction ; and many a fair dame, and many a 
gallant c&valier, sat there in intense, mute intei'est, 
to see the being who had been an object of jealousy 
and of rivalship, of admiration and of love, renounce 
the world she adorned, and the lover she adored, 
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in the bright spring of her charms. Anon, the 
peals of the organ resounded within the lofly walls, 
and the soft voices of the nuns poured from the 
gilt lattices above : the messa cantata was performed 
with extraordinary magnificence and effect ; a rosy 
cardinal preached a sermon on the virtues and fe» 
licity of a monastic life ; and then, while music 
pealed around, and the air was charged with in- 
cense, the lovely Marchesa, dressed in the splen- 
dour that befitted her rank, advanced with down- 
cast eyes and faltering steps, between two old 
nuns. 

With what feelings did he, who lived in her, see 
her again, in such a situation, and for the last time I 
How did he strain his eyes on that beautiful face, 
and on that agitated, exquisite form ! There was 
nothing definite in what he felt, as the ceremony 
proceeded ; his heart lay deep and cold, as if buried 
beneath a mountain of ice ; his figure was drawn 
up to the tensity of paralysis, and large, cold drops 
of moisture descended from his forehead. But 
when he saw the barbarous scissors cut off her 
luxuriant hair ; when he saw the long black crape 
veil, and heard her faintly muttering the vow, a 
deep groan of unutterable anguish escaped him, 
and he rushed from the church. 
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The Count's consciousness of existence finished 
at that moment-— the few remaining months he 
breathed upon the earth had little of life in them ; 
his reason was gone, and his heart was broken 
within him — ^his death was, therefore, a boon to his 
afflicted friends, and a release for the sufferer. 
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